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INTRODUCTION 


In January 1974 the Canada Council set up a Commission of Inquiry into 
Graduate Studies in the Humanities and Social Sciences. The proposed mandate 
was very general and covered virtually every aspect of graduate studies in 
those two fields of teaching and research.? 

The Commission wished to carry out its mandate completely and, within 
the limits of its resources and its energy, it set about dealing with the 
numerous and complex aspects of its task. 

Before beginning the inquiry, however, we were anxious to clarify the 
key terms of the mandate, the meaning of which might, at first glance, appear 
"loaded" and in some cases create controversy. Examples of this would be the 
"effectiveness" of graduate studies, "expectations" of studies at the 
graduate level, "relations" between teaching and research, graduates' "chances 
of finding employment," and the "contribution" of graduate studies in the 
humanities and social sciences to economic, cultural and political life in 
Canada. 

From our deliberations, emerged hypotheses which have become the major 
themes of this report, helped shape our subject definition and inspired the 


procedures and study plan. 


1. Reasons for the Commission 
During the past ten years there have been a number of studies of universities 
and of university research. In the wake of the Macdonald, Bonneau-Corry, 
Hurtubise-Rowat and Lamontagne Reports and a number of provincial 
studies, we were frequently asked what justification there was for yet 
another Tigestrexeion.- We were convinced that it was an appropriate time 
for the proposed study because we believed that crucial decisions would be 
made over the next few years which would determine the future of Canadian 
universities and of research in Canada, and that attention should be drawn to 
the special problems of the humanities and social sciences. 

It did not require much imagination to realize that there would be major 
changes in the pattern of graduate training in Canada over the next few years. 
Canadian universities have experienced almost 20 vears of dramatic 


expansion. The demand for qualified professors had been almost insatiable, 
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and graduate faculties were established or expanded to provide the necessary 
training. This almost frenetic growth was bringing demand and supply into 
balance when the equilibrium was again disrupted. In the early 1970s under- 
graduate enrolment levelled off and the demand for additional professors 
slumped. Many of the graduate students and even many of the graduate 
programs in which they were enrolled no longer seemed necessary. A new 
equilibrium between the demand for and the supply of graduate students was 
required. But how could the demand be assessed? Should the number of PhDs 
be determined solely by the number of openings on university faculties? What 
was the purpose of graduate training in the humanities and social sciences in 
Canada? A reassessment of the aims and objectives of this graduate training 
was clearly needed before any major revisions were undertaken. 

It would have been a mistake, however, to limit our terms of reference 
to graduate training, because there was a growing awareness that the role of 
research was also undergoing significant changes. The Senate Special 
Committee on Science Policy had stressed the radical impact of research in 
modern societies. The Committee also predicted that scientific research in 
the future would combine research in the social sciences with research in 
the natural sciences and that there would therefore be more demand for 
trained social scientists. Any reassessment of graduate training in the 
human sciences in Canada would have to assess the future demands for research 
and consider how graduate enrolment and graduate programs could best respond 
to these demands. 

But our study could not be confined to changes within faculties of 
graduate studies. Canadian universities depend on government funds, and any 
shifts in government policies directly affect graduate training. Federal 
and provincial governments had already criticized the steeply rising costs 
of higher education. It was obvious at the time of our appointment that 
there would be constraints on future university expenditures. Nobody could 
predict the form or severity of these constraints, but there was no doubt that 
they would have a significant impact on graduate training in the human 
sciences. We hoped that our study would contribute to the formation of these 
political decisions. 

The decisions would depend in part on the level of government at which they 


were made. Here again Canada seemed to be in a period of transition. The 


federal government had taken the initiative in the 1950s and had encouraged 

and supported the expansion of graduate training, but more recently its role 
had been challenged by provincial administrations. The entire structure of 

financial relations between the federal and provincial governments was being 
renegotiated, and the outcome of these negotiations would have a significant 
impact on the future of Canadian universities. 

Another element of change was the proposed division of the Canada 
Council into an arts council and a council on research in the humanities and 
social sciences. For almost 20 years the Canada Council had played a 
major role in funding Canadian research in the human sciences and in 
developing supporting programs. The Council had also played a prominent 
role in the development of the arts in Canada, a field which is still rapidly 
expanding. For a number of reasons, the Senate Special Committee on Science 
Policy had recommended the division of the Council, and the government had 
already announced its intention to create a separate Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Corset. This Council would then be associated with the 
National Research Council and the Medical Research Council in a tripartite 
structure under the Ministry of State for Science and Technology. Scholars 
in the humanities and social sciences were naturally concerned about any major 
change in the Canada Council. They were apprehensive that the proposed 
new structure would make the new Council vulnerable to political 
interference. They knew that the National Research Council and the 
Medical Research Council had always reported directly to a minister, apparently 
without having to contend with political influences but the comparison was 
not completely reassuring because research topics in the humanities and 
social sciences are often more controversial and more likely to provoke 
political controversy. 

Thus the Canada Council decision to commission a study on graduate 
training and research in the humanities and social sciences came at a 
critical juncture. The era of expanding university enrolments had ended, 
the social importance of research had gained wider recognition, governments 
were applying financial constraints, federal-provincial relations were being 
redefined, and a new Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council was about to 
be established. The aims and objectives of graduate training and of 


university research might well be distorted or disadvantaged if no attempt was 


made to redefine them in the light of such rapidly evolving changes. 

Our subsequent contacts with scholars, university administrators 
and public officials confirmed the need for this study. ‘Ve have 
modified our assessment of the relative importance of the changes that are 
taking place, but we are more conscious than ever of the pressures for change 
and the need to adapt both graduate training and university research because 
of these changes. There may be no widespread agreement on what should be 
done, but every informed observer will agree on the need to reassess the aims 


and objectives of graduate training and university research in Canada. 


2. Major Themes of the Report 

The studies we carried out quickly confirmed the guidelines suggested to us 
by the questions we were asked and those which, at the outset, we were asking 
ourselves on the interpretation of our mandate. 

a. Interaction of Setence and Soctety 

The Saint-Paul-de-Vence conference on science and society in June 1972 
brought together about 40 scientists from nine countries. They confirmed 
that the relationship between science and society, while a close and a basic 
spe waS ambiguous and gave rise to deep divergences of viewpoint as a 
resuit of the lack of a commonly accepted theoretical framework. Therefore, 
while recognizing that the exact nature of this relationship constitutes a 
problem, we shall give this question, because of its importance, a central 
place in our concerns. 

It would be impossible to carry out an examination of the present and 
future of graduate studies in the humanities and social sciences if they 
were taken out of their total environment, which is that of the industrially 
developed society. The sciences - natural sciences and, increasingly, 
social sciences - are the driving force of this society. This changes the 
character of the demands that governments and private organizations now make 
on universities: the universities are creators and dispensers of knowledge 
and skills, and they train the specialists required. It is in meeting these 
demands in a positive way, but selectively and after careful thought, in 
accordance with its distinctive purpose, that the university will be able to 
persuade governments and the public to give it the material and human 


resources it needs in order to progress. 
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This state of affairs explains the growing presence of governments in 
university life - research councils, mission-oriented research done by 
government departments, the Secretary of State Department, the Ministry of 
State for Science and Technology, or their various counterparts in provincial 
governments. In teaching as well as in research, universities are no longer 
"free" institutions of learning in the sense that they are able to "go it 
alone." Governments provide the universities with the major part of their 
capital and operating funds and intervene more and more directly in 
developing courses of study and establishing conditions for the coordination 
of interuniversity activities. 

For the same reasons, the most diverse groups in society feel 
increasingly concerned by the directions in which the university is going. 
They make numerous demands which the university should try to meet. The 
university, until recently an institution mainly concerned with training new 
generations of professionals and recruiting professors from its own ranks, 
will now have to devote itself as well to training specialists in new fields 
that have developed in the last 30 years and preparing scholars to solve 
the many problems which have arisen in recent times. Pressed as they are on 
all sides by requests from groups in society which are often antagonistic to 
one another, the university and academics must think of new ways to train 
the specialists needed by society. 

b. Graduate Studtes and Formulatton of Soctal Objectives 

Today as in the past, universities are expected to fulfil a "critical" 
function. In theory if not always in practice, the university is given the 
right to pass judgment on the social objectives of individuals, communities 
and governments, and on the means of achieving these objectives. The 
university would find it impossible to fulfil this critical function suit- 
ably if graduate studies, and most particularly research, were not fully 
utilized. 

It is to be expected that the humanities and social sciences will assume 
a special responsibility in this regard because, for various reasons, the 
world of "values" is an integral part of their purpose. What is the current 
situation? 

For a number of reasons which will be examined, the natural sciences 


model has been imposed on the social sciences and on several disciplines in the 


humanities. The favor enjoyed by the methods and directions which have 
proved advantageous to the natural sciences is not in itself reprehensible. 
Scholars in the social sciences have saved themselves much unnecessary 

labor by adopting working methods that have already proven their worth else- 
where. However, attempting to restrict the field of research in the social 
sciences, as is often done, to subjects that lend themselves to quantitative 
methods is a parody of the intellectual approach particular to the natural 
sciences. This narrow conception also prevents the social sciences from 
questioning the values underlying their own approach and most social aims. 

The "objectivity" and "neutrality" claimed by the social sciences often 
justifies a refusal to judge the ends being pursued by "sponsors" of 
research projects suggested to scholars. Science in many ways serves the 
objectives of politics and industry. We cannot agree that the social 
sciences can be considered as neutral, or value free. This neutrality is 
being questioned increasingly in the natural sciences, where it has long 
been prevalent. In the natural sciences, the ethical aspect of the actual 
purpose of research has rarely been put forward directly, although it often 
has been in the social perences This question is so important in our view 
that we consider the participation of the social science scholar in defining 
research objectives as an integral part of the research itself. 

This conception of science and social science research will not be 
acceptable to all. However, we are convinced of the correctness of our 
position to the extent that we have made it one of the major themes of this 
report. 
ec. Needs and Wtshes of Professors and Students 
Most university professors in Canada devote only part of their energies to 
graduate studies. Moreover, while professors' workloads include teaching at 
the master's and doctoral levels, the same is not true of research, still too 
often considered in the human sciences as a merginal activity, taken for 
granted. In the chapter on professors, we will deal with the necessary 
conditions for arriving at a much wider view of the university professor as 
an instigator and promoter of graduate studies in the human sciences. 

Graduate students vary in number from one university to another. They 
have a quite highly developed sense of their own identity and more or less 


well-established associations of their own. However, in Canada, generally 


until now, they have not exerted pressures on the university as under- 
graduate students have done, and their needs and wishes are not nearly as 
well known, and no doubt not as fully acknowledged by the institution. We 
shall concentrate on the status that these students hope to achieve in the 
university and, as far as possible, describe their needs and wishes. As 
far as students are concerned, we shall adopt the view of the university 
described by Jean Ladriére: 


The university should no longer be viewed as an environment in which 
individuals are introduced to an established discipline, but as an environ- 
ment in which they find the material and human resources they need to 
acquire by themselves the training which corresponds to their tastes, their 
aspirations, their abilities and also the image they have come to form of 
society and their role in it. [Translation] 


Each of the three lines of force selected as major themes of this report 
will have a definite impact on the near future of the university, which will 
in all likelihood be subject to strong pressures. To consider the university 
a closed system would be a serious mistake. According to Philip E. Mosely: 


Under the impact of the industrial age, the nature and the extent of the 
involvement of university scholars and thereby, inescapably, of universities 
as major centres of liberal education, of professional training and of 
research, in the investigation of problems, both national and international, 
have changed greatly with each new generation. And each generation must, 
inevitably, reexamine and redefine the nature and the limits of that 
involvement, particularly with respect to those issues that in the end are 
subject to being decided, or at least shaped, by public authorities, by 
public funds and ultimately by public opinion.7 


The university of 1985 will probably differ from the university of 1977 
more than the university of 1977 differs from the university of 1960. The 
leap, however, will be more qualitative than quantitative. The major agent 
of change will no longer be the increase in student population, as was the 
case from 1960 to 1975, but rather the pressure of requirements at the 
graduate level. It is at that level that the finest fruits of the large 
investment in universities over the past 15 years have now begun to 
ripen. The period of getting under way, which lasted longer in the humanities 
and social sciences than in the natural sciences, may now be considered to 
have ended. It would be disastrous to think that graduate studies in Canada 
are already at the consolidation stage or the saturation point, since they 
have just reached the "cruising speed" necessary to ensure expansion. How- 


ever, the present political and economic climate does not favor the growth 


of graduate studies, which thus are likely to be stalled just as they enter 
a period of full expansion. 

The process of qualitative maturing now taking place will be much less 
spectacular than the quantitative growth of the last 15 years; it is 
thus likely to go unseen or be scarcely noticed and to be inadequately 
understood or supported by governments and the public. 

The university will not succeed without difficulty in justifying these 
new needs and, consequently, in meeting them. It has now become a public 
institution but has not yet realized the full extent and implications of the 
change. It will henceforth have to prove that it can produce the scientific 
knowledge and train the scholars and professionals which society so urgently 
needs. Much more than before, professors and students will have to under- 
stand that society supports the university not because science is in search 
of "truth", but because it is a source of knowledge that is judged useful. 
In order to fulfil its task today, the university will have to take care 
not to submit blindly to the demands of governments and the public. [In 
reality, it is up to the university to define its objectives and to find 
valid ways of adjusting to its new environment. It is up to the university 
to help find a formula for interaction between governments, the public and 


itself which will result in a creative dialectic between partners. 


3. Subject Definition: Science as a Driving Force in Contemporary Society 
The preceding considerations highlight the terms of our mandate and suggest 
promising lines of investigation. They are of such importance in our view 
that it would be useful to review them systematically to make them the basis 
of our subject definition. 

The leap forward which the university is being called upon to make can 
be stated as follows: how is an institution so thoroughly traditional to 
adapt to a new social environment which it had a large hand in creating? 
Theodore Hesburgh has written on this subject: 


The university is among the most traditional of all the institutions of our 
society and, at the same time, it is the institution most responsible for 
the changes that make our society the most changing in the history of man. 
Perhaps the most central challenge facing universities in a changing world 
is: Can universities adapt themselves rapidly enough to survive amid all 
the changes they have stimulated?8 


The often-heard charge that the university is an “ivory tower" is not 
a recent one - it was already being made in the nineteenth century. The 
term "ivory tower" connotes two sorts of reality closely related; it can be 
given two interpretations: a) the university as an institution is poorly 
linked to the social structure and thus represents a world apart, distant, 
inaccessible and insensitive to the many impulses which move and sometimes 
shake societies; b) professors, as teachers and scholars, operate ina 
closed system and look on the problems of mankind from a sort of airy 
Olympian height; and if they deign to descend among the people from time to 
time, to instruct or to offer solutions, it is in a somewhat autocratic 
manner, rather than as citizens directly involved in the life of the 
community. 

The university as an institution has a long history; Oxford and the 
Sorbonne can point to 700 years of continuous existence. European 
immigrants brought old-world traditions to North America, including the 
university tradition. These same immigrants came with aspirations for a 
new and better world, and old institutions were subtly altered by the 
Atlantic crossing. The universities of the new world would transmit the 
heritage of the past, but they would also respond to the ambitions of people 
for social status and economic success. 

The modern university bears little resemblance to these beginnings. 

In the mid-nineteenth century the president of a United States college could 
express the aims of a university in terms which also applied to Canadian 
universities of that period: "reverence for the aged, veneration for 
parents, for sacred institutions, for wisdom and for goodness in ee oa 
Nobody would dream of describing the aims of contemporary Canadian 
universities in these words. A president of a modern university might not 
disapprove of respect for tradition or for wisdom and good character, but he 
would not see them as the primary objectives of his institution. 

The objectives of the modern university show how radically this 
institution has been transformed over the last century. They also show how 
diverse and complex the modern university has become. There is still 
concern with preserving the intellectual and cultural heritage of the 


past and transmitting it to future generations. But the libraries and 
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laboratories are seen as much more than the repositories of existing 
knowledge; for many the major role of the modern university is to add to the 
sum of human knowledge. 

The first outlines of the modern university took shape in the sixteenth 
century, under the impetus of English merchants who wished to advance their 
own interests by using the knowledge produced by the pious monks for the 
glory of God, knowledge which they jealously kept to themselves. David 
Martin writes on the subject: 


The monks were careful scholars, and in accordance with an ancient vow of 
intellectual chastity, bent all their energy to make their studies pure. In 
the study of numbers, for example, they achieved extraordinary heights of 
purity. Anything which was "applied" smacked of the Great City and 
contravened the ancient vow. All the same, many were still not content with 
the standards of purity and entered more ascetic orders devoted to pursuits 
which were not only useless but which could obviously be recognized as such. 


Meanwhile, in the Great City there was a great need for knowledge and many 
people prepared and ready to seek it. The technocrats believed that 
knowledge was to be sought after in monasteries and asked the good monks to 
build new foundations, to allow into their midst many youths who had spent 
all their lives in the Great City. These had maybe never seen the long 
black robe of a monk, much less witnessed a performance of the ancient rites. 
Nevertheless, such youths prepared themselves by continuous spiritual 
exercises rising gradually from levels to degrees, happy in the promise that 
when they had spent their time with the monks they would become great men in 
the City. As for the monks, they were full of sad foreboding, but they began 
to raise the new foundations, just as the technocrats had commanded them. 


So the young men and women from the Great City sat at the feet of the monks 
and learnt many things, but most of all they learnt how to live ina 
monastery. Many indeed so loved the cloistered calm of their mentors that 
they wished never to leave it. Others stayed awhile and on their return to 
the Great City set up brotherhoods to cultivate themselves, just as did the 
good old monks. Yet others returned to the world only to find that the 
technocrats had deceived them and that they were not to be great men in the 
City but minor officials in distant provinces. And the more it became 
noised abroad that the technocrats were deceivers in this important matter, 
the more youths there were who wished never to leave the life of the 
cloister. So the monasteries became full to overflowing, the ancient rites 
were disrupted and in many places ceased almost to be practised. The monks 
were blamed for serving the technocrats who had so deceived them; the 
technocrats were blamed for disturbing the hallowed ways of the ancient 
rule. 


So it was that when the technocrats heard of all these things they began to 
build new houses, no longer in secluded valleys but in the Great City 
itself. In these houses appeared orders of friars (social scientists) 
whose business it was to think on the ways of the Great City and on the 


ancient knowledge of the monks, so that both should be brought together in 
harmony.... Many were the things the friars preached about in the Great 
City, but the technocrats did not fear them. So the time came when the 
youths who sat listening in the great preaching houses said to the friars: 
no one here has taken the ancient vows and it is now time to turn knowledge 
into activity.1° 


The connection of the university to the larger social structure has 
never been, is not and probably never will be definitively made. By very 
reason of its secular functions - progress and dissemination of knowledge, 
and the study and systematization of a society's values at a given point - 
it would appear desirable that the university maintain a certain distance 
between itself and the larger society. This would be not for the purpose of 
avoiding its special responsibilities but rather that it may, with the 
detachment afforded by its status in society, be better able to enlighten 
citizens on their own position and the choices open to them. 

The major task which has fallen to the modern university has been to 
attempt to reconcile the requirements of its twofold purpose: on the one 
hand, to devote itself to the pursuit of theoretical knowledge, and on the 
other hand, to meet the expectations of groups in society. Many of these 
groups count on the university to assist them in articulating and in solving 
problems which, because of their complexity or newness, go beyond the bounds 
of an imagination limited by special interests and empiricism. 

While the question of the university's responsibilities toward society 
has alae been asked, it is not surprising to note that the same is true 
of society's obligations to the university. The latter makes numerous 
demands on society, mainly of a material nature; in addition, the various 
groups in ae instead of seeking to subjugate the university to 
special interests, are expected to understand that the university must not 
waver from the strict guidelines that society has given it. Whenever the 
university has evaded the duties assigned to it, whoever the beneficiaries 
have been, the result has been ambiguous relations between it and the groups 
in society concerned, with the outcome being more often than not unfortunate 
results, rather than a creative dialectic between the parties. 

This ambiguity, as it affects relations between the university and 
governments, is particularly harmful, especially when one considers the 


extraordinary growth of expectations of the university on the part of all 
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groups in society and the increasing hesitation of the university as to the 
manner of responding to these expectations. Since 1940 there have been not 
only quantitative changes but also a true qualitative leap. No longer is 
there simple, though rapid, growth within a familiar order of things; 
rather, there are widespread changes, the characteristics of which, not to 
mention the possible effects on minds and organizations, are difficult to 
determine. 

In order to understand what we are witnessing, we must seek out the 
causes of the qualitative leap by the university in the upheavals which 
have shaken the very structure of society. The directions taken by 
scientific development since 1940, and the new industrial and social 
technology which has resulted, represent the major factor in this qualitative 
change. 

In a large number of contemporary societies, the university and the 
research institutes which gravitate around it are among the major producers 
of scientific knowledge; thus there is no cause for surprise in the sudden 
renewal of interest on the part of governments and widely diverse groups in 
society in the university and in seeking new forms of relationships 
between the university and society. 

Examining the same order of problems, Douglas T. Kenny, President of 
the University of British Columbia, probably produced the fairest answer 
that could honestly be offered - an answer that clearly reveals the very 
special and, it must be said, uncertain position of the university in 
society: 


But there is only one kind of contribution we are equipped by our nature to 
make in return for society's support. That contribution is the fruits of 
the learning process in which we are engaged. Those fruits, regrettably, 
are not always tangible or quick-ripening ones. In fact, most are hard to 
see and slow to mature. Our returns to society are of greater value just 
for this reason, for they are more lasting returns. They are to be found 
in the intellectual maturing of students, in the long and patient searches 
of scholars, both of which lead - in the long run - to the enrichment of 
society as a whole.ll 


The place of the university in society is uncertain in the sense that 
those responsible for policy decision-making, as well as the larger public, 
tend to remain insensitive to the services the university is able to render, 


if these are not accompanied by a promise of tangible short-term returns to 
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individuals and organizations. In a period of stricter limits on funding, 
governments will choose to reduce financial assistance to universities, and 
to education in general, before they restrain their spending in many other 
areas. They may choose to act in this way, since individuals and groups do 
not immediately comprehend the repercussions of these spending restraints, 
and thus are not prompted to make vigorous representations to their 
politicians to have them rectify their priorities in favor of the university. 
In addition, academic lobbies are notoriously powerless. 

The university has become a centre of research and analysis, of 
scientific discovery, a place where we can expand our understanding of the 
physical and social worlds and of human nature. In North America, the 
university also fulfils other functions. It provides specialized 
training and certification for an ever-increasing number of professions, 
until the enrolment in professional faculties may rival or even surpass the 
enrolment in the disciplines in the arts and sciences. Universities also 
serve broader social objectives than they once did. The emphasis on the 
development of good character, so central to the nineteenth century 
university, was the emphasis of an institution, often identified with a 
religious denomination, which trained the youth of a small and closed 
Minority. In contrast, the modern secular university, largely financed by 
public funds, is in principle opposed to discrimination by social class or 
creed, and indeed, an emphasis on equality of opportunity makes it an 
instrument of social mobility. The university is also seen as a reservoir 
of specialists and experts to whom government and industry may turn for 
information and advice. The small institution with narrowly defined objectives 
has become large and complex, with such diversity of aims and objectives that, 
according to Clarke Kerr, even its name is no longer appropriate and what we 
now call universities would be better described as "multiversities". 

This modern institution has evolved gradually, without conforming to 
prior rule or principle. No single individual or institution provided the 
leadership, iand no single social need or objective determined the pattern of 
change. It is clear, however, that the modern university first emerged in 
the United States in the years before the first World War and that it was a 
response to a variety of social pressures and social values. Democracy was 


one social objective, an objective which at that time was seen in terms of 
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individual freedom and opportunity. Critics of the university denounced 
its exclusiveness and advocated equality of opportunity. Linked with this 
was the need to broaden the curriculum, to dilute the elitism of the 
classical program by offering courses which would be attractive and useful 
to a wider student body. Democracy meant expanded enrolment, it meant a 
greater responsiveness to public expectations, it meant a greater concern 
for the "real" and the practical, for knowledge that had social "utility." 
The results within the university can be illustrated by the dramatic 
expansion of the university curriculum, with the rigidly structured 
classical curriculum being liberalized by the introduction of electives and 
options. Faculties of applied science, such as agriculture and engineering, 
might even rival the older faculties. 

The university was also altered because of the enhanced social 
importance given to research. Research, like democracy, could have a variety 
of meanings, and research would be used to justify almost any scientific 
investigation, pure or applied. The spirit of inquiry, at first associated 
with German universities, found a hospitable climate in United States 
universities of the late nineteenth century. Graduate faculties were 
established, the PhD became the mark of a scholar, and research became a 
major activity at universities and one which seemed to many to be more 
creative than the traditional role of teaching. Early in the twentieth 
century, Thorstein Veblen could define a university as "a body of mature 
scholars and scientists, the 'faculty' - with whatever plant and equipment 
may incidentally serve as appliances for their ori 4 that definition 
marks an extraordinary evolution in an institution which only a half-century 
before had usually been defined in terms of students. 

The diverse pressures on the traditional university were not always 
consistent. Offering equality of opportunity meant allowing more students 
to enrol at the undergraduate level, but the emphasis on high standards of 
scholarship would limit the number of students eligible for admission to the 
graduate faculty. On the other hand, a research orientation required 
specialization in one discipline or area, and this was facilitated even at 
the undergraduate level by the number of options and electives. It should 
also be noted that while utility and research became dominant values in the 


new university, there were also other values which had their champions. The 


is 


advocates of a liberal culture, for example, were usually a small minority, 
but their claims for the humanist tradition and good taste were never 
completely ignored. The new university was a complex and diversified 
institution, extraordinarily flexible and adaptable. By responding to a 
wide range of social demands it became one of the major institutions in 
modern society, but at the same time it ran the risk of dispersing its 
efforts, of failing to identify its priorities and failing to distinguish 
between what was essential and what was secondary. For half a century, the 
new university was dynamic and successful, growing in prestige and influence 
and associated with most of the major developments of the period. 

The preceding remarks raise various questions whose clarification is 
important. The conclusions we draw from them will enable us later in the 
report, we hope, to place in the proper perspective many of the questions 
raised. We are not attempting to present herein an original work; we are 
examining for our own benefit the contentious aspects of relations between 
science and society which have arisen in recent years, and we are briefly 
reporting on the effects of these new conditions on the university as an 
institution. 

a. Setenee and Soctety 

Whatever interpenetration of science and society exists today, the nature of 
the scientific method has not been essentially modified. As in the past, 
science represents "the body of knowledge and results which, in order to be 
based on methods of experiment and verification, are subjected to a universal 
theoretical Secon tions & At the same time, science reflects the "whole of 
the institutions and mechanisms for producing, disseminating and applying 
knowledge" or, in the words of Norman W. Storer, "the organized social 
activity of men and women who are concerned with extending man's body of 
empirical knowledge through the use of (investigatory) enieneci tan 

Science is not a univocal reality. As Louis Althusser points out, there 
is no such thing as "science" per se, but rather a number of "sciences." 
Furthermore, these sciences are graded on a scale, with different grading 
systems being possible according to the criteria selected. Thus the social 
sciences may be said to be "inferior" to the natural sciences with regard to 
criteria for experimentation and verification, but "superior" to the natural 


sciences in quality of purpose. 
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By nature and by vocation science is universal. Reference is commonly 
made to the "international science community" or to "world scientific 
culture." By contrast, the institutional framework of research which allows 
scientific progress to be made is generally national; in addition, in 
federally-governed nations there is often a sharing of powers between the 
different levels of government, as is the case in Canada. This twofold 
condition results in creative or, on the other hand, inhibiting tensions: 
different national "styles" of carrying on scientific activity, distinct 
ideological "colorations," and so on. 

Science is only one of the many possible forms of knowledge, and can 
make no claim to absolute supremacy over other forms such as the arts, 
letters or philosophy. These other forms allow for ways of penetrating the 
secrets of nature and life which are much more firmly rooted in time, and 
from their respective viewpoints just as valid. Far from being natural to 
man, science as a systematic activity, as the sociologist Max Weber clearly 
demonstrated, is rather the product of specific historical cultures. It is 
difficult to imagine these cultures rejecting science, having absorbed it to 
the extent that today it is part of their very nature; however, this is not 
out of the eocecaent a 

As a particular cultural activity, science projects its own values onto 
society's values, leaving a deep and lasting impression. Of course, it is 
not to science but to human intellect that we owe the concern for 
"rationality," "objectivity," verification" and "experimentation." Neverthe- 
less, with the gradual predominance of the scientific mode of knowledge from 
the sixteenth century on, this concern has increasingly taken on logical and 
ethical proportions. It is expressed today in a set of meanings and logical 
premises - abstraction, generalization and rationalization - which have 
become basic characteristics of contemporary bureaucratic mentality and 
Peiceion oe This permeation of society by science is especially evident 
in results over the last four centuries. Even in the seventeenth century, 
Descartes stated that, thanks to experimental science, man was about to 
become "master and teacher of nature." Francis Bacon (who said that 
"science is power") expressed the same idea with an even greater awareness 


of the true calling of iene 


ay 


At this point one thing should be made clear: it is not science alone 
that is in question when speaking of the revolutionary social changes of the 
last four centuries, but perhaps even more the applications of science, which 
is to say, technology. Science is closely linked with different kinds of 
power - political, economic, social and cultural - in the sense that it is 
perhaps the mainstay of those powers because it was the driving force 
behind the three technological revolutions of the last two centuries: steam, 
electricity and the atom. Norman W. Storer put it very clearly: 


Modern science is of little or no importance to the vast majority of the 
world's population, including the population of advanced, industrialized 
nations ... the existence of science and its work in advancing knowledge 
has almost no direct effect upon the man in the street anywhere in the world. 
Rather it is the application of scientific knowledge in engineering and 
other forms of technology that have brought such spectacular changes in the 
material context of our lives over the past century, and it has been the 
"popularizers" rather than scientists themselves who have facilitated the 
impact of scientific findings upon our basic values and our view of the 
world. It is only because of the increasing dependence of technology on 
scientific progress and the closer ties between science and the common 
universe of discourse, that we now speak of the "practical" importance of 
science ... Actually it has only been within the last century, if as long 
as that, that scientific progress and technology have been related at all 
--.- But it has been increasingly the case that scientific advances are 
directly responsible for technological advances, so there is, actually, 
increasing justification for saying that science is gaat 2 in our daily 
lives - even though the connection is still indirect.1 


We will return later in the report to this central question of the link 
between science and technology. In any case, these links are much closer and 
more immediate than many people think. We accept the questions put in a 
Unesco report: 


Are the borders between science and technology clearly defined? There are 
social motivations for industrialization and technology, but is there not 
also scientific voluntarism on the part of the scientist? Is there a break 
or a development between the natural world and the world remoulded by man? 
Is the scientific world a strict substitute for the external world, toa 
point where it would no longer be necessary to distinguish between scientific 
reality and concrete reality? The purpose of the dialectic between man and 
nature, according to Marx, was to humanize nature; but it is one thing to 
interpret usefulness to man in nature, and another to transpose nature to the 
level of man's institutions. Is this transposition not indicative of a 
cultural activity, an ideology for example - in any case a mental context 
distinct from scientific activity? There is some distance to cover between 
science and technology: by purely scientific instigation, or by an appeal 
from man? There is also a feedback effect of technology on the progress of 
science. But since technology develops according to man's needs, is it not 
then because culture intervenes increasingly in scientific activity?20 

[ Translation | 
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The problem faced by the sociology of science does not primarily involve 
the reasons which led the modern Western world to cultivate the scientific 
method of reasoning - this was known for thousands of years. Neither does it 
bear on the use of scientific knowledge for practical purposes - this goes 
back very far, as evidenced by such amazing feats as building the great 
pyramids of Egypt. The problem essentially involves the importance given by 
Western man to this method of reasoning and, perhaps even more, to the motives 
which led him systematically to apply scientific knowledge to utilitarian 
purposes. No doubt the very nature of Western scientific accomplishment, from 
Leonardo da Vinci to Kepler, Copernicus, Galileo and Newton, principally in 
astronomy, physics and experimental mechanics, lent themselves more directly 
to applications than did the mathematics, geometry and the various cosmogonies 
of the scientists of the ancient world, notably Pythagoras, Euclid and 
Ptolemy. Nevertheless, it took a veritable cultural revolution for the 
Western world to set aside, over a few generations, the prescriptive wisdom 
of empiricism. In other words, the West replaced the ancient wisdom which 
dictated man's conduct with the search for experimental-type solutions. 

The symbiosis of science and culture in all cases contains an element of 
dramatization. An illustration of this is to be found in the previously 
quoted Unesco study. 


But this historic dramatization of confrontations between culture and science 
does not prevent us from coming back to a more basic level, to study the 
ability of cultures to assimilate scientific development without losing their 
distinctiveness. And perhaps this ability must be situated at several levels 
of depth ... is the dialectic between man and nature similar in all cultures? 
What is it that characterizes African or Asian cultures, for example, in 
comparison with Western cultures? Is nature understood in the same way, and 
does it lead to the same integration of man into his surroundings, to the 
same humanization, through work, of useful creations or works of art? A 
sociological analysis carried out in rural areas of Africa, South America, 
and India would be a rich source of information: housing, ventilation and 
farming are marked by such ingeniousness that it is difficult not to see in 
them the primary resources of science.?21l 


This cultural revolution is concomitant with the new thinking which 
appeared after the breakdown of the sociopolitical framework of feudalism, 
which was manifested mainly in the Renaissance, the Reformation and the 
emergence of the bourgeoisie. Max Weber attempted to establish that the 


Protestant Reformation, capitalism and experimental science arose out of the 
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same spirit of systematic investigation and Pationatt sia 2 In addition, and 
this has been clearly shown by Robert K. Meetore the development of modern 
science was not only the fruit of abstract logic. The conception that 
Westerners formed of their social needs at different periods in history 
necessarily enters the picture. Beginning with the seventeenth century, 
choices made by societies, especially with respect to navigation and armaments, 
governed the general directions taken by scientific research. No doubt the 
social objectives proposed to, or imposed on scientists by governments and 
other agencies in society varied in time and space. But to the extent that 
consensus in a society became stronger with regard to needs to be met, and 
the conviction that science could provide valid solutions gained ground, the 
demands on science and scientists became stronger. 

The interaction of science and society's needs, today very close, is also 
most complex. Science is truly the cement that holds modern industrial 
society together. Certainly there are still many proponents of the "scientific 
republic," demanding that science be strictly independent, in accordance with 
its own system of logic and sheltered from any exogenous influence. In 
addition, scientists should be free to choose their topics of research and 
basic approaches for the pursuit of theories and methods. It would no longer 
enter anyone's mind to adopt the famous toast made by the English mathematician, 
G.H. Hardy, in 1940, "Here's to pure mathematics. May it never have any See 
Whether scientists are aware of it or not, today more than ever the problems 
they raise are in a dialectical relationship with society's Weadene 

Scientists can no longer remain "neutral" toward society, much less stand 
aloof from the emotional, and often contradictory needs of individuals and 
communities. In reality, as Jean-Jacques Salomon writes, the scientific 
community wishes science to constitute not only one of its ends but a valid 
means of bringing its purposes into line with those of society. 

The dialectic between science and social needs leads scientists to come 
to terms, in practice, with the objectives of governments, military chiefs of 
staff, directors of economic enterprises, union leaders, and other leaders 
called upon to articulate social needs. In this way, modern industrial 
society has favoured economic growth and armaments. "A daughter of war," as 
Salomon refers to it, science could, with equal propriety, be called a 


daughter of industrial enterprise. The resulting choices have left a strong 
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impression on all contemporary political, industrial, social and cultural 
technologies. At the same time, these choices have favored progress in 
certain scientific disciplines, physics and chemistry for example, to the 
detriment of other disciplines such as microbiology and health sciences, 
psychology and sociology. 

In the last few years, advanced industrial societies have come to 
question the social choices that have been made since the 19th century. The 
decision to bring scientific efforts to bear mainly on the objectives of economic 
growth and arms production has given rise to contradictory results. Along with 
the considerable improvement in the material conditions of existence (the 
standard of living), the quality of life has deteriorated to the disturbing 
extent that the very survival of mankind and of the planet is today in 
jeopardy. We might mention the agonizing problems associated with pollution 
in all its forms; the rapid depletion of nonrenewable natural resources and 
the extreme precariousness of food sources while the world's population grows 
exponentially and consumer expectations become ever more difficult to satisfy; 
the development of technology based on electronics and cybernetics, which is 
upsetting our preconceived notions of work, shattering the structures of 
manufacturing industries, and giving rise to new categories in society 
(technical intelligentsia, managers and technocrats); the universality and 
standardization of education; the apparently limitless expansion of free time, 
without the accompanying creation of the valid components of an "educated" 
culture of "leisure civilization"; the apparent inability of existing 
political systems to meet the demands of individuals and communities, which 
holds the growing threat for nation states of upheavals likely to shake the 
very foundations of human society. 

Awareness of these distressing conditions has been spreading very 
quickly in the last 10 years, and an ever-increasing number of groups in 
society have begun to question the objectives which society has pursued 
Since the 19th century. This questioning, directed specifically to the 
military-industrial technologies responsible for the hazards threatening our 
planet, pillories the capitalist system of production which favors military- 
industrial technology and the bourgeois class which exploits this technology 
for its own benefit. In a roundabout way it also attacks science itself, 


which is the source of this technology. It specifically accuses the 
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scientific community of consciously or otherwise putting itself at the 
service of the "Establishment". It even goes so far as to attack the basic 
foundations of modern science, that is, the pursuit of a "value-destroying" 
rationality and the approval of a method of validation which "kills life." 
Contemporary science, driven by blind logic and continuing to grow on the 
thrust given it in the 16th century, would inevitably lead the world to 
ruin. 

We shall come back to the subject of the relationships between the 
contemporary cultural crisis and scientific activity. Let it be said 
immediately, however, that this crisis poses a question for science which it 
cannot evade. Moreover, the scientific community must contribute its share 
by giving thought to the question and finding answers. 

It would seem that the broad outlines of a reply by politicians and other 
leaders of society, if not by the scientific community, to the questions 
raised by a scientific technology too heavily directed toward economic growth 
and armaments, are beginning to take shape. This reply may be summed up by 
the term "quality of life." It is through in-depth study of the meaning and 
the scope of this term that corrective action will be found to the choices 
made by society and the technology used by society until now. 

Such an in-depth study should result in a conspicuous role being given 
to the social sciences and the humanities in putting new technology of a 
social and cultural nature into operation, to create an order of values 
more in line with the needs of our times. However, in their present state 
of development, the humanities and social sciences will have difficulty in 
pee eina the increasingly specific expectations they arouse. They should 
strengthen their theoretical foundations, review their methodologies and 
avoid compromises with the powers that be. This is no mean responsibility. 
Even the best brains find it hard to conceive of the form the needed 
rectification might take. However, specialists in the human sciences can 
no longer refuse to fully assume all of their obligations. 

b. The Growing Permeation of Soctety by Setenee: Consequences for the 
Untverstty 
In resituating the university as a system sui generis in relations to itself 


and to the total environment, it becomes possible to assess the scope of the 


task facing it in every one of its areas and its activities; graduate studies 
in the humanities and social sciences are primarily involved, since in many 
respects these are more immediately affected by recent developments than are 
other areas of teaching and research. 

Governments and many groups in society would like the university to 
assume a number of duties, in particular the task of training new categories 
of specialists in disciplines corresponding more closely to conditions in a 
society subject to abrupt changes brought about by new technology: ecologists, 
demographers, development specialists, public relations and advertising 
specialists, computer programmers, specialist engineers in management, 
economics, political science, sociology, health sciences, gerontology, micro- 
biology, and so on. As Robert E. McGarrah has stated: 


Ironically, the university's role and mission are being challenged at a time 
when its capabilities and society's demands for more rational humanitarian 
approaches to problems of industrial civilization are perhaps greater than 
ever. 


The university is being asked to respond rapidly to the many demands of 
people working in professional fields, for whom the changes taking place 
require retraining in one or more of these new disciplines. 

On quite a different level - that of graduate studies - the university 
is expected to train the scholars society needs, either to direct and 
emphasize the new trends, or to diminish the undesirable consequences of the 
predominant technology. Moreover, academics are being asked to play a part 
in the creation of social policies and to undertake research in areas 
corresponding to society's priorities, in the assumption that this research 
will result in new industrial and social technology. At the same time, it 
is still mainly scientific academics who are being asked for the answers to 
the burning questions of the moment, questions concerning values and the 
very fate of the planet, in a world which has been so heavily influenced by 
scientific trends which today are being called into question. The modern 
university, far from being mired in inertia, is engaged in a dynamic process 
of interaction with its surroundings, and is changing constantly. The 
presence of elements of inertia within the university cannot be denied - they 
are all too obvious. However, the forces of change are in constant opposition 


and are sufficient to shatter them. Philip E. Mosely writes: 
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Under the impact of the industrial age, the nature and the extent of the 
involvement of liberal education, of professional training and of research, 
in the investigation of problems, both national and international, have 
changed greatly with each new generation. 28 


The contemporary university is on the horns of a serious dilemma: 
either it cannot adjust to the conditions resulting from new forms of inter- 
action between science and society, in which case graduate studies will 
vegetate and scientific research will in the end leave the university for 
more fertile ground; or it will respond successfully to the formidable 
challenges being made to it and, as was the case in the sixteenth century for 
the monasteries, when the monks acquiesced to the demands of the city 
merchants, it will emerge radically altered. 

In the opinion of the Commission, the university cannot evade the urgent 
demands being made upon it without becoming unworthy of society's support but, 
at the same time, it must react selectively and in accordance with its own 
goals. Major readjustments are required in administration and in courses of 
study, student status, professors' workload, amount of resources needed and 
conditions under which they are utilized, the status of university research, 
relationships between free research and mission-oriented research and the 
connection of each of these with graduate studies. 

The magnitude of the costs of university funding and the increasing 
awareness of the university's unique position in society will lead govern- 
ments, many groups in society (citizens' groups in particular) and the general 
public to control very closely the way in which the university uses its 
resources and carries out the duties it is expected to assume. 

A major aspect of the present circumstances in a federation such as 
Canada concerns the nature of the university's political framework in all its 
aspects and with particular regard to graduate studies and research. The 
federal government is relaxing its hold on the universities, which are 
gradually and irreversibly being incorporated into provincial systems of 
postsecondary education. Coordination of graduate academic studies is taking 
place increasingly in a provincial context. This development toward a growing 
"provincialization" of graduate studies and of the university in general we 
take to be a fact to bear constantly in mind in making our recommendations. 

Our mandate limits our study to graduate studies in the humanities and 


social sciences. However, the entire university is today being challenged. 
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We are not unaware that universities are far from having found valid solutions 
to all the problems raised by undergraduate studies: goals, courses of study, 
resources, over-crowding, rising student expectations and continuing education. 
Quite the contrary. However, the many questions as to the goals and the means 
of planning and developing graduate studies, particularly in the social 
sciences, may be asked of the whole university as well, and the university 
will have to answer these questions through in-depth adjustments. In devoting 
ourselves exclusively to an examination of the latter questions, we are in no 
way minimizing the importance of the former on which, in a number of cases, 
our analyses have shed new light. 

The directions in research most likely to affect universities are 
increasingly determined by broad shifts in public opinion and expectations. 
It is not known at present how the university will succeed in reconciling the 
necessary responses to the many and often contradictory demands made of it and 
still safeguard its’ autonomy, so that it will be able to fulfil its purpose 


even in the face of severe limitations, now and in the future. 


4. Procedures 

From our first contacts with the university environment, we noted on the part 
of many people a great deal of interest and a strong desire to cooperate in 
our study. Thus we have employed a procedure which in some respects differs 
from that generally followed by commissions of inquiry. Appearing in an 
appendix is a list of the briefs, documents and studies produced for the 
commission and, where appropriate, the names of those who worked on Sear 
It might be useful to mention briefly the more distinctive features of some 
of our inquiry methods. 

Following the customary practice, we naturally asked Canadian 
universities to submit briefs, and 40 universities replied. In addition, 
various groups and individuals spontaneously submitted resolutions or 
suggestions. By contrast, the Commission, in a departure from traditional 
practice, did not hold formal public hearings. Instead, its members attended 
a number of meetings and conferences on topics related to its mandate; they 
also visited certain universities, at the request of the administration or 


of groups of professors. 


Within the set budget and time limits, the Commission carried out a 
number of studies of a quantitative or qualitative nature. These studies 
were defined and carried out in such a way as to answer questions which have 
not until now received the attention they merit. The Commission carefully 
read the inquiry reports and studied a number of secondary sources, both 
Canadian and foreign, relevant to its work. 

Furthermore, we sought to penetrate closer to the heart of the university 
by trying to directly involve professors, students and a number of learned 
societies. In this way we devised the plan of working groups made up of 
professors and, in some cases students, in eight universities, as well as 
the disciplinary studies project carried out for the Commission by six learned 
societies. In both cases, we were anxious to co-operate as closely as 
possible with those in charge of these particular studies. These groups very 
often took the initiative of organizing meetings of professors and students, 
in which specialists in the social sciences and the natural and health sciences 
were brought together, in order to discuss questions relating to the purpose 
of their studies. Some learned societies held similar meetings with their 
members. Because of their number and lack of formal organization, it was 
much more difficult for us to reach students directly. Nevertheless, working 
sessions held by two of our research assistants in 10 universities enabled 
us to gain a better knowledge and understanding of their needs and wishes. 

The report would have been quite different without the often lively exchanges 
of opinion between professors and students, and if we had not had access to 
the students' carefully prepared, perceptive reports. 

All those who have previously discussed universities have come up against 
the same difficulty - inadequate and inaccurate data on most of the topics 
they wished to study. Whether the topic was students, professors, courses of 
study at various levels, operating credits or capital investment, they were 
often forced to work with outdated statistics, which differed from one source 
to another or were of dubious value. Research departments in universities 
collect data on the basis of the aims of the institution concerned, and 
government departments do the same. Statistics Canada and international 
data centres use classifications defined for other purposes. Moreover, the 
clear impression is left that the responsible organizations themselves are 


in a way to blame for this state of confusion. Until recently, no one in 
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the universities, administration, media, or general public had made a serious 
attempt to discover the real situation in the universities; everyone accepted 
the blurred, if not incoherent, image created by the data coming from various 
sources. 

For several reasons having to do with present cultural, economic, social 
and political circumstances, the time of this deplorable carelessness is 
past. From now on we must seek a precise, accurate picture of the university. 
It will take several years before a complete picture is available. In 
collecting data, sometimes we were forced, as others have been, to resort to 
less than reliable sources, and we have filled in the gaps as best we could. 
We have used, and perhaps abused, figures and percentages. This was a 
deliberate choice. Every discipline, every region, and every university has 
had to get its bearings and evaluate its performance with respect to all 
components and in all activities of graduate studies in the humanities and 
social sciences. 

Before we get involved in the intriguing but chancy game of numbers, a 
word on the nature of the sources and the problems encountered in using 
them. Statistics Canada, the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, the Canadian Association of Graduate Schools, each university and the 
OECD provided closely matched figures on student enrolment. For some areas 
and some years, however, the differences were considerable, and even for a 
question as simple as enrolments at different levels the figures may differ 
by more than 10 percent. Statistics Canada data are more complete and go 
back further in time; thus they generally lend themselves more readily to 
comparison than do other data. Data from the Canadian Association of 
Graduate Schools, on the other hand, contain more information on individual 
disciplines and universities. It has been possible on occasion to compare 
data from these two organizations with certain university statistics. There 
again, the figures do not agree, and differences may be more than 10 percent. 

There are other difficulties related to the definition of a university. 
Even the number of universities in Canada varies according to source. In 
addition, the provinces have not adopted uniform categories for designating 
university students. Thus, at the undergraduate level in particular, there 
are still noticeable differences between provinces in this regard, and even 


differences within a province. 
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Statistics Canada provides data on institutions which grant graduate 
degrees. Aside from information on educational institutions, these statistics 
relate to affiliated institutions which grant graduate degrees. 

For the master's and doctoral levels, the statistics are presented in 
such a way as to distinguish easily between those of the principal institution 
and those of affiliated institutions. At the undergraduate level, the 
situation is much more complex. In some provinces, postsecondary 
institutions, such as the community colleges in Ontario, the CEGEPs (Colléges 
d'enseignement général et professionnel) in Quebec, and junior colleges in 
Alberta and British Columbia, offer parallel courses leading to undergraduate 
diplomas. Moreover, reforms in the structure of postsecondary education in 
Quebec at the end of the '60s, and in the Western provinces at the beginning 
of the '70s, have led Statistics Canada and the provincial agencies to 
update their methods of data collection, thereby affecting chronoligical 
orders. As a result, in years in which these structural changes were made in 
a province, the bases of calculation were abruptly altered, making comparisons 
with other provinces for given time periods very difficult. For example, the 
transformation of higher education in Quebec in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
created real problems of data classification. By 1973, most of these issues 
had become resolved, but by then the emphasis was on collecting future data, 
not on standardizing the data produced in the period of transformation. 
Accordingly, data on this period of change may not be as comparable with 
preceding or subsequent data as one might wish. 

In the example cited, as in many others, great care is required in using 
the figures and percentages. Precautions taken in collecting and analyzing 
data have enabled us to reduce the margin of error to a minimum. But we have 
a feeling that it will be easy for the universities to refute those statements 
which may not suit them. They will merely have to claim that the statements 
are based on obsolete data or on data different from those produced by their 
own studies. What can be done to counter such claims? Let us hope the 
causes which may have misled us will soon be eliminated and that, if we cannot 
always agree on the interpretation to be given to certain facts, at least 


these facts will be irrefutable. 
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5. Plan of Report 
In order to reach any accurate conclusion on graduate studies in the 
humanities and social sciences, we must first place them in the general 
context of the university and in the framework of graduate studies. On the 
subject of students, we shall examine the growth in numbers, and their needs 
and wishes. We shall proceed in a similar fashion for professors. At 
another stage of the report, we shall discuss university research, its 
distinctive characteristics, costs, justification and the organizations subsi- 
dizing it. Underlying these reports will always be a special question, that of 
relations between research and teaching. Another section will deal with 
science policy, its foundations and limitations, and the reform of federal 
reserach organizations. Also under study will be federal-provincial relations 
in the field of graduate studies, the present trend toward "provincialization" 
of graduate studies and the special case of Quebec. In conclusion, we shall be 
dealing with the foreseeable future of graduate studies and will seek to 
establish an optimal growth threshold which will enable them to reach a suitable 
"cruising speed." 

This will be the outline followed: 
1) the university and graduate studies, 


2) research, 


3) science policy. 
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The Canadian University and Graduate Studies 


in the Field of Humanities and Social Sciences 
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INTRODUCTION 


The first Master of Arts degrees were awarded in 1845 at King's College, an 
affiliate of the University of Toronto and, soon after, McGill University con- 
ferred’ master’ s*degrees for” the first time. Forty years later, other univer- 
sities, such as Queen's in 1889, joined this select group. It was only much 
later, however, that coherent graduate studies programs were designed in 
Canadian universities. Yale granted its first PhD degree in 1861. Basing 
themselves on the German model, Harvard in 1872 and Johns Hopkins in 1876 
developed the first graduate studies programs in America. In 1900 there were 
in the United States 50 accredited universities conferring the Doctor of 
Philosophy decreas; In Canada, however, it was not until 1922 that the first 
school, of graduate studies was established at the University of Toronto. But 
both the. University of Toronto and McGill University, whose development closely 
follows the former, have displayed rather little interest in graduate studies 
and research. These two teaching institutions, nowadays as in the past the 
most important in the country in many respects, have considered themselves as 
undergraduate institutions and have acted accordingly. The Task Force set up 
at the University of Toronto for our Commission indicated: 


As late as 1955, the University of Toronto was primarily an_undergraduate 
institution to which a small graduate program was attached. 


What applies to the University of Toronto and McGill University is even 
more applicable to the two oldest francophone universities, Laval University 
and the University of Montreal. Except for a few sectors, structural and 
creative changes have been so slow in materializing that even these older 
universities consider themselves today as, first and foremost, undergraduate 
institutions. This also applies to more recent universities. 

Yet the changes which numerous universities have undergone over the last 
15 years are extensive. Official addresses increasingly stress the "primary" 
importance of graduate studies and the research "output" as an indicator of 
the quality of universities. This rhetoric is not unfounded and corresponds 
to a slow evolution in the minds of people. Claude Bissell, who contributed 
so greatly to the unparalleled growth of the University of Toronto during his 


13 years as president (1958-1971), clearly expresses this new consciousness: 
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The school of graduate studies is the fighting edge of the university upon 
which its scholarly reputation largely depends. 


In a good number of cases, the germination period of graduate studies is 
past, at least in some eceters: Elsewhere, it is continuing. Another period, 
that of orientation and consolidation, holds new promise but faces new con- 
straints. Choices will need to be made and already scarce resources redistri- 
buted. 

Increasingly in Canada, as has been the case in the United States for a 
long time, the value of the university is measured by the importance of graduate 
studies and research. Thus, the working group at Queen's University states, 


The ideal university is not only vitally concerned with teaching - the transmis- 
sion of knowledge - but also with research - the discovery and the integration 
of new knowledge... It must guard, critically assess and creatively reconstruct 
our aesthetic, moral, social and political values. 


Of course, graduate studies develop differently at each university. They 
are not the same at the University of Toronto and at York University, at Laval 
and at the University of Quebec at Montreal, at the University of British 
Columbia and at Memorial or Dalhousie. Our analyses and recommendations will 
take into account differences of age and location. 

In all cases, the establishment and development of graduate studies ina 
university is an extremely complex endeavour resulting in a transformed uni- 
versity environment: establishment of new bodies in the basic teaching units 
or at the intermediate or senior administration levels of the university; 
creation of new, competitive relations within the university; new interest 
groups struggling to obtain as many material and human resources as possible; 
doubts or even conflicts with regard to the graduate studies program and the 
promotion of students from the undergraduate to other levels; uncertainty 
about the extent of graduate employment in the marketplace; concern that 
governments will fail to recognize the particular value and specific needs of 
graduate studies. In short, the establishment and development of graduate 
studies upsets the traditional equilibrium, hence the need for accommodations 
enabling the coexistence, under one administration, of undergraduate, graduate 
and even post-graduate studies as well as scientific research. 

The rate and mode of development are very different for the natural 


sciences, and for the humanities and social sciences. The theoretical and 


methodological foundations of the former are much more solidly based than 
those of the latter; the status of scientific, free and mission-oriented 
research also is much better defined. Thus, graduate teaching and research 
are much more closely linked in the natural sciences than in the humanities 
and social sciences. In addition, until the last few years, the funds allo- 
cated to research in this latter sector constituted only a very small fraction 
of the overall expenditures on scientific university research and, except in 
a few universities, this imbalance has yet to be corrected. In most Canadian 
universities, the design and organization of graduate studies are based on 
criteria established for the natural sciences. The humanities and social 
sciences therefore must adapt to this constraining situation; however, as they 
become more self-confident and more conscious of their original nature, human 
science specialists begin to question the model of natural scientists. 

The expansion of graduate studies in the human sciences creates another 
problem equally important but of a different kind. An additional hierarchy 
of universities will probably emerge, as was the case a short time ago in the 
United States. American universities are graded and it is the quality of 
graduate studies, not the value of undergraduate programs, which determines 
the rank assigned to each university. This is a cumulative process. Generally, 
where both fields of study coexist, the most renowned universities in natural 
sciences are also renowned for their humanities and social sciences; similarly, 
universities with a poor reputation in the first field have the same reputa- 
tion in the Sehetee 

This same phenomenon does not necessarily occur in Canada. However, if 
this phenomenon were based on a kind of intrinsic law, we could hardly avoid 
it. The quality of the natural sciences may have positive effects on the 
humanities and social sciences; however, the existence of a major gap between 
the two sectors would undoubtedly result in serious internal tensions and 
damage the image of universities. Nevertheless, in view of the exceptionally 
vigorous traditions in the natural and health sciences of universities such 
as McGill, or even as a result of the extensive difficulties inherent in the 
existing development of the social sciences, it remains possible that Canadian 
universities would not conform to the American model on this point. 


We cannot accurately specify to what extent Canadian universities have 
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become aware of the effects of qualitative and quantitative changes resulting 
from the development of graduate studies in the humanities and social sciences. 
We believe these effects have been considerable. 

This section will describe the extent of growth of graduate studies in 
the humanities and social sciences. Following brief comments on the evolution 
of the university in Canada, an analysis of students and professors and an 
outline of the quantitative growth of graduate studies, we will describe the 
specific objectives of these studies and their mode of organization. We will 
then examine the humanities and social sciences within graduate studies and 


deal with their programs. 
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I EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN UNIVERSITY IN CANADA 


The modern university came late to Canada. Individual Canadians might share 
the commitment to utility and research which transformed the university in the 
United States, and governments and universities might stress the diverse 
benefits of higher education and graduate training, but institutional changes 
came slowly, and if we rely on the evidence of statistics on enrolment and 
research, the modern university was established in Canada only in the last 
generation. The older ideal survived in part because universities in the 
United States and elsewhere met the demand for graduate training. Whatever 
the reasons, however, the modern university is a relatively recent institution 
in Canada, and this fact has shaped the pattern of its development. 

The slow emergence of the modern university in Canada can be briefly 
illustrated by the changing attitudes toward research. In 1902, President 
Loudon of the University of Toronto could deplore that “organized research in 
Canadian universities can scarcely be said to exist as yet, although within the 
last decade certain beginnings have been made which indicate a movement in that 
divection.** The movement was almost imperceptible. Only two institutions, 
McGill University and the University of Toronto, had graduate programs before 
the first World War, and even there the total enrolment was 182 at the 
master's and 40 at the Phd level. Canadian universities were primarily 
undergraduate institutions. Graduate studies were the exception although even 
then a pattern was discernible. Almost all of the PhD candidates were enrolled 
in the natural sciences, and the regulations covering admission, residence and 
course requirements were closely modeled on the more highly developed graduate 
schools in the United States. 

Graduate work at Canadian universities remained almost insignificant for 
the next 40 years, even at the larger institutions. The Dean of Graduate 
Studies at the University of Toronto in 1934 showed little interest in expansion, 
arguing that there were too few university appointments to justify admitting 
more doctoral candidates. In a revealing statement he expressed the opinion 
that few faculty members wanted to direct research and that graduate training 
even at Toronto and Montreal was more a response to student demand than to 


university planning. Even by 1945 only five universities in Canada - Toronto, 
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McGill, Queen's, Manitoba and Laval - had awarded a PhD degree and there were 
few signs of change. 

The experience of the National Research Council (NRC) also sheds some 
light on Canadian attitudes toward universities in these years. The Canadian 
government had become aware of the importance of industrial research during 
the first World War and had created the Council to provide industry with the 
benefits of science. In retrospect it seems clear that few of the politicians 
and industrialists made any distinction between research and development. 

The scientists on the Council, however, gave a high priority to research and 
concentrated on the training of scientists through a scholarship program and 
the conduct of scientific research in the Council laboratories. The existence 
of the NRC marked a recognition by the federal government of the importance of 
research, and the Council's contribution to scientific research in Canada was 
of great significance. But it is nonetheless worth noting that the original 
emphasis on utility was modified in practice by the emphasis on scholarship. 
The NRC saw its role as contributing to the advancement of science rather 

than contributing directly to industrial production in Canada. Few Canadians 
paid much attention to the NRC at the time; most scientists approved the 
emphasis on scholarship but otherwise the Council's activities went almost 
unnoticed. Until more Canadians believed that scientific research was an 
aspect of international competition and even of national survival, the poli- 
cies of the NRC would arouse little tier ects. 

The potential of scientific research was dramatized by the second World 
War, with its extraordinary development of mines, missiles, radar and bombs. 
Canadians had participated in some of this research and there was national 
pride in their achievements, but nonetheless there is little evidence to 
suggest that the attitude toward science had significantly changed. Univer- 
sity full-time enrolment did rise from 36,454 in 1941 to 63,430 in 1951, but 
this was still only 0.5 per cent of the total population. Nor can it be said 
that enrolment at the graduate level gave evidence of any widespread interest 
in research. In 1940-41 there were only 1,755 full-time graduate students at 
Canadian universities, including master's and doctoral candidates. The number 
had risen sharply by 1950-51 to 4,270, partly because federal reestablishment 


policies had encouraged veterans to attend university. By 1955-56, 10 years 
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after the war had ended, full-time graduate enrolment had declined to 3,127 
students. For a country with a population of 16 million that was not an 
impressive number. 

The Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences, more commonly known as the Massey Commission, is an interesting 
commentary on Canadian attitudes in the postwar decade. The appointment of 
the commission is in itself revealing. The federal government was clearly 
concerned with what it saw as the tardy development of academic studies in 
Canada and believed that some action was needed. The terms of reference, 
however, did not give any priority to scientific development or suggest that 
development depended on research. The humanistic tradition was still strong. 

The commission then asked eminent scholars to assess the situation in a 
number of disciplines in Canada. Their opinions are also consistent with 
the view that scientific research was still not widely seen as a high national 
priority. An English-speaking Ganadian scientist did regret that PhD studies 
were still largely confined to McGill and Toronto universities and that the 
best students often went to United States Gniversieies) but even he was only 
mildly critical of the level of scientific research in Canada. "The general 
claim," he concluded, "is not, then, that science is not good in Canada. It 
is good but it should be better if we are to develop this country at the rate 
expected of a modern nation.” A French-speaking Canadian scientist noted 
that his compatriots had shown little interest in the natural sciences in the 
past but that this was now changing, and his conclusion was that "physical 
and technical sciences are at present in a very good situation in Ganada> 

The scholars who reported on the social sciences in Canada were somewhat 
more critical. There were too few graduate students and the faculty were so 
occupied with teaching that they had little time for research. This seemed 
deplorable because there was the assumption that research in the social 
sciences would add to human knowledge and produce social benefits. There 
was no attempt to argue for research as a separate activity, however; it was 
assumed that a modest increase in research funding would provide an appropri- 
ate balance between research and peseming 22 

The spokesmen for the physical sciences and the social sciences did at 


least assume that some research was necessary. The scholars reporting to the 
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Massey Commission on the humanities did not agree. Universities, according 

to one humanist, should "confine themselves to their proper work of developing 
intellectual and aesthetic capacity" and should resist higher enrolments and 
the demand for courses which developed only skills. Another deplored what 

he considered the rot which had already set in. "Can it be doubted," he 
asked," that Canadian universities today exist essentially as technical 
schools for the training of Se pe Even the tentative beginnings of 
the modern university, with expanded enrolments and an orientation to research, 
were unwelcome. 

As late as 1950, therefore, the Canadian university still seemed to 
resemble the Canadian university of an earlier generation. In English- 
speaking Canada it was primarily an undergraduate institution, dominated by 
the faculty of arts and science. The primary role of the faculty was to 
teach; research, even in the sciences, was likely to be a supplementary 
activity or justified because it contributed to teaching. The traditional 
pattern was changing - enrolment was increasing, new disciplines had appeared 
in university calendars, younger professors had PhDs and were more likely to 
want to do research - but these were only portents, encouraging to some and 
the despair of others. The older traditions were still dominant. Even at 
the graduate level the changes had been modest. As we have already noted, 
only five Canadian universities offered any work at the PhD level by 1939. 

By 1950, six more universities had introduced PhD programs but only two had 
awarded a PhD degeeea. In that year there were more Canadian students study- 
ing for the PhD abroad than at home. Canadian universities were attracting 
some foreign graduate students but graduate studies were still little more 
than a peripheral activity. Even the University of Toronto as late as 1955 
could be described as "primarily an undergraduate institution to which a 
small graduate program was ae ached 

The dramatic changes have come in the last two decades. The transforma- 
tion is implied in statistical comparisons. In 1955-56, for example, full- 
time university enrolment was just short of 70,000; 15 years later, in 1970-71, 
it had exceeded 350,000. The profound implication of these figures is under- 
lined by noting that of the age-group 18 to 24, 6.8 per cent were full-time 
students in 1960-61 but 13.5 per cent were full-time students by 1970-71. 
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And this, it must be remembered, at a time when postsecondary education at 
nonuniversity institutions had become common, with an enrolment in these 
institutions of 49,279 in 1960-61 and of almost 120,000 in 1975-76. Within 
one generation, postsecondary education in general, and university education 
in particular, became accepted as a common and almost natural extension of 
high school eae tes a 

No single factor can explain this impressive change. The cold war and 
the Russian sputnik encouraged an investment in advanced training in tech- 
nology and research, and postwar affluence made it possible for parents and 
governments to forego immediate consumption and invest in postsecondary 
education. But underlying the expanded enrolment was the belief, or the con- 
viction, that education was the key to progress, and that the future of both 
individuals and nations might depend on the investment in education. Univer- 
sity presidents and ministers of education frequently expressed this opinion, 
but the idea was certainly not confined to the education industry. The 
Economic Council of Canada, in its Second Annual Review in 1965, included a 
chapter on education because it saw education as "a crucially important factor 
contributing to economic growth and to rising living Standard. ie By the 
1960s education, and especially university education, had become a major 
public enterprise. 

One of the results was the increase in the number of universities. In 
15 years, from 1960 to 1975, 16 new Canadian universities were founded, 
bringing the total from 47 to cole The expansion at the graduate level was 
even more dramatic. During the same period the number of universities offer- 
ing graduate programs rose from 28 to 47. 

The majority of full-fledged universities in Canada have graduate programs. 
The percentage for Canada in 1975-76 was 75, with Quebec having 100, Ontario 
90, the Atlantic region 75 and the Western region 50. Some of the institutions 
with graduate programs are fairly specialized, such as the Atlantic Institute 
of Education, Nova Scotia College of Art and Design, Royal Military College 
and Collége Dominicain de Philosophie et de Théologie. Others like Brock 
University, Bishop's University and Mount Allison have very small graduate 
programs. Only a few universities - such as Toronto, McGill, Montreal, 


British Columbia, Alberta and Laval - have a graduate program covering a 


broad range of academic disciplines. 

The Atlantic Provinces have a greater proportion both of universities 
and of universities with graduate programs than any other region; the number 
is far out of proportion to the population of the region, particularly in 
Nova Scotia. In comparison with other regions, the universities in the 
Atlantic Provinces, though more numerous, also have smaller enrolments. 
Quebec is at the other extreme: a small number of institutions, but each 
usually with a large enrolment. Ontario's institutions range widely in size, 
from the Ontario Bible College to the University of Toronto. Ontario's share 
of universities with graduate programs is large but not disproportionate to 
the regional distribution of graduate enrolment. The Western region has a 
high proportion of universities but a disproportionately low percentage of 
those with graduate programs. Manitoba, in particular, has a number of small 
universities. but only one, the University of Manitoba, has a graduate program. 

If one were to include all the affiliated colleges with the universities 
listed above, the number of institutions would increase enormously. However 
the number of institutions with graduate programs would not rise markedly, 
Since most of the affiliated institutions offer only undergraduate programs. 
(See Appendix Dir, 1, 2).) 

In 1974-75, out of a total of 47 universities with graduate programs, 

45 (95.7 per cent) had at least one master's program in a discipline in the 
human sciences, and 30 (63.8 per cent) had at least one program at the 
doctoral level. At the master's level, 41 institutions had at least one 
program each in the humanities and in the social sciences; the corresponding 
numbers at the doctoral level were 26 and 24. More universities, 36 or 76.6 
per cent, had master's programs in history than in any other discipline; 
economics, education and philosophy tied for second place with 31. At the 
doctoral level, the corresponding disciplines were: psychology with 21, 
history with 19, and English language and literature with 18. Disciplines 
in which few programs were offered included archaeology and communication 
studies at both the master's and doctoral levels; and, at the doctoral 
level, social work, administration studies, law, linguistics, classics, 
anthropology and religious studies. 


The extent of coverage of disciplines in the human sciences varies 
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considerably from university to university and between master's and doctoral 
levels. Generally, the coverage is much broader at the master's level than 
at the doctoral level. Only two universities out of the 47 with graduate 
programs did not offer at least one master's level program in the human 
sciences, while the number of universities for the doctoral level was 17, or 
36.2 per cent, of the 47 institutions. At the master's level, over half and 
at the doctoral level, over 80 per cent of these universities offered programs 
with 10 or fewer disciplines in the human sciences, out of 21 disciplines 
surveyed. Only one university, Toronto, had coverage of 16 to 20 disciplines 
at the master's level, but only four other institutions did so for this range 
at the doctoral level (McGill, Montreal, Laval and British Columbia). 

Those institutions that have broad coverage at the master's level generally 
are also well developed at the doctoral level. Regionally, Ontario, Quebec 
and the West (especially British Columbia and Alberta) are well developed at 
both levels. The Atlantic region is reasonably strong at the master's level, 
only through the programs available at Dalhousie and Memorial, but weak at the 
goctoral. level (Appendix 111, 3, 3.1; 372, 373). 

This expansion of graduate studies cannot, however, be discussed in 
isolation. In 1960 all Canadian universities were primarily undergraduate 
institutions; today some of them are major centres of graduate training as 
well. But the influence of graduate studies cannot be measured by statistics 
alone, and even in universities with limited graduate programs the academic 
attitudes and values reflect the high status and prestige of graduate work. 

The changes in the undergraduate programs, for example, are in part a 
response to the increased importance given to graduate training. Student 
demands for the elimination of prerequisites and for a wider choice of courses 
can be seen as an assertion of student autonomy. But it is also significant 
that these changes permitted a narrow specialization at the undergraduate 
level and that this specialization was seen by many as an appropriate prepa- 
ration for graduate work. The extraordinary proliferation of undergraduate 
courses is also linked to graduate studies. New faculty appointments were 
largely the consequence of increased undergraduate enrolment. The choice, 
however, often depended more on the candidate's research interests than on 


his talents as a teacher of undergraduates. The new professor would be 
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expected to teach at the undergraduate level, but often a new course would be 
introduced which was close to his research interests. Undergraduates would 
thus have a choice among more and more courses but the available courses 

were more and more specialized. 

This interdependence of graduate and undergraduate training is thus one 
of the striking features of the Canadian university by 1970. Any proposed 
changes at either level should take this interdependence into account. 

The transformation of the Canadian university must also be seen in a 
broader context. Until the 1950s Canadian universities seemed to be playing 
a relatively minor social role. They provided undergraduate and professional 
training and governments were prepared to help finance this training; it must 
be remembered that even then governments were the major source of university 
funds. During the 1950s, however, the attitude of governments changed. They 
were committed to expansionist policies and they saw the universities as making 
a significant contribution to economic growth, both by the training of stu- 
dents which, it was believed, would increase productivity and by research, 
which was important for defence but which was also expected to improve 
Canada's competitive position in the world economy. The federal government 
had already created the National Research Council, and it established the 
-Canada Council to provide capital grants to universities and to support 
research in the humanities and social sciences. It also contributed operating 
grants to universities to facilitate their expansion. Provincial governments 
increased their financial assistance by both capital and operating grants. 
Financing formulae, which varied in detail from province to province, were 
devised to encourage increased enrolment and expansion of graduate training. 
The universities responded enthusiastically. In general they shared the 
governments' desire for larger enrolment, especially at the graduate level, 


and eagerly competed among themselves for students, faculty and programs. 


2. 


4. 


10. 
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As we mentioned earlier, other sources indicate somewhat different figures. 
In a document prepared for OECD, the Council of Ministers of Education and 
the Government of Canada indicate the existence of 66 universities in 

1974. See: Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, Review of Educational 
Policies in Canada (Toronto: Council of Ministers of Education, 1975), 

6 vol., prepared in cooperation with the Federal Government. If membership 
in the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada is considered 

the criterion, the number of universities rises to 67. 
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II GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The dramatic expansion of graduate studies in Canada can be illustrated by a 
few statistics on graduate enrolment. Full-time graduate enrolment, including 
master's students, was 423 in 1920; 20 years later it was only 1,755. The 
present scale of graduate training really dates from the 60s, when the empha- 
sis on postsecondary education and the acute shortage of university teachers 
created a spiralling demand. Between 1960-61 and 1970-71, the number of full- 
time graduate students rose from 6,518 to 30,815 and the number of part-time 
students from just over 4,000 to 12,815 (Appendix III, 7). Similarly, 

in 1960-61 Canadian universities conferred about 300 PhDs and 3,000 master's 
degrees whereas by the mid-seventies they were awarding some 2,000 PhDs and 
over 10,000 master's degrees annually (Appendix III, 12-16). 

The change was even more dramatic in the humanities and social sciences 
because initially most graduate training was in the natural sciences. From 
1961-62 to 1973-74 the number of PhDs awarded in the humanities rose from 41 
to 275 and the number of master's degrees from 463 to 1,527. The expansion in 
the social sciences was even more accelerated; in the same period the number of 
PhDs went from 54 to 442 and the number of master's from 1,450 to 6,090.1 

Rapid expansion, however, has not become a way of life, at least not in 
the humanities. Enrolment at the doctoral level in the humanities has almost 
leveled off in the 1970s; where there were 1,923 full-time and 821 part-time 
PhD candidates in 1970-71, there were 1,978 full-time and 996 part-time PhD 
candidates five years later. At the master's level, enrolment did continue 
to rise slightly for both full-time and part-time candidates, but again the 
level of enrolment was almost stable when compared with the pattern of the 
1960s. Graduate enrolment in the social sciences, however, has continued to 
expand although even here the rate of expansion has declined. Full-time 
candidates at the PhD level rose from 2,533 in 1970-71 to 3,043 in 1974-75; 
part-time from 984 to 1,753. Enrolment at the master's level in the social 
sciences also increased in this period. 

These statistics only give the magnitude of the enrolment in recent 
years. Our concern must be with some of the implications of this data. Are 


the changes in the levels of enrolment accompanied by changing patterns in the 
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students' choices of universities and in the ways in which they finance their 
studies? More fundamental, what changes can be seen in their attitudes toward 
graduate studies, their expectations as students and their expectations after 
graduation? 

Generalizations about students must always be tentative. It is an estab- 
lished tradition, for example, that engineers are unlike artsmen. Even within 
the humanities and social sciences the background and aspirations of the stu- 
dents may vary from discipline to discipline. It must also be remembered 
that graduate studies in Canada at the present level of enrolment is a recent 
phenomenon. Students have had to cope with situations for which there are 
no established patterns or precedents. We are only now beginning to see how 
the changes have affected the students themselves, the institutions in which 
they are enrolled and the society to which they belong. 

Our comments will therefore be limited to some of the broader trends 
which can be identified and to some generalizations about student attitudes 
which seem to us to be significant. We have had the benefit of a survey of 
postsecondary students in Canada and also a Commission study of the opinions 
of graduate students on a number of topics. 

The Post-Secondary Student Survey was conducted by Statistics Canada in 
the spring of 1975 in conjunction with the Department of the Secretary of 
State. The survey was designed to elicit information on access to higher 
education, geographical mobility, student finances and occupational prefer- 
ice ote Our Student Opinion Survey was based on one-day discussions among 
a few selected graduate students at seven English-language universities and 
two French-language universities, where the aim was to elicit opinions on 
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and attitudes toward graduate studies. 


1. Personal Background of Doctoral Students 

A brief introduction to the doctoral students as a group may be in order 
because it is easy to forget that we are not dealing with a group of immature 
young people. In 1974-75 there were 13,116 students enrolled in doctoral 
programs in Canada, 59.2 per cent of them in the humanities and social sciences. 
The average age of these students was about 30 and almost three out of every 


five were married. It is also noteworthy that 30 per cent of them were 
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part-time students and only 24 per cent were women. When we take the doc- 
toral candidates in the humanities and social sciences separately, we learn 
that on the average they were older (31 years), more often married (62%), 


more often part-time (35%) and more likely to be women (33%). 


2. Choice of University and Program 

Most Canadian doctoral students who enrol in a Canadian university do so in 
the region of their permanent residence. Students in the humanities and social 
sciences were more mobile than those in the natural sciences but the striking 
difference was the variation between regions, with students from the Atlantic 
region showing a much more marked tendency to enrol in universities in other 


regions of Canada. 


Table 1 


Percentage of Doctoral Students Enrolled in 
Universities Located in Their Home Region 1974-75 


Region of Human Natural 
Permanent Residence Sciences Sciences 
Atlantic region SOR via) 
Quebec Sons SILAS 
Ontario 94.3 94.9 
Western Region S83. 9253 





Source: Statistics Canada, in cooperation with Secretary of State 
Department, Post-Secondary Student Survey 1974-75, 
unpublished data. 


The majority of those students who did leave their own region went to 
Ontario; most of the Ontario students who left their home province went to 
Quebec. 

There has been a significant decline over the last decade in the number 
of Canadian graduate students who have chosen to study outside of Canada 


(Tables 2 and 3). The greatest change has been at universities in the United 
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States, where increases were reported in Canadian doctoral candidates 
enrolled from 1963-64 to 1967-68 but steady declines from then on. This 
decline is presumably associated with the development of better graduate 
programs in Canada and possibly also with increases in fees and living costs 
for American universities. Enrolment in European universities, while smaller 
than in the United States, has followed a slightly different pattern. The 
énrolment of Canadian students has not increased significantly but nor has 
there been a marked decrease. The data on Canadian students abroad is far 
from adequate, but it seems probable that many of them are in the humanities, 
studying the literature or history of the country in question. The pattern of 
the last decade, however, does suggest that Canadian universities are becoming 
more and more responsible for the training of Canadian graduate students and 
that the range and the academic standards of programs will largely determine 
the qualifications of Canada's scientists and professionals in the future. 
Canadian graduate students attending universities abroad are outnumbered 
by graduate students from abroad who are studying in Canada (Table 4). In 
1973-74, almost 4,500 PhD candidates at Canadian universities and more than 
7,000 master's candidates were classified as either landed immigrants or 
foreign students. These figures are all the more remarkable because they 
represent approximately one-third of the total PhD enrolment and about one- 
fifth of the total MA enrolment at Canadian universities. The largest 
number of foreign doctoral students (i.e. those whose permanent residence is 
outside of Canada) chose to study in Ontario, followed by Quebec and the 
Western region. Ontario and Quebec attracted three-quarters of all the 
foreign doctoral students in 1974-75. It is clear however that the propor- 
tion of foreign students or landed immigrants in the natural and medical 
sciences is significantly higher than in the humanities and social sciences. 
The Post-Secondary Student Survey also throws some light on the factors 
which influence the choice of university. Both undergraduate and graduate 
students identified the type of program offered by the university as the 
leading reason, followed by the closeness of the university to their home 
and the teaching reputation of the university. Part-time students, both 
undergraduate and graduate, not surprisingly gave more importance to the loca- 


tion of the university although otherwise the factors which influenced their 
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choice followed the same order. 


Table 5 


Most Important Reason Given by University Students 


for Choice of Institution, by Type of Student, 1974-75 





Reason 


Type of program 


Close to home 


Undergraduate Graduate Professional 
Full Part Full Part 
% % % % % 


SS)\58) SGyr2 Sete 42.0 HOGS 
IS) dl 36.6 26 Zola2 / 6 


Teaching reputation of 


institution 15-3 Si. Orel! ibe ©, 24.5 
Research reputation cere: O55 65 2.4 Od 
Cost of attending 216 On, i of} 0.8 17h 
Language of instruction ee O15 0.6 On 0.4 
Other* 2457 16.8 28.4 MS 0 34.6 


Total Per Cent 


Total Number (000) 


NOOO) LOOs0 100.0 100.0 100.0 














26980 Uheied! 40.4 PHI E RS: US) 





* Including influence of parents, teachers, friends; size of institution; 
financial aid available from institution; away from home; accepted by 


institution; and 


other. 


Source: Department of Secretary of State, Education Support Branch, 
Some Characteristics of Post-Secondary Students in Canada, 
Ottawa. 1976, Table 2.4. 


The doctoral students attending Canadian universities diverged slightly 


from this pattern. The 
tion for the candidates 
of the university. For 


the research reputation 


type of program was still the most important considera- 
in the human sciences, followed by teaching reputation 
the doctoral students in the natural sciences, however, 


of the university was rated as the most important 


factor, followed closely by the type of program. In each case the financial 


aid available from the institution was a more significant factor than for the 


undergraduate and graduate students as a group. 
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The students' reasons for choosing the programs in which they were 


enrolled is of special interest, all the more so when it is remembered that 


the type of program is such an important factor in the choice of university. 


Again the pattern for undergraduate and graduate students is very similar, 


with an interest in broadening knowledge in first place, followed by interest 


in career advancement, followed by employment prospects and by income prospects. 


Table 6 


Most Important Reason Given by University Students 
For Choice of Program, by Type of Student, 1974-75 


Single Most 
Important Reason 


Broaden knowledge 
Career advancement 
Employment prospects 
Income prospects 


Other * 


Total Per Cent 


Total Number (000) 


Undergraduate Graduate Professional 
Full Part Full Part 

% % % % % 

34.7 38.6 Sh7/ AS Screw 16.8 

Behais' 30.0 25.4 335 ght oe 

ses HOR 2 9.4 729 WI 

Bow! Gav Ie B50 SZ 
24.8 14.5 265 16.8 305 





* Includes influence of parents, teachers and friends; cost of program; 
difficulty of program; academic background and other. 


Source: Department of Secretary of State, Educational Support Branch, 
Some Characteristics of Post-Secondary Students in Canada, 


Ottawa 1976, 


Table 2.3. 


The doctoral candidates showed the same order of priorities for choosing 


their program of studies. 


For the doctoral students in the human sciences, 


however, there was a greater emphasis on the broadening of knowledge and a 


reduced emphasis on economic prospects. 
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Table 7 


Most Important Reason Given by Doctoral Students 
for Choosing Present Program of Study, 1974-75 


Single Most Human Science Natural Science 
tmportant Reason Doctoral Students Doctoral Students 





Interest in broadening my 
knowledge 44.5% BSmos 


Interest in career prospects or 
career advancement 22.4 PAA 


My academic background fitted in 
well with program chosen 70 ey is 


Good employment prospects 4.3 UAE 


Source: Statistics Canada, in cooperation with Secretary of State Depart- 
ment, Post-Secondary Student Survey 1974-75, unpublished data. 


It is possible to interpret the responses in a number of ways but it is clear 
that the students themselves express far more interest in personal development 


than in economic benefits. 


3. Finances 
The financial situation of graduate students is of central importance. How 
much money do graduate students earn, how much of their income comes from 
their family, how much from public sources, and how much money do they have to 
borrow to meet the costs of graduate training? And how do they spend their 
money? How different are the financial profiles for full-time and part-time 
students, for single and married students? To what extent does enrolment in 
graduate studies or the completion of graduate studies depend on finances? 
There can be no simple answers to these questions but the Post-Secondary 
Student Survey does at least provide a great deal of data on the financial 
situation of the students enrolled in doctoral studies in 1974-75. 

There iS no common pattern for the expenditures of doctoral students. In 


1974-75, the average annual expenditure was close to $6,000, with only about 
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10 per cent going to direct academic expenditures such as fees, and with more 
than half going to food and accommodation. There was a significant difference, 
however, between the nonacademic expenses of married and single students and 
also between those of part-time and full-time students; the average expendi- 
ture of a single, full-time doctoral student was around $4,000, whereas for a 
married, part-time student it was over $8,000. In every category, the average 
expenditure of students in the human sciences was higher than in the natural 
sciences. The most probable explanation is, as we have already noted, that 
doctoral students in the human sciences tend to be older, that a higher pro- 
portion are married and that more of them are working part-time (Tables 8 and 
9). 

The sources of income for these doctoral students are even more diverse. 
Their money may come from scholarships, from a job outside the university, 
from university employment, from personal savings, from the spouse's income, 
from parents or by borrowing money. With such a variety of sources it would 
actually be misleading to present the data in the form of averages. A few 
comments on the major sources of income will be more informative. 

The single students with Canada Council awards appear to have no serious 
financial difficulties. The average value of a Canada Council award in 
1975-76 was $6,345, some $300 less than the average expenditure of doctoral 
candidates in the human sciences two years before (Tables 10 and 11). 

It must be remembered, however, that these recipients are among the favored 
few. Of a total of approximately 5,700 eligible full-time doctoral students 
in Canada only 868 received Canada Council fellowships for 1975-76 (Tables 

10 and 11). The Post-Secondary Student Survey provides a different perspec- 
tive. Most students did not have a single source of funds and relied on 
varying combinations of diverse sources. For those who did receive federal 
funds the average award was close to $4,000; the next highest level of support 
came from spouses of graduate students, followed by part-time jobs. The 
average levels of provincial or other scholarships, savings or aid from 
parents were far short of the costs per student of a year at university. Indi- 
vidual students relied on whatever sources were available to them. 

The category of students who borrowed money is perhaps the most revealing. 


Over one-half of the doctoral students did not apply for loans even though 
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federal and provincial loans were usually available, with liberal repayment 
provisions and low interest rates. Approximately one-third of all graduate 
students reported that they did not apply because they did not need the money, 
although another fifth considered themselves unqualified, did not know of the 
loan plans or were unwilling to take advantage of them. Forty per cent of the 
doctoral students did apply however, and most of them were successful. A 
higher proportion - 44 per cent - of the doctoral candidates in the humanities 
and social sciences applied for such loans. Most of the loans for these 
students fell between $1,000 and $2,000 in total. 

These figures alone are not enough to draw any conclusions about the 
adequacy of financial support for doctoral students. Two borrowers out of 
every five doctoral students may seem a large proportion; the fact that few 
borrow more than $2,000 may seem encouraging. But who can decide how many and 
how much graduate students shou2d be expected to borrow? A comparison with 
doctoral candidates in the natural sciences - of whom only 34 per cent borrowed 
money - does suggest however that students in the human sciences have less 
opportunity to support themselves through scholarships or jobs. 

Additional information about the income of full-time graduate students 
comes from a survey in Ontario for 1973-74. This study recorded the income 
of master's and doctoral students only from scholarships and academic employ- 
ment. Very few students depended upon just one source; those with income 
from these sources tended to combine some fellowship income with some income 
from teaching; 22 per cent had no income, 32 per cent had income from one 
source only, and the remainder relied on two or more sources. Even more 
striking, 56 per cent depended on whole or in part on income earned from 
university teaching. Having a number of paymasters did not make these stu- 
dents rich. More than half had an income from these sources of $2,400 or less 
and only 10 per cent had incomes exceeding $4,800. The survey clearly under- 
lines the importance of university teaching funds as a source of graduate 


student income. 


4. Student Attitudes 
It is more difficult to ascertain and assess student attitudes. These atti- 


tudes, however, may have more influence on the future of graduate studies in 
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Canada than the choice of tena ies Or actual income. Our own impressions 
are qualified and imprecise but, tentative as they are, they clearly have a 
bearing on our view of graduate studies in Canada. 

No detailed research was needed to realize that the status and outlook 
of undergraduate students has undergone a revolution in recent years. Only 
two decades ago university administrations exercised a broad range of authority 
over all undergraduates. Undergraduate programs were largely determined by 
faculties or departments; students might have some "electives" but in many 
cases the choice of the major subject was also a commitment to a large number 
of prescribed courses. Even the nonacademic activities of students were 
regulated. University residences might have house committees, but university 
authorities established most of the rules; students published newspapers, but 
student editors might be reprimanded or dismissed if they went beyond the 
administration's norms of responsibility or good taste. Students might com- 
plain about actual interventions, but few questioned the university's right 
to intervene. In statu pupillari meant that the officers of the university 
were in loco parentis. 

The Latin terms, dating back to the mediaeval university, suggest how 
long students had been seen as subject to the university authority. And yet 
today in Canada that pattern is gone and all but forgotten. In residences, 
students have a status similar to that of tenants. The regulations governing 
life in residence and their enforcement are usually the responsibility of 
students themselves and university authorities, implicitly, have conceded 
that the private life of students is not their concern. It is now common for 
students to have representation on senates and boards of governors and at the 
departmental level on curriculum committees and committees on appointment, 
tenure and promotion. The very wide range of electives and options is another 
indication that universities treat students as adults and give them a full 
measure of responsibility for their own education. Their place in the govern- 
ment of the university is still ambivalent and contested - are they consumers, 
clients or a social class? There is still no consensus among students, 
faculty or in society at large. But one thing is clear: universities no 
longer treat students as minors. They do not make all their academic deci- 


: : é 5 
sions for them, and they do not supervise their private lives. 
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Two decades ago, graduate students were probably treated with greater 
respect than undergraduates. Most of them, after all, had high academic 
credentials and aspired to university posts after graduation. Officially the 
university still established the program of study, although again the doctoral 
students would be consulted on the details. If they chose to live in residence 
or to work for the student newspaper, however, their status differed little 
from that of an undergraduate. Today graduate’ students are more likely to 
have official representation at the departmental and faculty level and, at 
the extracurricular level, they are as independent of university authority 
as undergraduates. For them the shift over the last two decades has been ee 
dramatic, but the same trend toward increased individual responsibility is 
unmistakable. 

It also seems clear that the battles of the 1960s are over and that 
students today are focusing on different issues. In that decade one of the 
issues had been the role and the status of students within the university. The 
confrontations and even the student strikes had been over the right to parti- 
cipate at various levels of university government and to exercise some influ- 
ence over professors and courses. It is not certain that the students won 
these battles; some would argue that the concessions they received are little 
more than tokenism. It is more certain that the students of today no longer 
show much interest in these issues. In most institutions there appears to be 
almost no competition to be the student representative at the departmental or 
university level, and it is not unheard of for faculty to urge students to 
seek the nomination. It is clear that there is no widespread campaign for 
reforms which would go beyond the changes of the last decade. 

What then are the issues which concern the students of today? There is 
no consensus, either among students or observers. Our Student Opinion Survey, 
however, does suggest that graduate students are more concerned with their own 
programs than with university government. Some students involved in the pro- 
ject objected to the constraints of program requirements and pleaded for a 
greater opportunity to relate their course work to their research. There did 
seem to be a fairly widespread conviction that thesis supervisors were too 
preoccupied with their own research to give adequate attention to their 


graduate students. There were also scattered complaints about inadequate 
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office space and inadequate accommodation for graduate students; as a separate 
category of students on campus, they wanted to have these facilities. It is 
not easy to assess the intensity of such grievances or to compare their atti- 
tudes on these topics with those of graduate students of another era. We can 
conclude, however, that graduate students of today tend to react as individuals 
and are not dominated by any overriding resentment of their status as a group. 
It is surely not irrelevant that we encountered more concern about the employ- 
ment situation for PhDs than for the treatment of native populations or the 
social domination of corporate interests. 

There was one area of concern which, although it is consistent with this 
individual focus, was so often referred to that it should not be overlooked. 
The graduate students associated with the project were far from satisfied 
with their financial situation. They felt that most of the scholarships and 
bursaries fell short of their financial needs and they were obliged to supple- 
ment their income in various ways, and so sacrifice some of the time which 
they could have given to their studies or their research. They were especially 
critical of the teaching positions offered by universities. They considered 
themselves overworked and underpaid. There was a sense of being exploited by 
the university or by members of the faculty. Part-time work outside of the 
university did not seem to be considered a preferred alternative; the ideal 
appeared to be more generous scholarships or bursaries, and the next best 
solution would be university teaching or research posts which paid wages com- 
mensurate with their qualifications. It is this sentiment presumably which 
has led teaching assistants at some universities to form unions to negotiate 
for higher pay. 

For many graduate students, problems relating to finances and programs 
do not loom as large as job prospects after graduation. In the Post-Secondary 
Student Survey, doctoral candidates frequently stressed personal development 
as an objective of graduate training but they also showed an unmistakable 
concern for career opportunities. It is a concern which probably becomes 
more acute as the day of graduation approaches. Graduate training, especially 
to the level of a doctorate, is a major investment of time and of deferred 
income, and it is an exceptional student who does not hope to find a career 


which will provide financial benefits as well as other forms of personal 
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satisfaction. 

One of the major changes in recent years has been the contraction of 
openings in the sectors where doctoral students have traditionally been 
employed. Universities stress the PhD as the preferred qualification for their 
faculty and have always absorbed a large proportion of doctoral graduates. The 
expansion of postsecondary education accentuated this pattern. Thus in Ontario, 
for the period 1964-1969, the first job of 48 per cent of the PhDs graduating 
in Canada was university teaching. Over the next few years this percentage 
declined steadily until it was down to 34 per cent in 1973-74. The figures 
for Canada from 1970-71 to 1973-74 showed the same pattern, declining from 
40 to 33 per cent. Within this category of Canadian PhDs, 69 per cent of 
the graduates in the social sciences found first employment as university 
teachers in 1970-71, and 50 per cent in 1973-74. The concentration of PhDs in 
the humanities in university teaching is even more marked; in 1970-71, 83 per 
cent of the PhDs graduating from Canadian universities went into university 
teaching, and in 1973-74 the figure was still 65 per eee? 

Demographic projections suggest that over the next few years fewer and 
fewer PhD graduates will find positions on university faculties. The number 
of Canadians between the ages of 18 and 24 will remain steady and then will 
actually decline until the 1990s, when there will be an upswing. If rates of 
university attendance for this age-group remain constant there will be few 
new university posts created and not even all the retiring faculty will need 
to be replaced. Until the 1990s the university openings for new PhD graduates 
are likely to continue to decline. 

Past experience holds out little hope that governments or industry will 
take up much of the slack. In the years from 1970-71 to 1973-74 government 
hiring of new PhDs in Canada did rise from 9 per cent to 12 per cent. For 
the social sciences the equivalent percentages were 9 per cent and 14 per 
cent respectively; for the humanities, 2 per cent and 5 per cent. Employment 
of PhD graduates in industry was almost constant during these years, ranging 
between 9 per cent and 10 per cent; for graduates in the social sciences, it 
never exceeded 5 per cent, and in the humanities for most years there were 
no openings Prot acevert Unless the pattern changes dramatically over the 


next few years, governments and private enterprise will not significantly 
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increase their intake of new PhDs in the social sciences or the humanities. 

Graduate students are certainly aware of the reduced employment opportu- 
nities. Applications for Canada Council doctoral fellowships have declined 
in recent years, admissions to doctoral programs in the social sciences have 
leveled off and admissions in the humanities have actually declined. It seems 
probable that only a few years ago most of the students entering doctoral 
programs in the humanities and social sciences had university teaching as 
their gate” A survey of doctoral students in the human sciences in 1975, 
however, showed that only 48 per cent expected to become university Eaceher es 
Even this may be optimistic, given the high levels of enrolment, but it does 
show that the expectations of graduate students have been affected by the 
decline in university openings. 

What conclusions can we draw from this for a report on the aims and 
objectives of graduate studies in Canada? The increasing tendency of Canadian 
graduate students to attend Canadian universities may be a vote of confidence 
in Canadian graduate programs; it can also be interpreted as imposing greater 
responsibility on graduate faculties. The financial concerns of the students 
certainly cannot be ignored. But are they strictly monetary problems, to be 
resolved by larger scholarships and higher wages? Or are they symptomatic? 
Could it be that too many students are competing for the available funds? Is 
the talk of financial insecurity a reaction to the insecurity of students ina 
society in which the demand for their skills has declined? It is at least 
encouraging to note that some of the student concern is focused on the academic 
program, on the correlation between courses and research and on the relations 
between student and supervisor. Any proposed changes in these areas which 
would improve graduate training would presumably meet some of their needs and 


would assuredly meet with their approval. 
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Notes 


This rapid expansion of graduate studies in Canada contrasts with the U.S. 
experience, where graduate studies were more developed at the beginning of 
the period and so the rate of expansion was less vertiginous. PhD enrol- 
ment in the United States at the beginning of the decade, for example, was 
about 10,000; by the end of the decade it was about 30,000. 


For this survey, a questionnaire was distributed by mail to a stratified 
sample of students enrolled in credit courses at universities and 
community colleges in Canada. The entire doctoral student population was 
included in the survey. The return from the doctoral students was approx- 
imately 60%. We are grateful to Statistics Canada and to the Secretary of 
State Department for their cooperation during the planning and analysis 
of this survey and for making it possible for us to obtain information 
which could not have been obtained any other way. 

More information on the background and details of the survey can be 


found in Secretary of State, Some Charateristics of Post-Secondary Students 


in Canada (Ottawa: 1976). 


The students were usually chosen by the president of the Graduate Student 
Council. There was a total of sixty-two students in the groups at the 
Universities of New Brunswick, McGill, Trent, Alberta, Simon Fraser, 
Victoria (B.C.) and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, and 
seventeen students in all from the University of Montreal and Laval 
University. For each of the two groups of universities an animateur pro- 
duced a report based on the discussions and on written questionnaires 
completed by the participants. 


See, for example, Tables 31 and 33 in the mimeographed study prepared for 
Department of the Secretary of State, May 2, 1975, by Max von Zur-Muehlen, 
"Canadian Students Abroad and Foreign Students in Canada", which list the 
full-time and part-time students by country of birth and field of study. 
Some of the foreign born students will have acquired Canadian citizenship, 
but the data nonetheless amply support this conclusion. 


See Murray G. Ross, The University: The Anatomy of Academe (New York; 


Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 1976), for a stimulating discussion of this transi- 
EVOn. 


Council of Ontario Universities, Employment of New PhD Graduates, compiled 
by M.A. Preston, October 1974. 


Ibid. 


See for example, a survey of graduating PhDs conducted by the University 
of Toronto Task Force in 1974, and described in Appendix F of its report. 


Statistics Canada, in cooperation with the Secretary of State Department, 
Post-Secondary Student Survey, 1974-75, unpublished data. 
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III UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


For university teachers, as for graduate students, the dramatic changes. since 
the early 1960s are closely associated with the phenomenal expansion. In 
1960-61 there were 6,000 full-time faculty members at Canadian universities; 
in 1965-66 there were 12,000; in 1970-71 there were 24,000; in 1974-75 there 
were 30,000.7 Canadian universities had never before experienced such rapid 
growth and probably never will again. We are only now beginning to assess 


the impact and the consequences of this transformation. 


1. Changes in Profile of University Teachers 

The five-fold increase in the number of full-time university professors since 
1960 has meant more than a simple multiplication of the faculty at that time. 
A profile of the present faculty shows the effects of shifting demands among 
the disciplines as well as the effects of the intense demand for qualified 
teachers in almost all fields. 

There were, for example, 2,500 professors in the humanities and social 
sciences in 1960-61, out of a total of 6,000 in all. By 1974-75 there were 
over 15,000 out of a total of 30,000, a six-fold increase compared with a 
four-fold increase in the natural sciences. Within the human sciences the 
social science faculty grew more rapidly than the humanities. The most 
obvious explanation for this shift is the pattern of student enrolment, where 
the preference for the human sciences and especially for the social sciences 
created a greater demand. In the 1970s, however, the distribution by fields 
seems to have stabilized. The rate of faculty growth has declined but the 
relative distribution between the humanities, the social sciences and the 
natural sciences has remained almost Bea iees It seems probable that the 
present balance will be maintained and that the faculty in the human sciences 
will continue to constitute slightly more than half of the university faculty 
in Canada over the next few years. 

There are some minor regional differences concealed by these country-wide 
statistics. The faculty, for example, expanded in every region between 
1971-72 and 1974-75 but in the Western region the rate of growth was only 


6 per cent compared to 16 per cent for the Maritimes, with Quebec and Ontario 
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showing a 12 per cent and a 14 per cent increase respectively. There were 
also minor differences in the respective distribution within the human sci- 
ences. The ratio of humanities professors to the total faculty declined 
slightly in every region with the exception of Ontario, where there was a 
slight gain. The social sciences improved their relative position slightly 
in most regions and more markedly in Ontariee These differences, however 
significant they may be for regional planners, are only minor variations 
within the overall Canadian pattern. 

Probably the most marked effect of the faculty expansion, and the most 
significant, is the relative youth of Canadian university professors. In 
1956-57 the mean age of the full-time university professors was 41.4, with 
21.4 per cent between 50 and 64 years of age. By 1968-69, after the period of 
most rapid expansion, the mean age of the faculty had declined to 33.9; just 
14.4 per cent of the total faculty were between the ages of 50 and 64. Since 
that time the rate of expansion has declined, and by 1975-76 the mean age of 
the faculty had risen to 41.1 Even so, it is noteworthy that 53.6 per cent 
of the faculty fell within the 35 to 49 age-group and only 18.7 per cent in 
the 50 to 64 Pee acicis. 

This age distribution has many implications. It is obvious, for example, 
that there will be very few vacancies created by retirement over the next 
15 years. Moreover, in this period the age-group between 18 and 24, which in 
the past has provided four-fifths of the full-time students, will remain 
relatively stable until 1982 and will then decline. If there is no signifi- 
cant change in the proportion of this age-group attending university and if 
there is no significant change in the staff-student ratio at universities, 
the number of professors at Canadian universities will increase until the 
early 1980s and will then decline steadily for the next ease With few 
retirements and an actual decline in the number of faculty positions, the 
prospect for the 1980s is a period when there will be almost no additions. 
What emerges is the loss to the academic world of almost an entire generation 
of bright young scholars, while university teaching and research become the 
monopoly of an aging and increasingly conservative faculty. 

The projections of student enrolments and faculty retirements also draw 


attention to possible difficulties in the 1990s. In this decade the 18 to 25 


age-group will increase, and so higher enrolments are likely. At the same time 
the number of faculty retirements will rise. The net result will be a sharp 
increase in the demand for qualified penEeeeorse. The significance of this 
demographic pattern will be painfully obvious to those who experienced the 
university expansion of the 1960s. A decline in the number of university 
positions in the 1980s is likely to lead to a decline in the enrolment in PhD 
programs, especially in the humanities and social sciences. The upswing in 
demand in the 1990s could therefore come at a time when Canadian graduate 
programs cannot supply this demand. If we are to be prepared for expansion 
in the 1990s the potential professors will have to be admitted to doctoral 
programs in the mid-1980s. 

Projections based on population patterns are far from reliable. The 
total number of faculty at any time in the future is also affected, for exam- 
ple, by any changes in the student/faculty ratio at Canadian universities. 
ing) the years of expansion, faculty appointments more than kept pace with 
student enrolments and the student/faculty ratio actually dropped from 18.3 
ine 96S =66"8 tO 6.16) in 1975-76. / The temptation to meet the expansion by 
increasing the student/faculty ratio seems to have been countered by efforts 
to ensure that teaching did not absorb all of the professors' time in order 
to leave them time for research, and possibly because some of the expansion 
was at the graduate level where closer contact between student and faculty is 
needed. It would be unrealistic to count on a lowering of the student/ faculty 
ratio over the next few years to make more new appointments possible. 

The sudden expansion of Canadian universities has already provoked 
widespread controversy over the issue of citizenship. Increased student enrol- 
ment obliged universities to hire more professors at a time when Canadian gra- 
duate schools, especially in the humanities and social sciences, were still 
undeveloped. Almost inevitably, universities looked abroad to foreign uni- 
versity faculties or graduate schools for recruits. There were hostile 
reactions to the hiring of foreign teachers, however, especially those from 
the United States. It was argued that these professcrs brought with them a 
cultural baggage which threatened to swamp the Canadian features of Canadian 
universities. The intensity of the reaction was heightened in some cases by 


animosity to the United States and fears of "American imperialism" at a time 
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when Vietnam and then Watergate colored attitudes towards Americans. 

The so-called invasion of American professors may well have been exagger- 
ated. At the time, almost nothing was known of the origin or citizenship of 
Canadian university professors and rumours were sometimes accepted as facts. 

It is now estimated that of the 26,000 new appointments between 1962-63 and 
1975-76, 60 per cent went to Canadian citizens. Even the remaining 40 per cent 
could not all be considered culturally alien. There are no exact figures, but 
a number in this group had been admitted to Canada as landed immigrants to 
study in-Canadian graduate schools and had subsequently become professors. A 
recent study concludes that possibly 25 per cent of the new university teachers 
could be classified as immigrants who came directly to teach at Canadian uni- 
versities. Of this group, probably less than half came from the United PEt (te 

The total number of foreign professors, however, may be less significant 
than what or where they teach. The cultural influence of a teacher in the 
humanities or social sciences, for example, is likely to be greater than for 
a professor in the natural sciences because his selection and presentation of 
material are more influenced by his own cultural bias. Data on the citizen- 
ship of full-time faculty in 1974-75 show that two-thirds of the faculty were 
Canadian citizens and that in the humanities and social sciences 63.5 per cent 
were Canadian aiieenee The proportion with Canadian citizenship is less in 
some disciplines within the humanities and social sciences. Probably more 
significant is the variation among universities. Rapid expansion at some 
institutions may have led to a situation where Canadian citizens are a 
minority in some departments. 

There is little danger now that Canadian universities will be swamped by 
foreign appointments. One result of the controversy over foreign professors 
was that hiring procedures were modified to ensure that any eligible Canadian 
candidate was at least identified and considered. It may also be relevant 
that Canadian graduate schools are now training a much larger number of 
potential professors in a wider range of disciplines. At any rate it is 
estimated that over the last four years close to 80 per cent of Canadian 
university appointments have gone to Canadian citizens and landed immigrants 
oF Vong ec Apainiemes Even more significant, however, is the sharp decline in 


the total number of appointments. With the probability of only some 400 to 
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500 appointments a year, the cultural climate of Canadian universities is 
not likely to be greatly affected even if many of them come from abroad. 

Even if the problem is not going to get worse, however, the issue of 
Canadian cultural identity within university departments or faculties may 
still be a matter of some concern. We have not made a special study of this 
topic because it has already been the subject of a detailed investigation by 
-T.H.B. Symons. The first section of his report, To Know Ourselves, deals 
with Canadian content in university programs and courses and the second 
section, not yet published when this report was written, is expected to deal 
with the cultural implications of faculty origins. 

The prospect of an aging faculty with few retirements and few new 
appointments has other implications which can be noted briefly. The distri- 
bution of faculty by rank has changed markedly. In 1960-61, some 21 per cent 
of full-time university teachers held the rank of Lecturer, Instructor or the 
equivalent. With the increased demand for teachers, immediate appointment to 
the rank of Assistant Professor became more common and the proportion of non- 


professorial appointments fell to about 13 per cent. 


Table l 


Percentage of Teachers in the Professorial Ranks 
(Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant Professor) 


1960-61 1973-74 
All fields 79% 87% 
Human sciences WS 85 
Natural sciences 84 91 





Source: Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Within the professorial ranks, Canadian university teachers still show the 
effects of the period of unprecedented growth. In 1973-74, 33 per cent were 
Assistant Professors and 22 per cent full Professors, compared to the univer- 


sity faculty in the United States where the distribution in 1972-73 was 
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24 and 36 per cent Me tee aeite i) The difference is largely accounted for 

by the difference in age distribution; it is not surprising that there is a 
higher proportion of full Professors in the United States, when the proportion 
of university teachers in the United States over the age of 51 is more than 
double that in Canada. It is also obvious that if the size of the university 
faculty remains constant over the next decade, the faculty at Canadian uni- 
versities will not only age but will also be promoted. The time might even 
come when full Professors outnumber all the other ranks. 

This distribution by rank has a significance beyond issues of status and 
prestige. Full professors earn higher salaries than assistant or associate 
professors. An aging faculty therefore holds out the prospect of higher 
salary costs without any increase in faculty numbers. Since full- and part- 
time faculty salaries already constitute almost two-thirds of university 
operating expenditures for instruction and nonsponsored research, the aging 
of faculty will have a significant impact on university Riageee ne 

A relatively stable faculty over the next few years could also inhibit 
attempts to respond to new social attitudes. For example, the present univer- 
sity teaching community in Canada is dominated by male teachers. In 1973-74 
only 13 per cent of full-time university teachers were women. Within the 
professorial ranks these women were concentrated in the lower ranks of 
Lecturer and Assistant Professor; only 4 per cent of full Professors were 
female. It is also true that relatively fewer women earn a doctorate - in 
1972-73 only 11 per cent of those graduating with a PhD were women - and even 
among full-time faculty just over one-third of the women had a doctoral degree, 
whereas more than three-fifths of the men held the doctoral degree. It is 
possible to envisage measures to increase the proportion of women in doctoral 
programs, to upgrade the qualifications of women teaching at universities 
and, by discrimination in favour of women for appointments and promotions, to 
redress the balance. If there are to be only a few new university appointments 
over the next decade, however, women are fated to remain a small minority on 
university faculties. 

This profile of Canadian professors, however, would be misleading if it 
did not also draw attention to one of the most positive developments of the 


past few years. In 1963-64, 43 per cent of faculty had a PhD or the equivalent. 
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By 1974-75, after the prolonged period of recruiting new staff, the academic 
qualifications were actually higher, with 57 per cent of faculty holding a 
doctoral degree. The improvement was most striking in the province of Quebec, 


where the proportion rose from 34 to 55 per cent. 


Malley 2 


Percentage of Full-Time University Teachers with Doctoral Degrees, 
by Region, 1963-64 and 1974-75 





1963-64 1974-75 
Atlantic region 33% 46% 
Quebec 34 55 
Ontario 50 DY, 
Western region 47 62 
Canada 43 3) d/ 


Source: Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


A further breakdown shows that 62 per cent of the faculty in the natural 
sciences hold a doctoral degree, compared to 56 per cent in the humanities 


and 52 per cent in the social sciences. 


2. The Attitudes of Professors 
These statistics, however, provide only a partial description of the evolution 
of the faculty at Canadian universities over the past 10 or 15 years and offer 
only varying degrees of probability for the future. The attitudes of profes- 
sors, like the attitudes of students, are not included in these statistics 
but they will also have a significant impact on future developments in 
graduate studies. Attitudes are notoriously elusive and changeable, but again 
some broad generalizations may help to explain the context in which graduate 
-studies will develop over the next 10 or 15 years. 

We have already noted the change in the status of students within the 


university, although we also mentioned the possibility that the actual 
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changes may not have gone much beyond a token recognition of the students' 
right to participate in university government. The status of professors also 
changed in these years. The shortage of qualified university teachers, com- 
bined with the prestige of university education, led to a sharp increase in 
salaries and other benefits, such as improved office accommodation, more 
secretarial assistance, more generous research funds and a reduction in 
teaching loads. Professors acquired an importance they had not had before and 
this was reflected in their greater influence in university affairs. In many 
university departments, an appointed head of department gave way to a chair- 
man with a limited term elected by members of the department. Deans and even 
presidents were often selected by search committees on which professors were 

a majority. Professors were even to be found on boards of governors. Indeed, 
a comparison between the increased influence of students and of faculty in | 
the government of Canadian universities would probably show that the major 
gains went to the members of faculty. 

Will these gains be retained now that enrolment is leveling off and the 
supply of qualified teachers may sometimes exceed the demand? University 
professors have certainly been arguing that their salaries have not kept pace 
with salaries in other fields, and that the other benefits they have acquired 
are precarious. In some institutions faculty have responded to this feeling 
of insecurity by forming trade unions and bargaining collectively over salaries 
and conditions of employment. It is too early to speak with any assurance 
about the long-range effects of these unions, but it is likely that they will 
protect the interests of the present faculty. Desirable or even necessary as 
this may be, one of the probable consequences is that appointments and tenure 
procedures will become more precisely defined and hence more inflexible. 
Protecting the interests of the present faculty members may make it more diffi- 
cult to appoint new members or to modify existing regulations to adjust to 
shifts in student enrolment or changes in university personnel policies. 

The era of expansion was also a period when the research role of profes- 
sors acquired greater prestige. Ambitious university administrators encouraged 
the expansion of graduate studies and were willing to offer more money and 
fewer teaching duties to professors whose scholarly reputation could attract 


graduate students. Within the university, salaries and promotions also 
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reflected this priority for research; the rewards went to professors who pub- 
lished, and relatively little attention was paid to assessments of their work 
as teachers. Libraries and laboratories received more generous budgets. 
Teaching loads were reduced, with some of the teaching being shifted to 
teaching assistants and part-time faculty. Research, which had often been 
seen as an adjunct to teaching, was more likely to be treated as a legitimate 
activity in its own right and a direct contribution to the reputation of the 
university. 

What will be the impact on the research activities of faculty now 
that the era of rapid expansion has ended? There are at least some indica- 
tions that there will be a renewed emphasis on the teaching role of the pro- 
fessor, and that competent teaching will become a more important factor in 
awarding promotions or salary increases. Library budgets have already 
suffered from budgetary constraints. It may be that universities will rely 
less on teaching assistants and that professors' teaching posts will increase. 
If there is such a trend, and if the research activities of faculty are 
thereby curbed or curtailed, the significance for graduate studies will be 
far-reaching. 

It also seems probable that there will be a greater concern for assess- 
ing the results of professors' efforts. At the graduate level, for example, a 
professor's claim for promotion or salary increase rests at least in part on 
the number of graduate seminars he has taught and the number of theses he has 
supervised or is supervising. It seems likely, however, that a more rigorous 
assessment of a professor's teaching and his research supervision is required. 
The number of doctoral candidates a professor has supervised is less revealing, 
for example, than the number of theses completed, the average time required 
for the completion of these theses and how these theses were rated within the 
discipline. The assessment of a professor's research is also likely to become 
more rigorous. The number of publications in refereed journals is indicative, 
but more refined assessments of the contribution to knowledge are needed. 

The future pattern, however, will depend upon much more than the interests 
or influence of faculty. The trends and tendencies relating to students and 
faculty must be seen in the broader context of graduate teaching and research 


before we can discuss what is likely to happen or what we believe should happen. 
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Notes 


See Table 1: "Full-time university teachers by field, Canada, 1960-61 to 
1974-75, selected years". In the United States the faculty grew from 
281,000 in 1963 to 518,000 in 1975, a rate of expansion well below the 
Canadian rate for the same period. 


See Tables 2 and 3. 


Table 5: "Number of full-time university teachers by field, by region, 
Canada, 1971-72 to, 1974=75." 


See Table: "Age Distribution of Full-time University Teachers, Selected 
Years in Percent", from Max von Zur-Muehlen, Statistics Canada, "The New 
'‘Crisis' of Canadian Universities", Third Draft, mimeographed, Jan. 4, 
1977, Table 2, page 9. 


It has been estimated that retirement and mortality will provide an 
average of only 358 openings per year over the next five years. Max 
von Zur-Muehlen, ibid., Table 3, p. 10. 


See Chart: "Projected number of full-time university appointments", 
based on ratio of population of age-group 20-29 to the average number of 
full-time university teachers from 1971-72 to 1974-75. 





See Max von Zur-Muehlen, "The Age Structure of University Professors by 
Province and Discipline", Statistics Canada, April 15, 1977, Table 37. 


These paragraphs are based on Max von Zur-Muehlen, "The Issue of Foreign 
University Teachers at Canadian Universities", Statistics Canada, Second 
Draft, mimeographed, May 1, 1977. 


Table 20: "Citizenship of Full-Time Staff by Field, 1974-75", 
Max von Zur-Muehlen, ibid. p. 52. 


Max Von Zur-Muehlen, "Profile of University Teachers in the Mid-Seventies", 
Statistics Canada, mimeographed, June 25, 1976. 


Statistics Canada, "Financial Statistics of Universities and Colleges 
1974-75, Part II", Report 6B. 


See Tables 18 and 19. The lower figure for the Social Sciences may be 
attributed to the career-oriented disciplines, such as education, library 
science, journalism, administrative studies and social work, for which 

the master's degree is often terminal. In 1972-73, 49.6 per cent of university 
teachers in the United States had an earned doctorate: Max Von Zur-Muehlen, 
"Profile of University Teachers in the Mid-Seventies", Statistics Canada, 
mimeographed, June 25, 1976, Table 10. 
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14. See Murray G. Ross, The University: The Anatomy of Academe (New York; 


Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 1976) for a discussion of this evolution in Canada, 
England and the United States. 
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IV QUANTITATIVE GROWTH OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


In the two preceding chapters, we have presented data on the quantitative 
growth of graduate studies as these pertain to students and teachers. The 
second section will bear on university research. In order to assess the 
quality of these studies accurately it is necessary to examine certain quanti- 
tative points. An adequate assessment of the quality would not be possible if 
we neglected to relate it to the overall development of universities and their. 
operating expenditures, the growth of undergraduate studies, the number of 
students and teachers, the degrees awarded and the number of graduates, the 
length of studies, regional conditions and some international comparisons. 


Such is the purpose of this chapter. 


1. Expenditures of Graduate Studies 

During the past 15 years, the money paid to universities (excluding incomes 
from ancillary enterprises) experienced a staggering increase of 752.5 per 
cent, rising from $210,606,000 in 1961-62 te $1,795,333,000 in 1974-75, an 
annual growth rate of 17.9 per cent. In 1971-72, approximately 77 per cent of 
this money came from government sources, while this percentage was only 58 ten 
years earlier. Conversely, the portion of tuition fees declined from 27 to 14 
per cent during the same period. The method of calculating university expen- 
ditures does not distinguish the portion allocated to graduate studies; more- 
over, it is impossible to make approximate estimates or determine fluctuations 
over’ time. The sums allocated to research cannot be entirely imputed to gra- 
duate studies, even if research is most closely connected with the latter. 

We will present, therefore, some data on these sums. 

The portion of money assigned to pure research in universities gives some 
idea of the relative extent of graduate studies. Canada performs well on this 
count among OECD countries. In the late 1960s Canada's performance in the 
field of higher education relative to fundamental research was relatively good 
compared to that of other industrially developed countries in the OECD. In 
1969, Canada's expenditures for higher education amounted to almost 63 per 
cent of the total fundamental research expenditure. This was higher than 


that in the United States and close to the percentages shown by France and 


Japan. However it was considerably below the 87 per cent recorded by Sweden. 
Canada's performance was also creditable when higher education expenditures 
were compared with total expenditures for fundamental and applied research; 
Canada placed higher than the United States and France but still considerably 
behind the leader, Norway (Appendix III, 5). 

The portion of money allocated to research in the overall operating 
budgets of universities provides another indication of the relative importance 
of graduate studies expenditures. This portion comes to about 12 per cent 
and has hardly varied from 1961-62 to 1973-74, except in 1966-67 when it was 
14 per cent (Table 1). 

The sums allotted to university research have increased by more than 700 
DeEecent ron LIol—o2 to lo/4—/5 rising Eom) S26),559), 000) co) s21l5),596), 000). 
Since the number of career teachers increased by more than 319 per cent in 
the same period, the sums available to teachers for research increased by only 
93.9 per cent. In 1961 constant dollars, there was a relative decrease of 
$303 per teacher over these years and a steady decline from 1967-68 to 1974-75. 
The decline in 1961 constant dollars is $1,493 or 30.5 per cent (Table 2). 

All things considered, the federal government allocates much less money 
to research and development in the human sciences than in the natural sciences 
($22,600,000 against $143,780,000 in 1974-75, or under 15%). The sums allotted 
to teachers are also unequally distributed ($22,600,000 for 16,710 teachers, 
namely $1,352 per human science teacher against $143,780,000 for 12,563 
teachers, namely $11,445 per natural science teacher; each human science 
Poncho ni recreated about 11.8 per cent of the research money of his natural 
science counterpart). 

In order to accurately assess the relative importance of graduate studies 
expenditures and their distribution by sector, it would be necessary to deter- 
mine the portion of capital investments allotted to these studies, the capital 
invested in research laboratories and libraries, indirect research expenditures 
and the working-time cost of teachers in graduate teaching and research. The 
available data do not allow such an assessment. These expenditures were 
unquestionably very high, at least in universities providing numerous graduate 
programs. 


The gains made by Canadian universities in this area in the 60s were 
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Table 1 


Sums Allocated to University Research Compared with 


the Operating Budget in Absolute Figures and Percentages, 


Year 


1961-62 
1966-67 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
Constant 
annual 
growth rate, 


1961-62 to 
1974-75 


Source: Statistics Canada, 


for Selected Years, 


Assisted Research 
Expenditures 
sooo (1) 


26,539 
82,639 
168,028 
178,094 
EQ5), 32 
215,296 


Piet, 


Canadian Universities, 


1961-62 to 1974375 


Total Operating 
Expenditures 
$000 (2) 


21 330 
549,215 
L, 372,727 
1,433,712 
1,580,956 
1,836,517 


18.1% 


(1) -as"s "o£ 32) 


L276 
14.3 
P22 
12.4 
12.4 


sey ead 


Income and 


Expenditures (Cat. No. 81-212) (Ottawa: Information Canada). 
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substantial in both domestic and international terms. Since the late 1960s, 
erosion in real financial terms has occurred. This erosion is not unique to 
Canada as many of the same forces operating here were also at work abroad 
(e.g., in the United States). Some of these forces included high monetary 
inflation; disillusion with the benefits of higher education, and science, 
in general; lower enrolments (particularly important for universities whose 
level of government funding was directly related to enrolment); and other 
pressing claims on the public purse - from health care and social welfare, 


for example. 


2. Graduate Students Enrolment 

In 1940-41, Canada had 36,454 full-time students: 34,699 at the undergraduate 
level and 1,755 in graduate studies. In 1950-51, of a total of 63,430, 

59,160 were at the undergraduate level and 4,270 in graduate studies. In 
1960-61, of 113,864, there were 107,346 at the undergraduate level and 6,518 
in: graduate studies. The proportion of graduate students has varied little 
over these 30 years: 5 per cent in 1940-41, 7 per cent in 1950-51 and 6 per 
cent in 1960-61. But, in the 60s, this situation changed. By 1970-71, it had 
risen to more than 9 per cent, with undergraduate students reaching 323,564 
and graduate students 30,815 of a total enrolment of 354,379. In 1974-75, of 
a total of 414,448 full-time students, 31,498 were enrolled in graduate 
studies and the percentage distribution had declined to 7.6 per cent. 

In 1967-68, 66.8 per cent of all full-time undergraduate students and 
54.1 per cent of full-time graduate students were studying the human sciences. 
By 1974-75, 56.8 per cent of undergraduates and 62.8 per cent of graduate 
students were clearly identified as being enrolled in the human sciences. 

In both cases, the majority of students were enrolled in the human sciences, 
and their proportion rose rapidly at the graduate level. 

In 1960-61, there were 6,518 full-time graduate students. In 1974-75, 
there were 31,296: 21,925 at the master's level and 9,371 in doctoral studies. 
Approximately two-thirds of the full-time enrolment at the master's level 
during the 1970s has been in the human sciences; at the doctoral level, there 
has also been an increase in the proportion of human science to total full- 


time enrolment, from 44 per cent in 1970-71 to 54 per cent in 1974-75 
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(Appendices lit pad olencticlin/ = 2))ie 

The number of part-time graduate students has increased greatly since 
1960. In 1961-62, there were 5,150 against 7,668 full-time, and in 1974-75, 
there were respectively 20,970 and 31,296 - percentage increases of 407.2 and 
408.1. A high percentage of these part-time students, particularly those at 
the doctoral level, write their thesis while already engaged in an occupation, 
but others, whose numbers are probably growing, complete their studies inclu- 
ding course work while working on a full- or part-time basis (Appendix III, 

Ve 3 eael 13511) 

The number of graduate students has been constantly increasing in all 
regions since 1940. Quebec's proportion of students, however, has decreased 
by nearly 8 per cent during this period (going from 34.4 to 26.3%), while 
every other region in the country has risen a few points (Appendix III, 9). 

Taken individually, universities display very different patterns. The 
enrolment patterns over the five years covered in the undergraduate enrolment 
data and over the six years in the graduate data reveal that each university 
has a different pattern from year to year. Not only may the trends be con- 
trary but also the magnitude of the changes may differ markedly. This is true 
even for universities in the same geographical locality; compare, for instance, 
Western Ontario, Waterloo, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and McMaster (Appendix III, 10, 
CO gers 2 ands 10. 3)s. 

Great disparities in the size of enrolments exist among the universities. 
At the undergraduate level, Nova Scotia Technical College or Bishop's Univer- 
sity are dwarfs compared with the University of Toronto or the University of 
British Columbia. The same situation prevails at the graduate level, where 
in 1975-76 the University of Toronto had several hundred times more students 
than did St. Francis Xavier or Trent. 

At the graduate level there has not been much change in the rank of 
universities according to the size of their full-time enrolment between 1970-71 
and 1975-76. The rank coefficient for the 26 largest universities for these 
two years was 0.94 (excluding Sherbrooke and Moncton) (Appendix III, 10.4). 

Great differences exist between universities in the ratio of full-time 
undergraduate to full-time graduate enrolments. In 1973-74, universities such 


as McGill, Montreal and Toronto had ratios of approximately five undergraduates 
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per graduate student, while institutions such as St. Francis Xavier, 

Bishop's, and St. Mary's had ratios of over 100 and Trent of over 200 to l. 

It is not to be assumed either that the universities which have large total 
enrolments have small undergraduate to graduate ratios; the case of Simon 
Fraser disproves this. These ratios clearly show which universities are 
primarily oriented to undergraduate studies, which have strong graduate com- 
mitments and which are straddling the fence between undergraduate and graduate 
orientations (Appendix III, 10.5). 

The full-time student/faculty ratio has gone down considerably since the 
early 1960s. In 1961-62, it was 18:1 but by 1974-75 it had gone down to 
14.7:1. However, there has been a slight rise since 1972-73, possibly reflect- 
ing the financial constraints facing higher education as well as a possible 
hesitation in hiring faculty, given the uncertainty of future enrolment trends 
(Tabve 3). 

Comparing the student/faculty ratios according to field of study, we can 
see a great difference between the human sciences and natural sciences, with 
the latter having substantially lower ratios than the former at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels (Table 4). In the human sciences, for 
graduate studies alone, there are rather large variations in both major sec- 
tors according to disciplines and regions. The numbers of full-time graduate 
students and full-time faculty were almost the same in Canada in 1972-73. In 
Canada this student/teacher ratio was 1.1 to 1; on a regional basis Quebec 
and Ontario had the same ratio as Canada, while the Atlantic and Western 
regions were lower (0.6:1 and 1:1, respectively) (Appendix III, 11). 

The human sciences in Canada had a slightly higher full-time graduate 
student to faculty ratio than did the natural sciences - 1.2 compared with 
0.9. The ratios among the disciplines in the humanities were very close. 
However, great variation existed within the social sciences, which ranged 
from a high of 7.2:1 for communication studies to a low of 0.3:1 for law. 

Most of the disciplines with high ratios - such as communication studies, 
administrative studies and social work - are oriented to graduate studies 
leading to professional master's degrees. Except for health sciences, not too 
much of a range was shown in the natural sciences. These general patterns 


prevailed in each of the regions, though the magnitudes varied. 


Year 
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Table 3 


Full-time University Student/Faculty Ratios, 


Full-time 


Canada, 


Enrolment (a) 


AS) ILS 
141,388 
L587388 
178,238 
205,888 
252,074 
Coico! 
293,370 
330,081 
354,379 
373, L161 
377,704 
391,007 
441,448 
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Full-time 
Faculty (b) 


Gy MGe 
7,890 
8,508 
Ques 
1271085 
14,394 
1675703 
18,864 
217,839 
24,604 
267,965 
QO USS 
28,410 
30,046 


Student/Faculty 
Ratio 
18.0 
Wass) 
18.6 
L955 
Lao) 
16.2 
13:26 
150 
Beye I 
14.4 
1353 
LZ56 
TS 
14.7 


(a) See notes to Tables 19-28 for definition and sources. 


(b) Based on data supplied by Statistics Canada. 
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During the 1960s and the early 1970s, class size (for many, considered 
as a significant indication of the level of education quality), as measured 
by the full-time student/faculty ratio, was declining sharply. However, 
by the mid-1970s it had started to increase slightly. This student/faculty 
ratio 1s predicted to stabilize at the 15 or 16 to 1 level, thus ensuring that 
the quality of instruction (measured in these terms) will not deteriorate 


markedly in the coming period of unstable enrolment and financial constraint. 


3. Graduates 

Graduate degrees are the visible measures of output from the teaching side of 
the graduate schools. The degrees signify the completion of a set program of 
study and provide the certification for future academic study or entry into 
the labor force. 

The period 1961-62 to 1973-74 witnessed a great growth in the output of 
graduate degrees: total annual output rose from 3,134 to 12,092. The number 
of graduate degrees granted in the human sciences increased from 2,008 to 
8,334, and in the natural sciences from 1,111 to 3,634; the humanities from 
504 to 2,039, and the social sciences from 1,504 to 6,532 (Appendix III, 12). 

In percentage terms, total annual degree output increased by 286 per cent 
between 1961-62 and 1974-75. The human sciences grew by 315 per cent, with 
the humanities showing a smaller increase than the social sciences (305% to 
334%, respectively). Degree output in the natural sciences increased by 
227 per cent. 

The output of degrees, particularly on a discipline basis, fluctuates 
from year to year. This is an inherent characteristic of a production process 
which has no standard production time or standard rate of success in terms of 
output. Given current regulatory practices, therefore, it can hardly ever be 
assumed that of the initial enrolment a certain percentage of students will 
have completed their degrees by such and such a time. In addition, two out- 
puts have to be measured: the master's degree and the doctorate, each having 
its own production characteristics. Over the ten-year period from 1961-62 to 
1971-72, there have been few major changes in the percentage distribution 
among the fields chosen for detailed study. The share of degree output 


between the human sciences and the natural sciences has generally been 
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approximately 64 per cent and 35 per cent, respectively. The distribution 
ranges for the human sciences have been between 16 and 20 per cent of total 
degrees (i.e., all fields) for the humanities and between 43 and 48 per 
cent of total degrees for the social sciences (Appendix III, 13). 

On a discipline basis, the share distribution of total degrees has changed 
only slightly. There have been considerable minor fluctuations. No disci- 
pline on a year-to-year basis has gone consistently down - that is, without at 
least some upturns during the decade. Some disciplines, however, have either 
increased or decreased their share over the decade. By 1971-72, English and 
religious studies had almost doubled their 1961-62 share, while philosophy's 
share was halved. 

Because of the differing characteristics of the length of program and 
success rates and the differing goals of graduate education depending on the 
level of study, it is necessary to examine the output of master's degrees and 


doctoral degrees separately. 


a. Master's Graduates 

The output of master's degrees for all fields increased from 2,813 in 1961-62 
to 10,258 in 1971-725 The human sciences) grew from 7913) to 77342 and the 
natural sciences from 1,450 to 5,433. Within the human sciences, respective 
increases for the humanities and the social sciences were from 463 to 1,909 
and from 1,450 to 1,628 (Appendix III, 14). 

In terms of percentage change there was an overall increase of 265 per 
cent from 1961-62 to 1971-72. The human sciences showed a greater increase 
than the natural sciences: 284 per cent compared with 219 per cent. For the 
humanities and social sciences, the percentage increases were 313 and 275 
respectively. 

Considerable growth was shown by several disciplines over the decade. 
Some of the more notable increases were in religious studies (1,0343%), 
anthropology (396%), communication studies (20,100%), sociology (928%) and 
political sciences (892%). 

No consistent patterns were evident in the percentage distributions by 
field over the decade. The human sciences have been far more dominant than 


the natural sciences, the former ranging from 66 to 71 per cent of the total 
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degree output in any given year and the latter ranging from 27 to 32 per cent. 
The humanities have ranged between 16 and 21 per cent of the total and the 
social sciences between 47 and 53 per cent. 

Changes were also evident in the distribution of output by various disci- 
plines. Between 1961-62 and 1971-72, English more than doubled its share of 
total output of master's degrees, and religious studies and sociology each 
trebled theirs. Anthropology and communication studies also substantially 
increased their share. Philosophy, however, reduced its share by well over 
one-half, and education and administrative studies showed some decline at the 


end of the decade. 


b. Doctoral Graduates 

The output of doctoral degrees went up somewhat more rapidly than that of 
master's degrees. Overall output of doctoral degrees between 1961-62 and 
1971-72 rose from 321 to 1,724. The increase for the human sciences was from 
95 to 542 and for the natural sciences from 226 to 1,176. The respective 
figures were 41 to 207 for the humanities and 54 to 235 for the social 
sciences (Appendix III, 15). 

This pattern is more vividly expressed in percentages: over the decade, 
the increase for all doctoral degrees was 437 per cent - 170 percentage points 
more than for master's degrees. 

The increase for the human sciences was greater than that for the natural 
sciences; the respective percentages were 471 and 420. The growth of the 
social sciences (520%) was considerably larger than that of the humanities 
(405%). Some substantial increases were recorded by particular disciplines, 
such as French (1,900%), political science (1,500%) and sociology (1,400%). 
The slowest growth was recorded by philosophy (139%) and religious studies 
(229%). 

Although the growth in output of doctoral degrees was considerable, it 
was uneven. Looking at year-to-year percentage changes in the output of all 
doctoral degrees, the fluctuations can readily be seen to jump by 20 or 30 
per cent in some years but to be interspersed by increases of 10 to 20 per 
cent or less (Appendix III, 16). 


The percentage distributions by field remained relatively stable over 
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the decade. The natural sciences overwhelmed the human sciences by over 2 to 
1; the share held by the natural sciences ranged from 69 to 74 per cent, while 
the human sciences ranged from 24 to 30. In the 1970s, however, the human 
sciences increased their share. (In 1973-74, almost 38 per cent of the 
doctoral degrees awarded were to students enrolled in the humanities or social 
sciences.) The social sciences had a larger share of total output (13 to 20%) 
than did the humanities (9 to 12%). At the doctoral level, as opposed to the 
master's, there were no disciplines in the human sciences which completely 
overshadowed all the others. The largest human sciences disciplines in 


1971-72 were psychology (7% of the total), education (5%) and English (3%). 


ce. Comparison of Master's and Doctoral Degree Output 

In comparing the growth rates between the output of master's degrees and 
doctoral degrees, we can see that on a constant annual basis the performance 
on the doctoral side was superior in all major fields (Appendix III, 17). The 
growth rates, however, were large for both levels. 

In all major fields, there has been a decline in the ratio of master's to 
doctoral degrees conferred (Appendix III, 18). A comparison has been made of 
the proportion of master's to doctoral degrees awarded in the years 1961-62 
and 1971-72. For all fields combined, there was a decline in the ratio from 
8.8 to 6. The natural sciences showed a small reduction in the ratio, but 
the doctorate has been the preferred degree in this field for several years. 
The human sciences showed a considerable drop; this was particularly notice- 
able in the social sciences. The situation in the social sciences is probably 
the result of considerable growth in doctoral degree output in some of the 
larger disciplines, such as education and psychology, and slower corresponding 
growth at the master's level in most disciplines. 

In assessing the Canada+wide production of degrees in the high-growth 
decade of the universities - the 60s - several conclusions can be drawn. 
First, although there was considerable growth overall, the growth was rela- 
tively evenly balanced among fields and disciplines. Second, the growth rates 
were not as spectacular as were those of some other components of university 
education, such as university expenditures. Third, the master's degree was 


primarily a degree of the human sciences, particularly the social sciences, 
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while the doctorate remained by and large the preserve of the natural sciences. 
Indeed, compare the percentage distribution of human to natural science degrees 
by level: in 1973-74, it was 75 to 25 at the master's level, but 40 to 60 at 
the doctoral level. Fourth, the social science output at the level of the 
master's degree was composed overwhelmingly of professional/occupational 
disciplines, such as administrative studies, communication studies, education 
and social work. By 1971-72, these disciplines accounted for over 35 per cent 
of the total master's degree output and over half the output in the human 
sciences (52%); however, of these disciplines, only education figured signifi- 


cantly in the output at the doctoral level. 


d. Regtonal Distrtbutton of Master's Degrees Output 

The output patterns vary markedly from region to region in Canada. At the 
master's level, most of the national output in 1971-72 occurred in Ontario, 
which accounted for 54 per cent, followed by the Western region (23%), Quebec 
(18%) and the Atlantic region (5%). This order of rank held true for all 
fields except the humanities, where Quebec and the Western region changed 
places. Both Quebec and the Atlantic region retained stable regional distri- 
butions in each of the fields, unlike Ontario and the Western region. Ontario, 
for example, ranged between a high share of 62 per cent for the humanities to 
a low of 45 per cent for the fine arts (Appendix III, 19). 

Within the Atlantic and Western regions there were some pronounced 
variations from province to province. 

In the Western region, British Columbia and Alberta shared the lead for 
total output of master's degrees (approximately 35% each), followed by Manitoba 
(18%) and Saskatchewan (11%). Except for the fine arts and, to a small extent, 
the humanities, British Columbia and Alberta had about the same shares in all 
categories. Manitoba had a larger share of its regional output in the 
natural sciences (25%) than in other fields, while Saskatchewan favored the 
humanities (18%) (Appendix III, 20). 

The distribution patterns in the Atlantic region were far more concentra- 
ted than in the Western region. Nova Scotia produced over half this region's 
output of master's degrees (56%); New Brunswick, in second place, awarded 31 


per cent of the degrees and Newfoundland the remainder. This rank order and 
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the approximate size of the percentages characterized the distribution in each 








of the major fields (Appendix III, 21). 

There were great differences in 1971-72 in the field distribution within 
each of the various regions. Compared to the distributions for Canada as a 
whole, only Quebec came close to an exact matching up by major field. The 
proportion of human sciences to total degrees in both the Atlantic region 
(66%) and the Western region (67%) was lower than was the case for Canada as 
a whole (72%); Ontario, however, had a higher percentage (74%). Of all regions, 
Ontario had the highest percentage of output in the humanities (21% of total 
output) while the Western region had the lowest (15%). In the social sciences, 
however, the Western region had the highest percentage (55) and the Atlantic 
region the lowest (48). Even though the Atlantic and Western regions each had 
about the same percentage of human sciences to total degree output (66%), they 
differed substantially in the composition of that output: the Atlantic region 
showed itself stronger in the humanities (18%) than did the Western Region (12). 

In the Western provinces, the percentage of output in the human sciences 
was highest in British Columbia and Alberta (both slightly more than 70%) and 
lowest in Manitoba (56). In all the provinces except Saskatchewan (19) the 
humanities accounted for 9 to 1l per cent of total provincial output. 

In the Atlantic region, Nova Scotia had the highest percentage of its total 
production of master's degrees in the human sciences (70) while Newfoundland 
had the lowest (58). Nova Scotia had a higher percentage of its output in the 


social sciences (51) than did each of the other two provinces (about 40%). 


e. Regtonal Distrtbutton of Doctoral Degree Output 

The regional distribution of production of doctoral degrees was basically the 
same as for master's degrees. Regionally, Ontario produced the largest number 
(49%) of all doctoral degrees, followed by the Western region (29%), Quebec 
(17%) and the Atlantic region (4%). This ranking prevailed for all major 
fields except the humanities - where Quebec and the Western region reversed 
their positions - and the fine arts. Ontario awarded more than half of all the 
Canadian degrees in all fields except those in the natural sciences (Appendix 
LEGG, PAPE 


Considerable differences were evident in the national percentage of 
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the woe rons degrees produced by each of the regions. Excepting the fine arts, 
the Atlantic region produced its greatest share of doctoral degrees in the 
natural sciences (5%) and its lowest in the social sciences (2%). The corres- 
ponding percentages for the other regions were: Quebec, 23 in the humanities 
and 16 in the natural sciences; Ontario, 59 in the humanities and 47 in the 
natural sciences; and the Western region, with a high of 32 in the natural 
sciences and a low of 5 in the humanities. 

Among the Western provinces, Alberta's share in the distribution of total 
output was highest, at 44 per cent, followed by British Columbia at 34 per 
cent. Manitoba and Saskatchewan were far down the list, with approximately 
11 per cent each. According to the specific field, considerable variations 
existed in the shares produced by the provinces. The output in the human 
sciences and especially the social sciences was heavily concentrated in Alberta 
(68% for each category). Alberta and British Columbia shared the lead in the 
humanities and the natural sciences (Appendix III, 23). 

The small doctoral output in the Atlantic region was heavily concentrated 
in Nova Scotia (66% of total regional output). This dominance by Nova Scotia 
prevailed in both the human and natural sciences. 

As noted earlier, doctoral degree output was much greater in the natural 
sciences than in the human sciences. Compared to the national distribution 
of these two fields, the Atlantic region in particular, but also the Western 
region, showed strong preferences for the natural sciences. Ontario and 
Quebec leaned slightly less in that direction. The natural science output as 
a percentage of total output for each of the four regions was 84, 74, 65 and 
64 per cent, respectively. In all regions except the Atlantic, there were 
more awards given in the social sciences than in the humanities; this was 
especially evident in the Western region. 

There were considerable variations in the Western provinces in the dis- 
tribution between the human and natural sciences. Alberta leaned more heavily 
than the other provinces in the West to the human sciences. The human sciences 
represented 38 per cent of the total output, the social sciences component 
accounting for four-fifths of this output. In the other provinces, from 14 to 
18 per cent of their total output was reported in the human sciences. British 


Columbia, unlike the other provinces, had almost the same percentage of awards 
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in the humanities (9) and the social sciences (10). 
In the Atlantic region, about 14 per cent of the Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick output of doctoral degrees came from the human sciences. All of 


the Newfoundland awards were in the humanities. 


f. Compartson of Master's and Doctoral Degree Output by Region 

The relationship between the production of master's degrees and of doctoral 
degrees was relatively similar in all regions, except in the Atlantic Provinces. 
There the ratios were much higher for total output (8:1 compared to 5.6:1 

for Canada), for output in the human sciences (32.5:1 compared to 13.5:1) and 
in the natural sciences (3.3:1 compared to 2.7:1) (Appendix III, 24). 

The growth pattern of master's and doctoral degree production in major 
fields varied considerably from region to region during the years between 
1968-69 and 1973-74 (Appendix III, 25). At the master's level, all regions 
except Quebec enlarged their total output by a greater percentage than did 
Canada as a whole. The Atlantic region showed the largest increase, 68 per 
cent. This regional pattern held true fort geawen in the human sciences. In 
the natural sciences, the greatest growth was recorded in Quebec (20%), while 
the Atlantic region recorded a decline. In all regions, percentage output in 
the human sciences grew much more than did the natural sciences: in the 
Atlantic region, for example, the human sciences more than doubled their out- 
put. The big exception to the considerable expansion in the other regions 
was Quebec. Some of the reasons for the slow growth in Quebec might be the 
late entry of the francophone institutions into graduate studies (there would 
not have been time enough to produce the final output figures for this survey) 
and the reclassification by Statistics Canada of the licence degree to either 
undergraduate or graduate status depending on the type of licence. The latter 
reason would do much to explain the slow growth at the master's level. 

At the doctoral level, total output grew in all regions. The Atlantic 
region showed a 97 per cent increase, followed by Ontario (85%) and the 
Western region (71%). Quebec trailed far behind with a rise of only 51 per 
cent. The increases in all regions, except Quebec, were higher in the human 
than in the natural sciences. The growth in Quebec, however, was much better 


for doctoral than for master's deyqeceaee 
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The growth in the number of graduate degrees awarded in the past decade- 
and-a-half is proof of the continued interest and commitment to graduate educa- 
tion in Canada. This is particularly evident in the human sciences, where the 
numbers of graduates grew much more rapidly than in the natural sciences. 

The number of graduate degrees awarded reflects the substantial number 
of highly trained people who have entered Canadian and foreign labor markets. 
Over the past four decades, changes in the economic and social structure have 
created the need for the services of very highly educated individuals and 
accordingly these graduates have been welcomed in the marketplace. These 
graduates are, at one and the same time, products of a successful investment 
in education and an important input into the economic and social vitality of 


society. 


4. Degree-holders 

From the results of the Highly Qualified Manpower Post Censal Survey 1973, pro- 
duced by Statistics Canada and the Ministry of State for Science and Technology, 
it is possible to identify the composition of those holding master's and docto- 
ral degrees by the discipline studied and the place of residence of the degree- 


holder as of 1973. 


a. Composttton of Graduate Degree-holders 

Out of 121,130 holders of advanced university degrees resident in Canada in 
1972, most had received their academic education in the human sciences (as 
measured by last highest degree obtained); the distributions between those with 
training in the human sciences and the natural sciences were 64 per cent 
(77,765) and 34 per cent (41,615) respectively, the balance being: holders of 
degrees in fine arts. The social sciences dominated all fields with 45 per 
cent of the total; the humanities had less than half the share of the social 
sciences (19%). 

On a discipline basis, those with graduate degrees in education numbered 
18,560 (15% of the total), constituting the largest component of the human 
sciences, and were followed by those in administrative studies with 10,810 
(9%) and religious studies, 5,655 (5%). Education and administrative studies 


combined accounted for a larger share of degrees than the humanities and over 
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half the share of the social sciences. 

On an intraregional basis across Canada, the field distributions des- 
cribed in the previous paragraph are also valid at the disaggregated level for 
rank order but not for magnitude. The human sciences had the largest share 
of the total in Quebec (68%) and the lowest in the Western region (60%). In 
all regions the social science degree-holders constituted about 45 per cent of 
che total. The variations in the human sciences' share are due to the dif- 
fering shares of those with backgrounds in the humanities; in Quebec, the per- 
centage was 24 but in the Western region it was only 15. 

Of the human science disciplines, education had the largest share of 
degree-holders in all regions, except Quebec where the lead was held by 
administrative studies. The respective percentages were 22 in the Atlantic 
region, 14 in Ontario, 21 in the Western region and 13 in Quebec. In second 
place, were administrative studies in Quebec (13%) and Ontario (10%), English 
in the Atlantic region (6%) and social work in the Western region (6%). 
Religious studies held third place in Quebec (6%), but a lower place in the 
other regions. 

The provinces in the Atlantic region conformed closely to the profile 
already presented for the region as a whole. However, in the Western region, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were both more heavily oriented to the natural than 
to the human sciences, and the humanities representation was much higher than 
the regional average in Saskatchewan (19%) and much lower in Alberta (12%). 

The interregional comparision of graduate degree-holders by field of 
study reveals that Ontario had the largest share with 45 per cent of the 
national supply, followed by the Western region (24%), Quebec (24%) and the 
Atlantic region (7%). The second and third positions changed, however, 
depending on the field in question. The Western region was second in the 
natural sciences but third in the human sciences. Within the human sciences 
field, the Western region held a narrow lead over Quebec in the social 


sciences but came in a distant third in the humanities (Appendix III, 26). 


b. Composttton of Master's Degree-holders 
Master's degree-holders constituted by far the largest percentage (78) of 


graduate degree-holders. There was considerable difference between the human 
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sciences and the natural sciences in the composition of this group. The 
master's degree was held by more people with human sciences training (86% of 
all human sciences degree-holders) than with natural sciences training (61%). 
Within the human sciences, master's degrees were held by more people with a 
background in the social sciences (88%) as opposed to the humanities (80%). 
The large share for the social sciences was accounted for primarily by three 
disciplines: administrative studies, communication studies and social work, 
each with a master's component of over 97 per cent (Appendix III, 27). 

On a regional basis, the Atlantic provinces usually had the highest 
percentage of master's degree-holders in their graduate population, the per- 
centages decreasing as one moves west. The relevant percentages for total 
graduate stock by region were 80 in the Atlantic region, 80 in Quebec, 77 in 
Ontario and 75 in the West. The only exception to this trend occurred in the 
natural sciences, where Quebec had a slightly larger percentage of master's 
degree-holders than did the Atlantic provinces. 

The discipline distributions varied considerably depending on whether 
one looked at master's or doctoral degree-holders. Because of the large 
percentage of master's degree-holders relative to the total number of graduate 
degree-holders, it is not surprising that the field and discipline distributions 
were similar to those for master's and doctoral degree-holders combined. Of 
the 93,720 master's degree-holders, 71 per cent received their degree in the 
human sciences and 27 per cent in the natural sciences. Those with humanities 
degrees accounted for 20 per cent of the total and those with social science 
degrees for 52 per cent. On a discipline basis, degree-holders in education, 
of all the human sciences disciplines, constituted the largest group (with 18 
per cent of all master's degree-holders), followed by those in administration 
studies (11%). Of the humanities disciplines, religious studies was the 
largest (5%). 

In each of the regions, the field distributions were roughly the same, 
although there were variations in the composition. Those with human science 
degrees outnumbered those with natural science degrees; the range went from 
a high of 75 per cent in Quebec to a low of 67 per cent in the Western region. 
The range of those with humanities degrees went from a high of 25 per cent in 


Quebec to a low of 15 per cent in the West. For holders of social science 
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degrees, the high was 52 per cent in Ontario and the low 50 per cent in Quebec. 
On a discipline basis within the human sciences field, education has the 
largest share of master's degree-holders in all four regions except Quebec; 
education, as the largest discipline, ranged from 26 per cent in the Atlantic 
region to a low of 17 per cent in Ontario, while Quebec had only 12 per cent; 
the largest share in Quebec was held by administrative studies, 16 per cent. 
In second position came English language and literature in the Atlantic 

region (6%), education in Quebec (12%), administrative studies in Ontario (12%) 
and social work in the Western region (8%). For the humanities, English had 
the largest share in the Atlantic region (6%), Ontario (5%) and the Western 
region (4%); religious studies was largest in Quebec (9%). 

There was a close similarity among the Atlantic provinces with regard to 
the information presented in the preceding paragraph, but not so in the West. 
There, the share of total master's degrees held by those with a human sciences 
background ranged from a high of 70 per cent in British Columbia to a low of 
62 per cent in Alberta. The share of those with humanities training ranged 
from 21 per cent in Saskatchewan to 12 per cent in Alberta. 

At the master's level, Ontario had the largest share of degree-holders 
in Canada (45%) (Appendix III, 28). Quebec followed with the second largest 
share, 25 per cent, just edging out the Western region by a little over one 
percentage point. The Atlantic region had 7 per cent. The distributions for 
the human sciences were similar in order and magnitude to these overall distri- 
butions. For the humanities, though, the magnitude changed substantially for 
the Western region and Quebec, with the respective percentages being 19 and 31. 

In the following regional analysis of percentage distribution in the 
various disciplines, we distinguish only those disciplines that had percentages 
significantly higher than those of the disciplines' appropriate field. [In 
Ontario, this was true for classics (49%), history (49), English (52), other 
modern languages (60), communication studies (59), geography (53), interdispli- 
nary studies (53) and political science (55). Thus we can see, for example, 
that although Ontario had 43 per cent of the master's degree-holders in the 
humanities in Canada, it had 49 per cent of those with similar degrees in 
Classics and history. In Quebec, the following disciplines fell into this 


category: linguistics (41%), philosophy (52), religious studies (47), 
administrative studies (36), anthropology (31), law (31), social work (32) 
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and sociology (35). The pertinent disciplines in the Western region were 
archaeology (78%), linguistics (30), anthropology (30), education (31) and 
social work (32); and in the Atlantic region archaeology (11%), classics 


(12) and history and English (10% each). 


e. Composttion of Doctoral Degree-holders 

Turning to the doctoral level, we can see that the natural sciences dominated 
the field distribution in Canada. Of doctoral degree-holders, 59 per cent 
received their degree in the natural sciences compared with 41 per cent in 

the human sciences. At the doctoral level the shares held by those trained 

in the humanities and those in the social sciences were fairly similar - 17 
and 21 per cent, respectively. This was completely different from the pattern 
for holders of master's degrees. On a discipline basis, the largest human 
science discipline was education, with 6 per cent of total degrees; psychology 
had 6 per cent and religious studies, 4 per cent. Holders of degrees in 
administrative studies, so prominent at the master's level, constituted only 

1 per cent of total doctoral degree-holders. 

The distribution between holders of human science and natural science 
degrees was fairly similar in each of the four geographic regions; the range 
for holders of human science degrees went from a high of 43 per cent in Quebec 
to a low of 38 per cent in the Atlantic region. Much more divergence was 
evident for the humanities; the high was Quebec, with 22 per cent, and the low 
was the Western region, 13 per cent. The human sciences discipline with the 
largest number of doctoral degree-holders in the Atlantic region was English 
(6%); in Quebec, religious studies (8%); in Ontario, psychology (7%); and in 
the Western region, education (12%). The second largest for the respective 
“regions was education in the Atlantic region (6%), philosophy in Quebec (6%), 
economics in Ontario (4%) and psychology in the Western region (5%). 

The differences among the provinces in the Atlantic and Western regions 
in the major distributions of doctoral degrees were not significant, except 
for the low share (33%) of doctorates in the human sciences in Saskatchewan. 

In comparison with the master's degree, doctoral degree-holders have 
different residency patterns, particularly in Quebec and the Western region. 


Ontario, still the region with the largest share of doctoral degree-holders, 
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had 46 per cent, or about the same share as for those with master's degrees. 
The rank order for the other regions was: Western region (27%), Quebec (21%) 
and the Atlantic region (6%). The above pattern was similar for the human 
sciences as well. The distribution of humanities degree-holders in Quebec 
and the Western region deviated, however (27 and 21%, respectively), as did 
their distribution of social science degree-holders (19 and 32%, respectively) 
(Appendix III, 29). 

As was done for master's level degree-holders, the discipline distribu- 
tions among the regions at the doctoral level are highlighted by presenting 
only those percentages significantly higher than the relevant field percent- 
ages. In Ontario, archaeology (57%), classics (64), other modern languages 
(58), economics (52), geography (59), interdisciplinary studies (60), 
political science (61) and psychology (52) were much higher than their res- 
pective field percentages; in Quebec, French (38%), philosophy (40), religious 
studies (41), administrative studies (26) and law (39); in the Western 
region, archaeology (29%), English (29), linguistics (39) and education (52); 


and in the Atlantic region, only history (9%) and English (10). 


d. Place Where Graduate Degree Was Obtatned 

Where did these graduate degree-holders obtain their degrees - in Canada or 
abroad? According to the Highly Qualified Manpower Post-Censal Survey, 1973, 
of the 121,130 graduate degree-holders in Canada in 1973, almost two-thirds 
had received their most recent and highest graduate-level degree from a 
Canadian university. Except for the fine arts, this percentage was similar 
for all major fields of study. The human science graduates (particularly 
those in the social sciences) got a larger share of their degrees in Canada 
than did the natural science graduates (Appendix III, 29). 

Of those who received their most. recent highest degree outside Canada, 
the majority obtained it in the United States; about one-quarter of all 
degrees were obtained there. The United Kingdom was the second most popular 
place outside Canada to obtain degrees, providing about 5 per cent; and France 
was next in line, with 3 per cent. 

Of the Canadian universities, those in Ontario awarded about 32 per cent 


of all graduate degrees. Those in Quebec had the second largest number, with 
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17 per cent, while universities in the Western and Atlantic regions awarded 
about 13 and 4 per cent, respectively. No major differences in these overall 
percentage shares existed for the major fields, except for the humanities, 
where Quebec was higher and the Western region was lower than expected. 

Generally, there were no significant differences in the output of the 
universities in the various geographic regions, except for the United Kingdom. 
The usual pattern was for output to be predominantly in the form of human 
science degrees, ranging from 58 to 68 per cent of total regional or national 
output. In the United Kingdom, however, the situation was reversed in favor 
of the natural sciences (Appendix III, 30). 

In some disciplines there tended to be distinct preferences for study in 
Canada. Of those who took a graduate degree in the humanities, 65 per cent did 
so at Canadian universities. In philosophy (73%) and French (75%), the per- 
centages were considerably higher. For the remaining disciplines in the 
humanities, the range was 61 to 67 per cent. For the social science disci- 
plines, however, there was much more variation. For all social science 
disciplines, 70 per cent attended Canadian universities. However, for admini- 
strative studies and social work, the percentages were considerably higher 
(78 and 89%, respectively), while the percentages for anthropology (48), 
economics (58), interdisciplinary studies (57), law (40), political science 


(46) and sociology (55) were markedly lower. 


e. Place Where Master's Degree Was Obtained 
Of the 93,720 holders of master's degrees, 73 per cent obtained them at 
Canadian universities. There were few differences for any of the major fields 
(except fine arts). Of the 27 per cent who got their degrees abroad, most 
did so at American universities - 22 per cent of all master's degrees were 
obtained in the United States. The second most important foreign country 
from which to get a master's degree was the United Kingdom: 2 per cent of 
graduates got their degree there, a small percentage compared with that for 
the United States (Appendix III, 31). 

About 35 per cent of all holders of master's degrees obtained them in 
Ontario. The relative percentages for Quebec and the Western and Atlantic 


regions (in order of size of output) were 18, 14 and 4. The only significant 
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deviation from these percentages, on a major field of study basis, occurred 

in the humanities in Quebec (high at 24) and the Western region (low at 9). 
Most master's degree-holders, except for those who got their degrees 

in the United Kingdom, took them in the human sciences (65 to 75%, depending 

on the region, except for 47% in the U.K.). Universities in the Atlantic 

region and Quebec produced a smaller share of social scientists (46 and 50% of 

their respective total outputs) than in most other regions, except the United 

Kingdom and other foreign countries. A large percentage of those who received 

master's degrees from foreign countries other than the United States or 


United Kingdom took their training in the humanities (Appendix III, 32). 


f. Place Where Doctoral Degree Was Obtained 

Far fewer doctoral than master's degrees were obtained from Canadian universities. 
Only 42 per cent of all doctoral degrees were obtained from Canadian univer- 
Sities. This percentage rose to 48 per cent for the natural sciences, but 
dropped to only 34 per cent for the human sciences. United States universi- 
ties awarded 32 per cent of all doctoral degrees going to Canadians. This 
percentage was higher in the human sciences (42%) but lower in the natural 
sciences (25). However, in the social sciences half of all doctoral degrees 
were obtained from American universities. British universities awarded 14 per 
cent of all doctoral degrees - a larger share than that of either the Western 
region or Quebec. The U.K. output, however, was more significant in the 
natural sciences than in the human sciences (Appendix III, 33). 

Ontario universities awarded 19 per cent of all doctoral degrees obtained, 
while the universities in Quebec, the Western region and the Atlantic region 
awarded 12, 10 and 1 per cent, respectively... Quebec universities and those 
in the Western region had low shares in the social sciences and humanities, 
respectively. 

Considerable variations existed in the field composition within geogra- 
phic areas. The awarding of doctoral degrees to Canadian recipients by 
United States universities was heavily oriented toward the human sciences 
(53%); while in the United Kingdom, the Atlantic region, Quebec and the Western 
region the comparable percentages ranged from only 23 to 30 per cent 


(Appendix a34)s 
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In looking at that portion of the Canadian population holding graduate 
degrees, one notices immediately the impact of history on the development of 
this reservoir of human talent. The influences of immigration policy and the 
late flowering of graduate schools in Canada have meant that a large percent- 
age of our population has either come to Canada with advanced education in 
hand or have gone abroad to obtain it. The discipline of study reflects the 
demands (economic and social) not just of the present generation but also of 
several past generations; the same profile taken again 50 years from now 
would likewise exhibit the bias of today's generation. For instance, the 
prominence of religious studies in the education of those who studied in 
Quebec is a direct reflection of the strong role played by the church in Quebec 
in previous years. In other regions, religious studies as a discipline did 
not figure as prominently, nor was the church in such a central position. 

Where graduate degree-holders reside is a direct reflection of personal 
choice on the one hand and the existence and availability of suitable employ- 
ment on the other. In many disciplines, particularly those in the more 
technical fields such as the natural sciences, the holder of a graduate degree 
may have to move from one locality to another to find employment in which the 
skills and training he or she acquired at university can be put to optimum 


use. The patterns presented here bear this out fairly clearly. 


5. Proportion of Graduates among the Population 


a. Geographical Distribution within Canada 

The percentage of people in the 20-and-over age-group with at least one uni- 
versity degree in Canada as of 1971 was about 4.6. The percentage was slightly 
higher in Ontario and the Western region, lower in Quebec and noticeably lower 
in the Atlantic ee For those with graduate degrees, the percentage for 
Canada was 0.9, with Ontario slightly higher and the other regions lower than 
the all-Canada percentage. For those with undergraduate degrees, the percent- 
age for Canada was 3.7, with Ontario and the Western region higher and Quebec 
and the Atlantic region lower. In the Western region, Alberta and British 
Columbia made strong showings. But in the Atlantic region only Nova Scotia was 


at all comparable to the Canada-wide pattern (Appendix III, 39). 
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When comparing doctoral degree-holders with the 20-and-over age-group, 
the percentage for Canada was 0.2, higher in Ontario (0.3), but lower in the 
Atlantic region (0.1). For those with master's degrees the percentage for 
Canada was 0.7, and Ontario was the only region in which it was higher (0.9). 

When comparison is made of graduate degree-holders to total degree- 
holders, the percentage for Canada was 20.1, with Ontario recording a higher 
percentage (22), the Western region a lower (18), and the other two regions 
close to 20. 

When comparing the distribution of those with graduate degrees between 
master's and doctorate recipients, the national percentage of those with 
master's degrees was 77, Quebec 80, Ontario 77, the Atlantic region almost 80, 
and the Western region slightly less than 75. 

Distributions of degree-holders reveal some divergences from the distri- 
butions of the population in the 20-and-over age-group from region to region. 
Particularly at the graduate level, Ontario displayed a disproportionately 
large percentage of degree-holders (i.e., ranging from 40.7 for undergraduates 
to 45.7 for doctorates, compared with 36.6% for the Ontario population in 
this age-group). Quebec and the Atlantic region were lower, especially at the 
doctoral level. The Western region was slightly higher at the undergraduate 


and doctoral levels, but lower at the master's level (Appendix III, 35). 


b. Lingutstte Distrtbutton tn the Provinee of Quebec 
For Quebec, data are available on degree-holders by mother tongue. These data, 
however, refer only to those born in Canada. If foreign-born individuals were 
to be included, the proportion of anglophone degree-holders would be increased. 
Considerable differences exist among degree-holders born in Canada, 
resident in Quebec, by mother bance i As can be expected, the francophone 
group is much larger than the anglophone or other linguistic groups. The 
francophone group comprises some 70 per cent of all degree-holders in Quebec; 
this is true at both the graduate and undergraduate levels, although the 
distributions within the undergraduate components vary. When compared with 
the distributions by mother tongue for the total population of Quebec 
(includes both immigrants and Canadian-born), the distributions of the degree- 


holders display considerable divergences. The francophone and other 
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nonanglophone degree-holders are underrepresented in relation to the total 
francophone and nonanglophone population (i.e., 70.6 and 1.3% compared with 
80.7 and 6.2% of the total population), while the Anglophones are overrepre- 
sented. If one were to standardize the bases of each of the population sets 
the results would probably be even more lopsided, given the large inflow of 
immigrant nonfrancophone degree-holders into Quebec (Appendix III, 40). 

The distributions within each of the linguistic groups is also revealing. 
The Anglophones have a much higher percentage of degree-holders relative to 
their total population in Quebec than do the other two groups. The anglophone 
population has 4.3 per cent degree-holders, more than twice as many as the 
Francophones and almost ten times more than the other nonanglophone 
groups. This pattern prevails regardless of the level of degree obtained. 

Looking at distributions by mother tongue and graduate degree level for 
various fields and disciplines, some fields and disciplines at the graduate 
level stand out as being more dominated than others by Francophones. Franco- 
phones at the graduate level are more prevalent than Anglophones in the human 
sciences and fine arts but not in the natural sciences; relative to the all- 
field percentage of 71, the percentage of Francophones is 74, and for the 
human and the natural sciences, 77 and 62, respectively. Francophones are 
much more numerous in the humanities than in the social sciences, although 
their showing in the social sciences at the doctoral level is much stronger 
than at the master's level. At the discipline level, Francophones are 
clearly more numerous in philosophy, religious studies, anthropology, inter- 
disciplinary studies, geography and French language and literature (each 
being over 85% francophone) (Appendix III, 41 and 42). 

When comparing distributions at the graduate level by mother tongue, 
Anglophones have a higher percentage of graduate degree-holders with master's 
degrees in the humanities and a lower percentage in the natural sciences than 


do the Francophones, with the other fields being comparable. 


e. Histortcal Growth of Parttctpation Ratto 
From 1940-41 to 1974-75, great gains were made in Canada and all its regions 
in raising participation rates in full-time university education. In 1940-41, 


full-time enrolment at universities in Canada totaled 36,454, or 0.32 per cent 
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of the total population of Canada; by 1974-75, the number reached 414,448, 
or 1.84 per cent. 

Each region had increases of similar magnitude. The growth in partici- 
pation rates was higher at the graduate level (a seven-fold increase from 
1940-41 to 1970-71) than at the undergraduate level (a six-fold increase for 
the same span). The growth at the graduate level was particularly strong in 
the Western region and in Ontario. The increases in undergraduate participa- 
tion at the regional level were fairly similar; Ontario's growth appears 
slower, but structural differences, particularly the existence of Grade 13 in 
the secondary school rather than the university framework, are largely 
responsible for this comparatively poorer showing until the 1970s (Appendix 
AEE Sh) cs 

The same pattern prevails when full-time enrolment is compared with the 
20 to 29 age-group in the general population. Participation increased sub- 
stantially in Canada from 1.82 per cent in 1940-41 to 10.34 per cent in 
1974-75. Growth during the 1960s was great: participation more than doubled. 
Participation growth was much more impressive in the first than in the second 
half of the 1960s (Appendix III, 44). 

In all regions, the rate of growth of enrolment, and especially graduate 
enrolment, far outpaced either population count (i.e., the 20 to 29 age- 
group or total population). Enrolment growth overall was most substantial in 
the Western region, while population grew most rapidly in Ontario (Appendix 
TET <45)i: 

The size of population available for full-time university education has 
changed in each of the regions in the last decade. The general pattern has 
been a decline from 1940-41 to 1960-61, but increases to 1974-75. During the 
substantial growth in enrolment (in the 60s), population was also increasing. 
The availability rate in 1974-75 was highest in Quebec and lowest in the 
Western region. Except for 1951, Quebec has consistently had the highest 
availability rate of any region of Canada (Appendix III, 46). 

The great increase in the participation ratio during the 1960s was pri- 
marily due to the increased number of people eligible to attend university. 
The development of the high school system in Canada to that of a mass system, 


one in which most teenagers in the population would be able to attend and 
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complete high school, ensured the universities of the 1960s a large pool of 
undergraduate recruits. As the number of undergraduates increased, the pool 
of those eligible for graduate school was also enlarged. The demographic 
increases in the relevant 20 to 29 age-group increased somewhat but certainly 
not enough to explain the massive increases in enrolment during the previous 
decade. The events of the 1960s are better explained by greater eligibility 
rather than greater availability. In the 1970s, Canada has acquired, at the 
university level, the rudiments of a mass system. The percentage of students 
eligible for university training will not increase markedly; growth in the 
university ranks in the future will be more dependent on the number of people 
in the prime age category, 18 to 29. With the slowdowns and declines in the 
available age-group likely in the 1980s, enrolment in the universities will 
probably also decline. 

The percentage of full-time graduate students between the years 1940-41 
and 1974-75 has changed markedly. The general trend has been a big increase 
in the graduate component over this period, reaching a peak in 1967-68 and 
declining thereafter. The main reason for the decline in the 1970s was a 
slowing down at the graduate level itself, rather than a drop at the undergra- 
duate level. The national pattern was evident in the regions as well, even 
though the year when the peak was reached varied: 1967-68 for Quebec and 
1969-70 for the other regions. Ontario has consistently had the highest 
graduate component and the Atlantic region the lowest, with Quebec and the 
Western region exchanging positions depending on the year in question 
(Appendix: III,;47,.48,- 49):.50, 51: and! 52). 

University education, and graduate education in particular, has progres- 
sively attracted a larger and larger percentage of the normal university age- 
group (20 to 29) of the Canadian population. While far from becoming a 
universal feature of life for young Canadians, higher education has slowly 
been moving toward a mass type of model, especially when post-secondary/non- 
university education is also included. 

University degree-holders in Canada are, however, still a small minority 
of the Canadian population over the age of 20, and holders of graduate degrees 


an even smaller constituent. 
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6. International Comparisons 


From the previous pages, there emerges a sufficiently clear overall picture 
to assess the current state and trends of graduate studies in Canada. It 
would also be very informative to compare the situation of Canadian universi- 
ties with that of comparable foreign institutions. We have consulted OECD data 
but the latter have proven of limited use on this point: the classification 
groups are not always the same as those used in Canada and the questions 
raised by the OECD are not necessarily those confronting wane Since the OECD 
examines the Canadian situation on the basis of standard criteria for all 
countries studied, we considered it useful to review these studies briefly. 
The findings may not always be directly comparable to ours but some valuable 
information emerges on the relative position of Canada at the international 
level. 

The number of postsecondary students in Canada is relatively high: the 
growth rate remains slightly above average and the ratio of students to their 
normal age-group as a whole is markedly higher than in all countries except 
the United States (Appendix III, 55, 56 and 57). 

Of the five OECD countries under consideration (Canada, France, Norway, 
the United Kingdom and the United States), Canada had the lowest proportion of 
graduate to total university enrolment in each of the three years studied 
(1960-61, 1964-65 and 1970-71). Norway had the largest proportion; in 1960-61, 
Norway's proportion was four times that of Canada's, but by 1970-71, this 
margin had declined to just over double (Appendix III, 47). All countries 
showed an increase for the three years studied. Canada, however, had the 
biggest increase from 1960-61 to 1970-71, about double; the United States 
increased moderately, while the other countries had only slight increases. 

For each of the 19 OECD countries studied, increases in the number of 
graduates (including BAs) were reported between 1960 and 1970. Canada more 
than trebled the number of graduates between 1960 and 1970 and was only 
slightly behind Sweden, which had the biggest change. Both had much more 
impressive performances than did the United States or Japan, which only 
doubled their production of graduates (Appendix III, 59). 

As a percentage of a single-year age-group, the United States was far 


ahead of any of the 19 OECD countries studied. Canada was in second place, and 
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over the decade narrowed the gap between itself and the United States. All 
countries increased their percentages - Canada's more than doubled between 
1960 and 1970. 

In the United States, in 1969-70, most of those gaining university degrees 
did so in the human sciences rather than the natural sciences (pure and applied 
sciences). This happened regardless of the type of degree; about four-fifths 
of those getting bachelor's and master's degrees followed this pattern, but 
at the doctoral level, the distribution was only slightly in favor of the 
human sciences (Appendix III, 49). 

In Canada, the same tendencies prevailed (except at the doctoral level), 
but the magnitudes differed considerably. In 1971-72, about two-thirds of 
the degrees awarded at the undergraduate and master's levels were in the human 
sciences; at the doctoral level this distribution was reversed, with slightly 
more than two-thirds of the awards being made in the natural sciences. 

Considerable changes occurred in Canada between 1961 and 1970 in the 
importance of postsecondary education in the socioeconomic life of the 
country. The transformation appears most striking when international compari- 
sons are made. 

In 1961, Canada devoted 0.5 per cent of its Gross National Product (GNP) 
to postsecondary education, ranking third among 11 other major OECD countries.” 
At this time, Canada's allocation was just equal to that of the average in 
this selected group of nations. By 1970, however, Canada reached first place: 
with 2.7 per cent of its GNP going for postsecondary education, it was allo- 
cating more than twice the amount of the average country in this group. The 
percentage allocated in 1970 was five times that of 1960; no other country 
recorded such a large increase in resources devoted to this activity 
(Appendix III, 50). 

Between 1960 and 1970-71, Canada and six other OECD countries increased 
student/teacher ratios in institutions of higher education. The increase in 
Canada amounted to almost two additional students per teacher and was much 
smaller than in Sweden, where the ratio almost doubled (from 10.1 to 19.5 
students per teacher). In contrast, the United States showed a slight decrease 
in the ratio. For both years cited, however, Canada had the eighth highest 


ratio and was far down the list from the countries with the lowest ratios 
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(usually considered the preferred situation) (Appendix III, 51). 

In the development of university-level education and research in the past 
decade-and-a-half, Canada has been in the forefront of the industrially 
developed nations of the world. It is now one of a small number of countries 
which has a well-developed participation rate among the normal university-age 
population. This transformation of Canadian higher education entailed great 
expenditure, as well as an enormous marshalling of teaching and administrative 
personnel. Given the poorly developed infrastructure of Canadian universities 
in the 1950s, the status they have attained is remarkable, whether considered 
on a domestic or an international basis. The preceding considerations bear, 
however, On very general questions. By examining the actual situation more 
closely and by restricting our analysis to graduate studies in the humanities, 
in addition to the indisputable facts, we will identify some serious gaps 


to which attention should be directed. 
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Notes 


Source: Statistics Canada, unpublished data. The amounts mentioned here 
refer only to the direct costs of research. The indirect costs, borne in 
large part by the general budget of the universities, are unfortunately 
Still unknown. They are probably about 30 or 40 per cent of the direct 
costs. See the excellent study prepared by a special committee headed by 
Professor Théodore Wildi: Cofits indirects des activités d'enseignement et 
de recherche a 1'Université Laval (Quebec: Laval University, 1975). 

The Vice-Rector (Research) at Laval University, Jean-Guy Paquet, is re- 
sponsible for the study. 


Particularly in Ontario, it has become increasingly more difficult to 
specify whether undergraduate students are in arts or science faculties. 
This is truer of students in pass degree than honours degree programs. 

The fact that students, especially in Ontario, do not have to declare 

their major field of study until their second or even third year of 

study in a three-year program means that no real distinction is possible, 
and therefore they are classified as being in a combined "arts and science" 
category. The reduction in number of prerequisite courses needed to get a 
general undergraduate degree in some disciplines has aggravated the classi- 
fication problem. When a student happens to have one or two more courses 
in his or her major discipline than in any other discipline, a high degree 
of concentration in the major discipline is not evident. 


The enrolment in Arts and Sciences combined has increased over this period 
of time at the undergraduate level. Accordingly, the proportion of enrol- 
ment in the human sciences has probably not changed much from the 67 per 
cent reported in 1967-68. 


The year 1971-72 was chosen as being representative of recent developments 
in graduate education. 


It would also be useful to compare the number of master's and doctoral 


degrees with that of bachelor's degrees. In 1972-73, a total of 70,696 
bachelor's degrees and 1,929 doctorates were conferred - a ratio of 37 tol. 


The degree-holders indicated in these tables are classified by highest 
degree awarded; therefore one is counting the number of individuals 
according to their qualifications and not the total number of degrees 
possessed by these individuals. If the latter were the case, the numbers 
would be considerably increased to account for holders of more than one 
degree. The population group aged 20 and over has been chosen to repre- 
sent the most comparable age set for those with university degrees. 


The distributions by mother tongue of degree-holders for Quebec refer only 
to the Canadian-born. The information on degree-holders is presented 
according to highest degree obtained, not total number of degrees acquired. 


The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Towards Mass 
Higher Education. Issues and Dilemmas (Paris: 1974). It is important 
to define the realities corresponding to the terms used by the OECD. 
Thus, "higher education" generally corresponds to postsecondary educa- 
tion, including, for example, the “community colleges" in Ontario, the 
CEGEPs in Quebec, etc. The term "graduate" refers to the holder of a 
college degree, and "postgraduate", to a master's or PhD student. 


Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, U.K. and U.S.A. 
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V OBJECTIVES OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


When dealing with the question of graduate studies it is necessary to discuss 
their purpose before specifying their icc oae This question is most appro- 
priate for Canada, especially in the humanities and social sciences, since 
most developments regarding the latter are quite recent and it would be useless 
to seek out firmly established principles and practices. 

In the humanities, up to the early 1960s and to a lesser degree since, we 
have relied on the United States, Great Britain and France for doctoral studies. 
The Canada Council did not adopt the long-established practice of the National 
Research Council which, with rare exceptions, grants doctoral fellowships 
only in Canadian universities. Moreover, the Canada Council did not follow 
the pattern of the National Research Council and associate its faculty research 
grants with research support for graduate students. Implicitly faculty 
research in the humanities and social sciences was assumed to be individual 
research which was not necessarily associated with graduate training. 

Until recently, universities have not been very concerned about this 
laisser-faire policy of the Canada Council, not being very interested them- 
selves in graduate studies - even less in research - in these sciences. The 
phenomenal growth in the number of undergraduates in the 1960s forced univer- 
sities to favor this level of education: this reinforced the laisser-faire 
tendencies, though more teachers were concerned about graduate studies and 
research. Only since the end of the 1960s have universities given a higher 
priority to the quality of graduate studies in the humanities and social sci- 
ences. This interest comes, unfortunately, at a time when universities are 
facing a wave of financial restraints, and many hopes are lost. 

The extensive growth of undergraduate studies over the last 15 years has 
deeply influenced the design of graduate studies. Whether through romanticism, 
conviction or opportunism, it is still being argued that universities must 
continue to favor the undergraduate level; this affirmation is in a sense 
supported by the present circumstances which are unfavorable to the full 
development of graduate studies. Notwithstanding the obvious interest in 
graduate studies, the latter's programs continue to be dealt with as mere 


extensions of the undergraduate level. Force of habit and the vagueness of 
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requests on the part of those responsible for graduate studies do not help in 
this regard. Yet graduate studies are unique and must be distinct from 
undergraduate studies. 

At a time when they are seeking to adapt to the numerous pressures 
resulting from the considerable quantitative growth of the last 10 or 15 years, 
Canadian universities must aim at quality first, notably at the graduate level 
and more particularly in doctoral studies. 

The report of the task force at Queen's University accurately and 
severely summarizes the effects of the development of universities on graduate 


studies, and it appeals for the pursuit of quality: 


Why does the issue of quality press so heavily on Canadian higher education 
today?... The size and number of Canadian universities exploded with the rapid 
growth of Canadian industrial society and population in the years following 
World War iI... In the haste to build, the quality of faculty and students 
was too often sacrificed on the altar of need and speed... Imports from for- 
eign countries were vigorously encouraged to fill urgent vacancies, and 
although many fine scholars were recruited, greater attention could often have 
been paid to quality. Bodies not qualifications seemed to be the watchword. 
Today we have begun to pay the penalty. Many faculty members and graduate 
students in the humanities and social sciences are of the highest quality... 
But we also find a depressingly large number of persons of substantially lower 
than desired ability... Our inability to hold our best students and faculty 
and our relative indifference to the need to do so contributed its share. As 
is well known, until quite recently the best Canadian graduates not only stu- 
died in the United States and Europe but were enthusiastically encouraged in 
this move... Canadian universities seemed to remain content with teaching 
undergraduates. One of the beneficial results of this preoccupation with and 
preference for undergraduate education was that in some places they produced 
extremely well-trained students. On the other hand, because there were so few 
first-rate graduate students in the face of more numerous outstanding under- 
graduates, the saliency, status and influence of the graduate component in the 
university became fixed at an extremely low level... Graduate programs like 
graduate schools, were hastily pasted onto an existing undergraduate organization. 
Graduate courses have too often been mere extensions of undergraduate ones; 
teaching techniques have been simply transferred from the lower to the higher 
level of education. There has been too little special attention to the 
peculiar needs of graduate students... Any perceptive graduate student or 
intellectually dedicated faculty member could quickly recognize this low status 
given to graduate education in the university... Many graduate students and 
their research-oriented teachers have become disillusioned by having to work 
within a system largely geared to the needs of undergraduates. 


The objectives of graduate studies must also be assessed in relation to 


other considerations. Canadian universities that have developed graduate 
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studies in the humanities and social sciences have done so almost exclusively 
at the master's level. Students in the humanities account for 67 per cent of 
students as a whole at the master's level, but only 54 per cent of those at 
the doctoral level. Those at the master's level in the humanities and social 
sciences account for 7 per cent of students as a whole, but only 2.6 per cent 
of students in the humanities are at the doctoral level compared with 4.4 per 
cent in the natural sciences. 

In addition to these quantitative data, there is the influence of older 
traditions and the established fact of superior performances. As pointed out 
in the quotation from the report of the working group at Queen's University, 
students in the natural sciences have long been encouraged to work on their 
doctorate in Canada; however, in the humanities and social sciences, students 
completing their master's degree have been urged to some extent to pursue their 
doctoral studies outside Canada for reasons that are valid over the short term 
but suicidal in the long run. Similarly, there has not been the same level of 
effort to attract to Canada foreign students at the doctoral level, as has 
been the case in the natural sciences; this is probably because of a lack of 
confidence in the Canadian product. These opposing views with regard to 
graduate studies in the universities - we have indicated this above - have also 
prevailed in the research councils. 

In short, the following picture presents itself: until recently, fewer 
doctoral students in the human sciences than in the natural sciences, though the 
situation is reversed at the master’s level; almost a total absence in the 
human sciences of programs focused specifically on doctoral and postdoctoral 
studies; poor training structure for students at this level; a very high pro- 
portion of "part-time students", i.e., those who have completed their studies 
and are writing their thesis outside the university; excessive slowness in 
the writing of the thesis; a high percentage of dropouts; little interest in 
research on the part of the university; teaching and research links that are 
too loose; and inadequate integration of students in faculty research. 

Is the picture too gloomy? Some say yes. We know the limits of compari- 
sons between the natural sciences and human sciences on these points; besides, 
a rectifying operation is now underway and we will discuss this later on. 


Others would consider our criteria elitist. Many of our observations apply 
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to American and European universities, even to some of the best. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary that the rectification now underway be accelerated. 
Regarding our bias in favor of quality, especially at the doctoral level, what 
arguments can be brought to bear against us when we are seeking to establish 
the proper conditions for the development of this high level of scholarly 
education essential to an industrially developed society such as ours? 

In view of the particular nature of individual dispositions and the degree 
of motivation toward these studies, the extent of human energies and financial 
costs invested and the necessarily limited but indispensable uses society can 
make of these educational products, we could not validly invoke the principle 
of democratization of education, at least as it is now conceived for elementary 
and high school education or as could be conceived if we assumed the systema- 
tic pursuit in Canada of the goal of a "people's" university or university for 
the "masses". Cost should not be a major barrier to university studies, 
especially at the graduate level, for a student who has the intellectual poten- 
tial and the desire. The restrictions on admission should be determined by 
academic standards and by considerations such as the job terke 

We will now more specifically determine, in the light of the preceding 
observations, functions of graduate studies, their main prerequisites and some 


of their consequences for the university and society. 


1. Functions of Graduate Studies 

Graduate studies are expected to extend and expand the functions of the under- 
graduate level: the conservation and transmission of knowledge. They are also 
seen as having a specific function: the production of new knowledge. 

The university is the repository and guardian of an inalienable heritage: 
that of knowledge acquired as a result of the efforts of numerous generations 
of scientists and humanists from a multitude of disciplines. The university, 
particularly at the graduate level, must critically assess and redefine the 
aesthetic, moral and social values conveyed by this scientific and humanist 
knowledge. Several reports of our task forces, especially those of the univer- 
sities of Montreal and Toronto, emphasize all of these duties. According to 


the task force of the University of Toronto: 
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The first aim is to conserve material from the past, the cumulative legacy of 
man's history, including his art, literature, social customs and beliefs 

The main reason for conserving the past is because it holds the roots of the 
present. The past helps to provide man with identity by nourishing a sense 
S6fehiis origins, but it is difficult.to preserve, and much of it is puzzling 
and obscure because so much has been lost. Yet study of it is important 
because man does learn from experience, and while he may not always avoid 
repeating the same mistakes, knowledge of the traditions and of the wisdom of 
those who went before Pe gs a better chance to improve the future than man 
would have without it. 


The second function of the university is to transmit the knowledge of 
which it is the repository; this entails the training of new teachers, 
researchers and specialists through instruction and other teaching methods 
like thesis supervision and laboratory and library work. As for the first 
function - the conservation of acquired knowledge - the transmission of knowl- 
edge is not achieved exclusively through graduate studies. On the contrary, 
this is a main characteristic of the undergraduate level. Here again, it is 
more a matter of different requirements between the two levels. In addition, 
the pursuit of quality differs according to the master's degree or doctorate. 
Bora Laskin has described very well the nature of these requirements in a 
report he prepared for the University of Toronto: 

The master's degrees in the arts and sciences should...be considered as certifi- 
cation of two attributes: familiarity with a body of knowledge in a specified 
number of fields and acquaintance with the methods of research in the parti- 
cular discipline which will permit at least a beginning of systematic and 
independent inquiry...The PhD ought to...stand for certification of four 
attributes in any of its holders: first, that he has assimilated advanced 
instruction in a specified number of fields of knowledge; second, that he is 
competent to interpret the data or literature of those fields in a public way; 
third, that he has demonstrated capacity to conduct independent research and 
to make a contribution to knowledge in his chosen field, the findings of which 
are worthy of publication; and fourth, that where he so intends, he is judged 
capable of being associated_in the instruction of university students in his 
general area of competence. 

The responsibilities of the university extend not only to the conservation 
and transmission of knowledge but also to the discovery and systemization of 
new knowledge through research. It is first and foremost by emphasizing 
research and its quality that a university displays a concrete interest in 


graduate studies. Research is certainly also a concern of the undergraduate 


level but it is more a characteristic of the master's level, and especially of 
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doctoral and postdoctoral studies, and the quality of graduate education is 


directly dependent on it. Graduate studies, particularly at the doctoral 
level, develop the required skills, methods and mental processes for pursuing 
a career in university teaching, research and certain other professional 


fields. According to the task force at Queen's University: 


Research is a profession that has its own special characteristics and like other 
professions not everyone ought to expect to be able to excel in it. It assumes 
a capacity to deal with ideas at a high level of abstraction and yet a faci- 
lity in reducing them to their particularities. It requires an extraordina- 
rily high degree of motivation to pursue intellectual inquiry. The rewards 
may be few and far between. In the end the only reward may be the satisfac- 
tior of having tried, regardless of recognition or success, to add in some 
small way to our understanding of and knowledge about man in society... To 
fulfill its special task in this area, graduate education has special objec- 
tives overlapping with but different in emphasis from those of undergraduate 
education or of training in the practising arts and professions... What dis- 
tinguishes graduate from undergraduate education? First, and perhaps more 
than anything else, the difference arises out of the kind of commitment required. 
For the first time the graduate student is called upon to make a long-term 
commitment to a career of research or teaching, or both. And given the nature 
of knowledge today, the commitment must be made in some substantive area. He 
is taking the first step into a profession. In the serious graduate school 
the student automatically and immediately feels this difference. He will 
respond to it by seeking clues about what it means now to be en route to 
becoming not just a student with a degree but a professionally trained politi- 
cal scientist, economist, philosopher, musicologist, etc. ... Second, it 
involves much greater specialization. Undergraduate education typically 
involves some concentration in a subject, but it should also permit students 
to range widely among disciplines. In graduate work, the central focus is a 
discipline, usually defined by a distinctive subject matter, a set of central 
questions, some common conceptual tools and research methods and some accepted 
criteria of validation. The discipline is probed in much greater depth. 
Learning involves not only understanding of the methods and findings of the 
past, but also development of the critical standards necessary for testing, 
refining and adding to the stock of knowledge and concepts for the future. 
Third, graduate education involves development of a special frame of mind. 

It involves probing the outer limits of knowledge, where there are more ques- 
tions than answers, less certainty and more doubt. Therefore, graduate educa- 
tion must encourage students to criticize and challenge accepted methods and 
ideas. Herein lies the real source of creative scholarship. Great discoveries 
and intellectual advances have come from those who have shattered the perspec- 
tive of previous scholars and have posed new questions and new ways of answer- 
ing them. It is the realization that such revolutions in thought have been 
achieved in the past that energizes the disciplined curiosity of scholars in 
the present... Fourth, graduate education differs from undergraduate work in 
its emphasis on research: it is not enough to assimilate the learning of the 
past, or even to subject it to criticism... Graduate study provides the 
skills, methods and style of thought essential to future progress in research, 
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In addition, graduate students are intimately involved in research activity 
while still students... Career commitment, specialization, focus on a disci- 
pline development of critical and analytical abilities, and training in 
research thus sharply distinguish graduate from undergraduate work. They make 
heavy demands on students. They require a deep commitment of time and effort 
and the choice of a long-term orientation to scholarship, teaching and research. 
Similarly, graduate education makes different demands on faculty than does 
undergraduate teaching. Contact with students should be more frequent and 
more intense. Debate and dialogue and instruction by example play a greater 
role. Teachers must often subject themselves to the severe scrutiny of their 
students. The challenge of having one's work fundamentally he ye by 
aggressive students is one of the most exciting in academic life. 


2. Requirements 

We will dwell in greater detail on the functions of graduate studies, especially 
research. The brief preceding indications enable us to infer certain require- 
ments which the authorities responsible for graduate studies must take into 
consideration in their pursuit of excellence. 

These studies must be both in-depth and extensive. The teacher must dis- 
play scientific skills and aptitudes: advanced theoretical and methodological 
training in at least one discipline, creative imagination, capability for 
intellectual renewal, modesty, self-confidence, staunch perseverance and 
ability to communicate the fruit of his labor. 

The student will be noted for a capacity to submit to particularly rigo- 
rous professional instruction, a desire always to do better, a great deal of 
flexibility and initiative, a keen critical sense and a great emotional and 
intellectual liking for the discipline chosen. 

Even with the most qualified teachers and students, graduate studies would 
be doomed to mediocrity if the university did not provide a favorable environ- 
ment. The university is so complex that, even where human and material resources 
are adequate, these conditions are not always met. Since the development of 
graduate studies in Canada is rather recent, it is necessary to compensate 
for the absence of roots and traditions as well as for a certain weakness in 
the infrastructure (libraries, research units, scientific communication networks, 
etc.). An unbounded confidence in the value of graduate studies and an innate 
flair or experience acquired elsewhere enable the taking of proper perspective 


and the best possible exploitation of available resources. 
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Graduate studies have apparently contradictory requirements: major 
specialization in a discipline, extensively diversified programs and close 
multidisciplinary contacts in various fields that are most promising from a 
theoretical or practical point of view. What types of organizations encourage 
the proper utilization of resources? We will examine later the requirements 


of graduate studies under these different aspects. 


3. Role of Graduate Studies in the University and in Society 

The university and society must adapt, not without difficulty, to the growth 
requirements of graduate studies. There can be obstruction within the univer- 
sity by administrators as well as by students and teachers. 

Administrators tend to apply to graduate studies the established criteria 
and procedures of the undergraduate level; in doing so, they have a false per- 
ception of the true human, financial and material requirements of these 
studies. 

For their part, students at the master's, doctoral and postdoctoral level 
are not heard as much as undergraduates who are more numerous and possibly 
better organized. Moreover, undergraduates have considerable resources which, 
in principle, may be used in part at the graduate level. Their understandable 
demands for better instruction and more suitable teaching methods channel most 
energies toward undergraduate studies. It is difficult to establish a balance 
between the claims of undergraduate students and the necessary allocation of 
material and human means to graduate studies. The point of equilibrium has 
never been defined and graduate students have not yet become aware of their 
influence in the university, nor have they accurately determined their own 
particular needs. 

Teachers, for their part, do not easily accept the demanding daily asceti- 
cism necessary for the acquisition and preservation of superior qualifications. 
They are faced with no firm criteria; frequent lack of preparation, inclination 
or ability to work at the graduate level; and the frequent absence of stimu- 
lation from colleagues, students and the broader university environment. 

How adequate is the collaboration of the administration within each 
university and especially among the universities? Such collaboration would 


sanction and stimulate the already frequent contacts among teachers and students 
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of various disciplines or universities, and would enhance the quality of gra- 
duate studies while reducing expenditures. Yet it seems illusory to anticipate 
its spontaneous generalization. 

There is a recognized need for better coordination and more rigorous plan- 
ning of graduate studies in each institution and among the universities. The 
consensus disappears in defining the practical means for achieving this. 

For the present, universities find themselves in a state of competition that 
does not facilitate cooperation. There is, therefore, the growing opinion 
that only governments can initiate vast operations of interdisciplinary and, 
especially, interuniversity programming. To date, however, self-protective 
mechanisms have been triggered at every critical moment, in that universities 
have often thwarted or redirected to their own self interests the objectives 
of integration pursued by public authorities. 

The full realization of the objectives related to graduate studies implies 
that members of the community at large have certain specific attitudes and 
perspectives, but these are far from already acquired. To promote graduate 
studies, the university presents to governments requirements for costly and 
scarce goods and services which elected officials could use to more attractive 
alternative political and electoral ends. Moreover, the public interest is 
not always compatible with the wishes of universities. There is no point in 
hiding the fact that, over the medium term, universities will obtain the 
resources they seek only if they prove conclusively that graduate studies must 
be given priority over other choices, such ‘as improvements in social security 
benefits. 

We believe that the universities can prove the remarkable usefulness of 
graduate studies, but that this battle, especially in the present period of 
economic problems and major social expectations, is far from won in advance. 
Those responsible for graduate education must adopt an active role in the inter- 
play of pressures among groups competing for funds from financial sponsors. 
They have no prior claim on the resources they need and, like other communities, 
they are accountable to society; for it is society that supports graduate 
studies, although the direct benefits reach only a small fraction of the popu- 
lation, and usually not the most underprivileged. 


Society's idea of the objectives of the university, especially graduate 
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studies, is radically different depending upon which social groups and govern- 
ments are considered. The university, like so many other objects of the social 
dialectic, is one of the stakes in the tough struggle waged by groups and 
governments. 

Here is what the task force at Queen's University states: 
...the university has been shaped not only by the character of its surrounding 
society but by the international community from which it draws intellectual 
sustenance and to which it contributes its own ideas and graduates. As much as 
any other social institution and more than most, it has responded sensitively 
to the vast transformations that have taken place in the industrialized and 
developing worlds and has sought to understand, interpret and give direction 
to these changes. In the process it has transformed itself from Cardinal 
Newman's nineteenth century genteel community devoted to the transmission of 
knowledge and to the opening up of the critical mind, into an institution that 
is closely locked into the social forces and needs of contemporary society. 
Controversy over the purposes of the university cannot but mirror the tensions 
in society over the direction of social change... Canadian higher education 
does not stand alone, nor are decisions about our educational future made in 
isolation.® 

Graduate studies have objectives which do not leave society indifferent. 
They increase the quantity and improve the quality of goods and services made 
available; they probably constitute society's main reservoir of talents and 
one of the surest access routes to national and international networks and 
decision centres. In addition, they serve economic, regional and national ends, 
as evidenced by the multiple influences of the largest European, American and 
Canadian universities. However, as a result of the magnitude of the functions 
carried out by the university, especially at the graduate level, governments 
and social groups vie with one another to derive the benefit of its services. 
The university faces the constant risk of listening more attentively to some 
than others; thus, without consciously seeking to do so, it becomes a sui 
generis factor in social inequalities and an ideological instrument espousing 
the interests of the favored group. The university may fail to translate the 
objectives of graduate studies into clear, operational terms, especially in 
a period of financial crisis and conflicts between nations and social groups. 
Policies and social choices could very well have a negative influence on the 
promotion of these studies. 


These conditions have no effect on the basic goal we have set for graduate 


studies: the pursuit of the highest potential quality. Given the acceptance 
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of this basic goal, we will now examine the specific issues which universities 
seem to have a great deal of difficulty in defining and, particularly, ade- 
quately solving: organization of graduate studies, distinctions required 
between the natural and human sciences and curricula of the human sciences. 
Though these are specific points, they are quite important since the commitment 
or noncommitment of universities to excellence depends more or less on how 
correctly they deal with them. This will be the subject of the next three 


chapters. 
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6. 


Notes 


For a similar point of view, see the report of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals of the United Kingdon, Post Graduate Education: 
Report of a Study Group, 1975. Also, Report of the President's Committee 
on the School of Graduate Studies, op.cit., pp. 14-17. 


Task Force on Graduate Studies and Research in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, A Commitment to Excellence (Kingston: Queen's University, 
1975), pp. 4-7. 


Studies show that the socioeconomic status of parents is a very important 
determining factor in the availability of postsecondary education to their 
children. Long before young people are of university age, barriers have 
been erected which impede the exercise of the democratic principle of equal 
educational opportunity for all. The working class makes up 55 per cent of 
Canada's labor force, but working-class children represent only 40 per cent 
of full-time university students. With regard to graduate studies, the 
democratic principle can be formulated as follows: individual aptitudes 

and motivation being equal, educational opportunity should be equal; it is 
nevertheless the duty of the university to determine the qualifications 
required, taking into account the search for quality, as well as social 
needs. In the best case, only a very small proportion of students go on 

to the graduate level. Under the present circumstances, children of 
parents from the lower socioeconomic categories have very slim chances of 
doing graduate studies. On this matter, see Secretary of State, Education 
Support Branch, Some Characteristics of Post-Secondary Students in Canada, 
(Ottawa, 1976). Also, Torsten Husen, Social Background and Educational 
Career (Paris: OECD, 1972), Alvin C. Eurich, Campus 1980). The Shape! of 
the Future in American Higher Education (New York: Delacorte Press, 

1968), pp. 97-115 and Michael Young, The Rise of the Meritocracy, 

1870-2033 (New York: Random House, 1959). In particular, see Ontario 
Economic Council, Education: Issues and Alternatives (1976) and Gaétan 
Daoust, Paul Bélanger, L'université dans une société éducative: de 
l'éducation des adultes 4 1'éducation permanente (Montreal: Les Presses 

de l'Université de Montréal, 1974). In the chapter on students we dis- 
cussed their socioeconomic characteristics. 


Task Force for the Canada Council Commission on Graduate Studies in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences, University of Toronto Report, Toronto, 
1975 (unpublished), p. 12. 


Graduate Studies in the University of Toronto: Report of President's 
Committee on the School of Graduate Studies, 1964-65, Bora Laskin, 


President (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1965), p. 30, quoted in 
the Report of the University of Toronto Task Force, pp. 13-14. 
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Creativity is the most important attribute of the scholar. See Norman W. 
Storer, The Social System of Science (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1966), pp. 57-74. Creativity - that is, the ability to produce original 
work - is to be found in all the large schools of graduate studies. 


A Commitment to Excellence, op.cit., p.3. 


VI ORGANIZATION OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


How should graduate studies be organized to meet their purposes? What should 
be the status of the faculty of graduate studies? How should these studies be 
provided by departments? What could be the role of interdisciplinary study 
institutes and centres? How could the university as a whole best contribute 
to bringing into line the various structures, some of which are designed for 
graduate studies only? Canadian universities have considerable difficulty in 
responding to these questions: incoherence is too often the rule and, even 
where structures appear well established, their functioning is not always 
harmonious and the results are sometimes disappointing. 

The task force of the University of British Columbia conveys this general 
feeling of confusion, even disorder, in the organization of graduate studies, 


and it accurately outlines the situation as follows: 


The institutional arrangements for graduate education at UBC, like those at 
most North American universities, are dominated by the fact that graduate 
education has been an afterthought, superimposed on institutions devoted to 
undergraduate education, and without much effort being made to shape those 
arrangements to suit the functions being performed. Rather the endeavor 

until recently at least, has been to shape the functions of graduate education 
to suit the institutional structure, with unfortunate results. 

The Faculty of Graduate Studies at UBC, as in most Canadian universities 
in its present organization is an awkward and somewhat feebly functioning 
superimposition on departments whose effective ties are to the budgeting 
faculties. Its main duty is to coordinate the graduate education efforts of 
the university departments to ensure a consistent standard of quality among 
them by setting and administering admission requirements, course requirements 
and procedures. The Faculty also has the duty of ensuring fairness in the 
relationship between faculty member and student. Beyond these functions of 
registrar and policeman, the Faculty performs a modest role of encouraging the 
initiation of new programs, both within existing disciplines and by combining 
the resources of several disciplines. Those innovations which depend from the 
outset upon interior university budgeting rarely develop quickly. To begin 
anything of significance it is necessary to secure money from outside the 
university. Depending on the size and probable duration of the undertaking, 
and the combination of disciplines involved, the dean and Faculty will autho- 
rize a program within a department, or an interdisciplinary committee, insti- 
tute, or centre. Initially, the cost of staff, supporting services, student 
support and frequently equipment and plant are largely supported by outside 
money, though this varies from undertaking to undertaking. If the initiative 
is later seen to be developing well (and methods of judging this are hardly 
well-defined) the dean negotiates with the university administration for 'hard' 
money to support staff. This is a matter of gradual assumption of the main 
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burden by the university, timed to be completed when the grant money runs out. 
The method in the case of extra-departmental or cross-disciplinary undertakings 
is usually to negotiate for faculty time for the operation and to return 

money in lieu of that time to the departments from which the research person- 
nel came. Such allocation of time ensures maintenance of an interdisciplinary 
presence, though sometimes it causes trouble: discipline departments are 
reluctant to second personnel to other activities, even when this is fully 
paid for, though the possibility of bringing money into the department usually 
reconciles them to the sacrifice. 

‘Indeed it is the shortage of funds, exacerbated by the fact that depart- 
mental budgets are heavily oriented to undergraduate instruction, which creates 
the appearance of a jurisdictional conflict between the interest of the 
discipline departments and those of interdisciplinary undertakings. The 
belief in this 'conflict' is strong among the interdisciplinary institutes who, 
short of funds themselves and largely dependent upon outside sources, are 
frequently inclined to blame departmental obscurantism for their situation. 

It is also reflected in an official document of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
entitled A Review of Graduate Study at the University of British Columbia 
(Vancouver, 1966) (known as the 'Green Book'): ‘Among the most important of 
the contributions the Faculty of Graduate Studies can bring to the university 
is elimination of traditional undergraduate and professional boundaries. 

Within its compass new alignments are fostered, disciplinary barriers should 
be crossed with ease and the development of new interdisciplinary areas of 
study 1s faculicated,' (Ibid, p-. 3) 

It should be noted that the Faculty of Graduate Studies also lacks any 
large independent funding. 

But the conflict has no reality outside the anxiety for funds on the part 
of those who think themselves underprivileged. Members of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies are the same people who are members of the departments. The 
Faculty of Graduate Studies could do nothing nor spend any money that was not 
approved of by the departments; and giving the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
money or power, as is frequently suggested by the dean, would not by itself 
solve the problem of ensuring adequate development of graduate education. 

The real root of the problem lies in the fact that most of the financing 
of graduate work within the university is done through a departmental budget 
which is heavily oriented to undergraduate instruction. As the Green Book 
noted in 1966: 'It is a matter of experience...that within academic areas 
where undergraduate study has been the first devotion, graduate instruction 
frequently assumes a subordinate position. The fiction of graduate duties as 
an "extra" superimposed upon a heavy load of undergraduate teaching tends to 
persist. Little or no direct budgetary allocation is made to the support and 
encouragement of graduate studies.' (Ibid.) 

Since professors as members of the Faculty of Graduate Studies are not 
functioning in an arena of real power for promoting graduate education, they 
(or rather the small proportion of them that take a regular interest in the 
affairs of the Faculty) are reduced to emphasizing and overemphasizing regula- 
tions designed to protect standards. Too frequently they have dull axioms to 
grind, especially in curriculum matters. Unfortunately, such bureaucratic 
preoccupation ensures not high standards but minimum ones. Flexibility is 
limited, both in the taking of new initiatives and in the administration of 
existing programs. No doubt distinct financing and administration of graduate 
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education in the humanities and social sciences at UBC would make possible 
more flexibility in all respects and greater likelihood of fruitful innovation. 


The task force at Laval University comes to a similar conclusion: 


The panorama of the human sciences at Laval leads us to make numerous observa- 
tions. Most of these relate to the disorganized aspect of advanced studies or 
research. Whether the incoherence of programs or their low output, the 

absence of specific objectives or the dispersion of energies in too many areas, 
the poverty of research structures or gaps in the training framework provided 
students, all these deficiencies reflect a poorly structured situation charac- 
terized by indecision. And it's virtually certain that the same situation 
prevails in other universities since the human sciences, which constitute a 
fully growing sector in all universities, have not yet succeeded in clarifying 
their needs. There is every reason to believe that this situation will con- 
tinue to exist until such time as society defines the tasks it plans to commit 
to historians, sociologists or philosophers and, consequently, that universities 
will not be able to develop programs geared to the profile of well-defined 
professions. 2 


The inconsistencies in the organization of graduate studies are due 
especially to the poor working links of three structures: the faculty of 
graduate studies, the department and multidisciplinary study institutes or 
centres. 

The faculty of graduate studies is officially considered the centre of a 
complex machinery that selects the best students and attracts the best teachers. 
Yet this faculty has most often so little power that its action is ridiculously 
limited, even for concrete tasks. According to the task force at Laval Univer- 
sity, "the Graduate School, which defines and sees itself as a branch, is in 
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practice an ambiguous administrative structure." 

The task force at Queen's University comes to the same conclusion, which 
it attributes in part to the powerlessness of the deans of these faculties: 
...because of the rapid expansion of graduate education, schools of graduate 
studies have been simply tacked on to existing undergraduate university struc- 
tures. It is probably safe to say that in most Canadian universities graduate 
programs have evolved in response to the opportunities of the moment. As a 
consequence, the graduate school has tended to be regarded as a kind of poor 
relation, someone who must be supported by the family but is seldom consulted 
on family affairs. There is no clear articulation of the place of graduate 
studies in the university or of its priority. Few attempts have been made to 
gather data which could show the distribution of resources as between graduate 
and undergraduate instruction. As we have suggested earlier, the faculties or 


schools of graduate studies, and their deans, appear to have a relatively 
minor role in decisions about the allocation of resources, or about hiring, 


promotion, tenure and the like... Many deans of graduate schools were and 
remain virtually impotent in the life of the institution. They have tiny 
budgets to administer. They play an insignificant role in decisions about 
hiring, promotion and tenure. Few universities seem to be interested in evalu- 
ating graduate teaching and the quality of thesis supervision. Some graduate 
deans and department chairmen might collect relevant data, but little of this 
seems to make its way effectively into the decision-making process. 


In most Canadian universities, the department - the basic unit of under- 
graduate studies - is the level at which major orientations and allocations of 
resources to graduate studies are decided. Even the University of Toronto, 
which grants a great deal of importance to multidisciplinary centres and 


institutes, utilizes the department as the mainspring of graduate studies: 


The main work of the School of Graduate Studies has been and will continue to 
be in the major, existing departments such as Classics, English, History, 
Philosophy and Political Science, to name but five. In no small measure such 
departments have provided resources so strong that innovation with these 
resources proved to be feasible. The capacities and patterns of work in the 
traditional departments are well understood...° 


According to the task force at the University of Montreal, the latter's 


departmental organization is particularly sound and functions quite adequately: 


Though not the only factor in the development and practice of graduate studies, 
the department has been and remains the centre of concentration and diffusion 
of all the elements that contribute to the learning of a discipline and its 
ultimate autonomous practice. The importance of the department's role has been 
clearly and strongly recognized by the Academic Development Committee at the 
very beginning of its report on the structures of the university:" As a basic 
element, ...the department identifies itself first and foremost with a disci- 
pline, constitutes the basic unit of the university and is the home base of 
faculty. All faculty interested in teaching and research in a given discipline 
are located within the same department and become, in effect, responsible for 
the development of this discipline throughout the entire university. The 
department teaches a given discipline to all interested students. The notion 
of teaching must be taken in its broadest sense to include teaching within 
current and future undergraduate, master's and doctoral programs, and to extend 
to continuing education. 

Moreover, the department is not only responsible for teaching but also 
research. Altogether, research and teaching in a given discipline at the 
undergraduate, master's and doctoral level are all under one department respon- 
sible: for this discipline. 

From this perspective, the department is also responsible for the orienta- 
tion and progress of the studies of each student, since the department is the 
home port of the student enrolled in a program or specific discipline of the 
department." (Academic Development Committee, Structures, June 1970,pp. 10-11.) 

The departments are thus given heavy responsibilities both at the level 
of graduate studies and research, and that of undergraduate studies. We could 


even state that the other university structures exist to assist the depart- 
ments in the exercise of their responsibilities. The way in which human 
science departments discharge their responsibilities is, therefore, the deci- 


sive factor in the development of graduate studies and research in these disci- 
plines.®© 

Besides these numerous and universally recognized advantages, the depart- 
mental structure has two serious deficiencies with respect to graduate studies: 
it is primarily oriented toward the undergraduate level, and this orientation 
is mono-disciplinary which is, for that matter, quite easy to understand. Since 
it is geared to undergraduate studies, the department cannot fully and perma- 
nently meet the requirements of graduate studies. Consequently, all univer- 
sities whose graduate studies are of some importance have established additional 
structures, institutes or centres. This has been done most often in an empi- 
rical, piecemeal fashion, as a result of emerging needs or at the initiative 
of teachers. These institutes or centres are attached sometimes to the faculty 
of graduate studies (as they are at the University of Toronto), sometimes to 
the council of the university through the vice-president for teaching and 
research (as at Laval University) or to departments. In many universities, 
some of these centres hire teachers, provide teaching and award university 
credits and diplomas. In most cases, however, they constitute a place where 
teachers from different departments interested in similar issues, but from the 
perspective of separate disciplines, can come together to conduct research. 

The best centres or institutes seem to be those that provide a good 
framework to many competent teachers, but whose dispersion among the depart- 
ments prevents any collaboration based on a stable institutionalized arrange- 
ment. Most of the task forces established by our Commission at eight uni- 
versities have dwelled in depth on the advantages and disadvantages of these 
structures. Here are some of their observations: 


One of the most remarkable developments in the Graduate School at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in the last 10 to 15 years has been the establishment of 
interdisciplinary centres and institutes. The importance of their approach to 
graduate studies is considerable because they cut across subject boundaries. 
Departmental structures, especially in the humanities, tend to reflect the 
historical range of a subject. The result is what might be called a vertical 
structure extending through time from origins to the most recent material. 

Such a vertical structure has many virtues: it gives an historical grasp of 

a subject; it is ideally arranged to show linguistic changes; it shows the 
influence of earlier writers on those who follow; it helps to reveal the history 
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of ideas, or the rise of new forms; and the list could be made longer. A 
limitation of these vertical structures of departments is that they go into 
the past like mine shafts sunk in the earth and what lies between them tends 
to be neglected unless horizontal development also takes place. A centre or 
institute is usually horizontally structured and allows the strata - to 
continue the mining analogy - to be followed; it encourages the development of 
horizons in the past and in the present. Centres do not replace departments; 
they are a logical, even necessary, extension from departmental work into 
relatively untouched material. The questions investigated tend to be fresh 
because they arise out of the data which can often lead, like ore veins, in 
unpredictable directions. One frequently hears such work described as inter- 
disciplinary study; the word 'interdisciplinary' does not, as many mistakenly 
suppose, refer to the material being studied. On the contrary, it refers to 
the department structure of the modern university. The theory that underlies 
interdisciplinary centres and institutes has considerable power because it 
rings true to one's experience of subject matter and of universities. 


The traditional organization within the university responsible for graduate 
education has been the department specializing in a particular discipline. It 
is commonplace to note the emergence of a new institutional focus within the 
university: the centre or institute which brings together a number of different 
disciplines for the consideration of both old and new problems. Some of these 
institutes have been organized for professional or vocational training. Others 
seek a new focus for the traditional PhD degree. 

Departmentally organized disciplines have sometimes been noted for their 
guild spirit and reluctance to cooperate with adjacent disciplines even when 
the problems to which they address themselves seem to cry out for interdiscipli- 
nary efforts. Institutes are at times the cutting edge of change for univer- 
sities in that they permit new combinations of intellectual traditions and new 
foci for research and teaching. They may reflect new shifts taking place in 
intellectual life especially in those grey areas between the disciplines. 
Cross-disciplinary groups may encourage fresh approaches in the identification 
of basic problems and draw the social sciences and humanities together in new 
and interesting ways. They represent a major device for change in areas 
within which graduate teaching and research may occur. 

The interdisciplinary PhD for some may serve as the cutting edge of 
change. But the mining of the disciplines may also add flexibility to higher 
education in a very different way. The growth of various combinations of the 
social sciences and humanities in vocationally oriented programs, for example, 
permits the university to demonstrate the degree to which its knowledge may 
have some significance for the solution of social problems. 

“Policy analysis institutes, planning centres, institutes for the study of 
poverty, centres for urban study and the like often represent efforts to create 
for the social sciences schools of applied science corresponding to the profes- 
sional schools of the natural sciences. Earlier we spoke about the vocational 
pressures of the integrity of the PhD as a research and teaching degree. 

Here we wish to stress the positive aspects of these efforts by the university 
to apply its social and humanistic knowledge for social purposes. If we now 
consider these interdisciplinary centres as the emerging professional schools 
of the social sciences and humanities, where they are effectively organized 
and seek to retain a high level of professional competence in their staff and 
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curriculum, they can make useful additions to the intellectual life of the 
university. 

Interdisciplinary institutes of this kind need not be competitive with the 
basic disciplines - especially if they can offer professional rather than PhD 
degrees - except insofar as they may draw off the vocationally oriented student. 
But this is surely desirable since it keeps him within the university and thereby 
provides him with the opportunity of attaining a relatively high level of 
competence. It behooves the basic disciplines to devise ways in which they can 
shore up the quality of offerings in such professional institutes, much as they 
have sought to do in the best graduate schools in other countries. For the 
schools of law, business and public administration, "The challenge of the next 
decade", it has been said, "will be in finding ways to preserve this primary 
focus on basic research while at the same time introducing concern and respect 
for the intellectual challenge of application, and in establishing an environ- 
ment in which application stimulates basic research and scholarship". 

Although often seen as useful for these two purposes - as new foci for 
the PhD itself or as recombinations of knowledge for applied goals - inter- 
disciplinary centres may, however, in some forms be inimical to effective 
graduate education. Education at this level requires the development of certain 
skills: training in a well-defined and well-established method, language and 
set of concepts; the acquisition of acceptable standards of validation and 
assessment; the development of an ability to criticize, synthesize and 
conceptualize; and the learning of well-honed research skills in depth. 
Experience indicates that the attainment of these goals requires systematic 
immersion within a discipline. 

Furthermore, the central significance of the disciplines lies in their 
theoretical development. Through trial and error over long periods of time they 
have defined the basic elements of the problems with which they are concerned. 
For better or worse they have identified central issues that require investi- 
gation, and although the definition of these issues may periodically undergo 
what have been called scientific or conceptual revolutions, qualitatively the 
new problems are of the same kind, namely, fundamental in character. 

To place this emphasis on the disciplines in no way detracts from the 
potential effectiveness of interdisciplinary research programs for the PhD. It 
is rather a warning that an interdisciplinary approach has no particular merit 
in and of itself. In fact it may even be destructive of effective graduate 
education and research if it consists simply of an ill-conceived hodgepodge 
of courses put together because of the dubious appeal of breadth of training 
for its own sake or because of topical vocational interest in an area. 


-.. At present, departments are suited to meeting the needs of the unique and 
individual researcher, supported by individual grants and attracting his own 
personal following of students. But research, and with it graduate education, 
is growing beyond this individual approach. Increasingly in the social 
sciences (and in some cases of large undertakings in the humanities as well) 
researchers find it desirable, if not essential, to group with people of like 
interests. Such groupings within departments or combining researchers from 
various departments are the basis for research programs and, to administer 
them, of research institutes. Smaller, and less burdened with bureaucracy 
than are departments, these institutes could more efficiently and fruitfully 
supervise research and graduate education. The group of people doing the 
research and training the graduate students would thus be the people making 
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the decisions, brought together in mutually-comprehending and intellectually- 
related groups. 

Research institutes would provide centres for research facilities inclu- 
ding stenographic services devoted to research and graduate education, statis- 
tical and survey research facilities, equipment and specialized accommodation. 
They can provide a basis for secondment of research faculty, part-time and 
full-time, from the departments and visiting faculty, as well as for research 
chairs and postdoctoral fellowships. Such research personnel would more 
appropriately be based in a research organization than in an undergraduate- 
oriented department. 

The institute organization would also provide centres for multidisdipli- 
nary research, including mission-oriented work undertaken for governments and 
private agencies. Indeed such an organization could be the base not only for 
providing research advice to governments, but for doing the research itself, 
since it would be able to accumulate the facilities which governments and 
private agencies might not have. As a training organization the institute 
would be educating students in the specialized skills increasingly needed by 
Ehempub luce 

... One important advantage of the institute organization's capacity to 
gather researchers together is that in the very gathering they become the 
appropriate repository for funds from national public and private agencies. 
Large-scale research undertakings (the Institute of Survey Research at York 
University) tend to become the magnet for national funds, and a basis for what- 
ever 'rationalization' of research undertakings on a national scale that 
national bodies may be disposed to undertake. Thus, the location of particular 
research institutes determines the location of funds, research chairs and 
visiting personnel. They become centres of excellence on the model suggested 
by the. Bonneau-Corry report. More importantly, they become the appropriate 
agencies for administering joint funding from a variety of agencies - a type 
of funding much to be desired in view of the increasing centralization and 
direction of federal government support. They also provide the administrative 
centre for travel and maintenance grants for students and professors travelling 
abroad for their research and for the sustained support of graduate students 
under their supervision. Perhaps most convenient of all, in the light of the 
need to secure more faculty time and at the same time to placate the depart- 
ments, they provide a way of bringing money into departments without tying 
them to the necessity of increasing undergraduate enrolments to secure it.? 


On this point, we have purposely and extensively called upon our collabora- 
tors who, as a result of their functions, were able to assess all the aspects 
of the soundness and usefulness of graduate studies. The conclusion is signi- 
ficant: this organization is lacking everywhere, and it is unanimously 
criticized. However, there are very few concrete proposals for reform 
resulting from these observations and views. Moreover, one could be tempted 
to solve the problem by mentally suppressing it - an attitude that has become 
quite common in universities. "After all," some say, “only people count, not 


structures. | And structural reform projects generally lead to ‘structuritis’. 
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In short, nothing has been resolved and there has been a waste of time." 

While there is some truth in these arguments, we consider the deficiencies in 
the present case as having too many serious implications to be left to empiri- 
cal adjustments in the hope that the situation will correct itself. 

We have not discovered any magic formula to improve the situation, but we 
consider the organizational deficiencies sufficiently serious that the constant 
growth of graduate studies should be slowed if not prevented. In the absence 
of a ready-made solution, we will initiate the urgently required discussion 
on the pathways of reform. 

The deficiencies in the present organization of graduate studies are often 
imputed to the latter's growth during the last decade. Not generally mentioned 
are the three following facts: the growth of universities was first achieved 
at the undergraduate level; for a certain period of time, the proportion of 
graduate students did not rise but actually declined; finally, their proportion 
has only slightly increased, even over the last few years. Consequently, 
administrators and teachers continue to be mainly preoccupied with the numerous 
problems resulting from the tremendous and recent quantitative growth of 
undergraduate studies. It is only in the last four or five years that gra- 
duate students and teachers most interested in graduate studies and research 
have begun to be heard. Furthermore, the fundamental reason for the poor 
organization of graduate studies is to be found less in the growth of graduate 
studies than in the lack of awareness of this growth. All those seriously 
interested in the development of these studies must, as soon as possible, 
become conscious of the seriousness of the situation. Otherwise, graduate 
studies are in danger of stagnating and perhaps even, especially in the case 
of research, separating from universities in favor of other institutions - for 
example, autonomous scientific institutes (as in France). 

It would be illusory to seek an independent status for graduate studies 
in universities. The establishment of separate structures with virtually no 
organic link between the undergraduate and graduate level would result in 
transformations that would certainly create insurmountable teaching and adminis- 
trative problems, as well as inordinate increases in expenditures in relation 
to the results achieved. 


Where must we seek promising adjustments if not in an independent status 
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for graduate studies? From an administrative and teaching point of view, it 
would be useful to establish criteria showing expenditures and output of 
necessary resources for graduate studies. It would then become possible to 
define the point of equilibrium between the efforts extended at the undergra- 
duate level and those that benefit the graduate level. Thus it would be 
possible to measure the effort that universities are prepared to make to 
develop these studies. 

Because of the limited financial means and to avoid needless malaise in 
the universities, the necessary reform should be carried out within the frame- 
work of existing structures: department, centre of graduate studies and 
faculty of graduate studies. Numerous rearrangements of competencies among 
these teaching and administrative units, conceived in pursuit of excellence, 
would provide at least temporarily the dynamism which is presently lacking in 
these studies. 

The necessary resources for graduate studies are concentrated in the 
department: credits, teachers and infrastructure. The department represents 
a central structure in the university for the training of students and teachers, 
and perhaps more so for the advancement of scientific disciplines; it must 
therefore be examined in relation to graduate studies. Experience shows that 
the department alone cannot cope with this dual task. If its responsibilities 
are extended to include graduate work, its proper functioning at the under- 
graduate level, which is its primary raison d'étre, may be affected. Some 
universities seek to increase the statutory powers of the departmental commit- 
tee on graduate studies: extend the prerogatives of the director of this 
committee and regroup teachers interested in graduate studies and research 
into a central training source for graduate students similar to the undergra- 
duate department. The relations of these departmental committees with insti- 
tutes of graduate studies and the faculty of graduate studies must be made 
explicit and institutionalized to achieve the desired results. Thus, the 
extra-departmental links of teachers would become organic and would be within 
one or more departments, which would help enhance the value of the latter in 
the eyes of teacher-researchers. 

Our collaborators have indicated that the needs which these institutes 


or centres are attempting to serve are essential and extensive. As 
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central places for the best teachers interested in multidisciplinary issues, 
and depending on whether they meet expectations, these institutions will 
determine more than any other factor whether a given university will gain 
recognition in specific sectors of scientific knowledge. 

At the same time, with the current state of development of our universities, 
we are far from being able to decide on institutionalization and ensuing res- 
ponsibilities. For example, must these centres or institutes provide teaching, 
award university credits and diplomas, be granted university budgets and out- 
side funds which they would administer for research and many other uses 
(salaries of teachers and assistants, training of researchers, organization 
of scientific conferences and allowances for attendance at conferences) ? 

Must they have a certain number of permanent or temporary teachers, fully or 
partly detached from the departments, etc.? 

Though these institutes or centres are now essential organizations, they 
entail certain inherent risks in that they exist of necessity and are thus 
often established empirically without regard to the way in which they will 
carry out their specific duties or to the links, official or otherwise, between 
themselves and the other university structures, especially departments. Con- 
sequently, they often become conflict structures serving vague interests, and 
in a sense, the "empires" of individuals more eager for personal prestige than 
science. We would call attention here to the following observations of the 
task force at Queen's University: 

Whatever the merits of a particular case, by virtue of the fact that institutes 
and centres divert resources and faculty away from departments, a university 
needs to exercise the highest wisdom and greatest self-restraint in allocating 
its scarce funds for these purposes. The same constraints hold for the Canada 
Council. Our basic apprehension is that institutes and centres, whether for 
professional purposes or for a research PhD, may often be grafted onto univer- 
sities not as a result of clear educational decisions made by the university and 
its faculty, but because of aggressive initiatives of individual persons or 
outside agencies. To the extent that an excessive proportion of a faculty 
becomes involved in such ventures, the tail may end up wagging the dog, and 

in the case of institutes, graduate education and the teaching role of the 
university in general are likely to find themselves at the bottom of their list 
of concerns. 

To protect the university from these real dangers, means need to be 
devised for the continuous objective reassessment of interdisciplinary teaching 
and research programs, whatever their institutional structure. Provision should 


be made for their automatic termination after a specified number of years 
unless after thorough review, by outside as well as internal assessors, 
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positive approval is given for their continuance. After two or more renewals 
we could assume that such interdisciplinary efforts had probably attained the 
status of a new and permanent discipline or professional school as the case 
may be. 10 

The faculty of graduate studies should be the consolidating body of these 
studies, which is usually accepted in principle. 

However, this faculty does not have the required elements of support, and 
its dean possesses few personal, material and symbolic resources; in the 
present circumstances, he hardly needs them since he is given few responsibi- 
lities. 

In our opinion, the teaching and administrative inadequacies of the faculty 
of graduate studies are the major stumbling block of the entire current organi- 
zation of these studies. Any coherent reform of the structures would presup- 
pose that these inadequacies are dealt with in the first instance. The faculty 
should place much less emphasis on routine administrative tasks that now 
comprise so much of its work; though not acting as a parallel university 
within the university, it should exercise real orientation and control func- 
tions: control of certain resources, right to sanction the specific activities 
of graduate studies, teaching and research, as well as all the teaching and 
administrative structures. These structures are the departmental committees 
on graduate studies which often flout the regulations and sanctions of the 
faculty by taking upon themselves the administration and organization of the 
department, or again the centres or institutes of graduate studies which, for 
their part, are often answerable only to whatever administration they give 
themselves. 

There is a specific question we cannot settle but which the follow-up to 
this report will implicitly raise: can a true reform of the faculty of gra- 
duate studies be carried out with the latter as the sole structure? Following 
an in-depth reorganization of these studies, would not the roles assigned to 
this faculty rather call for an organization with two sections, one responsi- 
ble for natural and health sciences and the other for the human sciences as 
a whole? Many factors that are a source of conflict and incompatibility and 
that too often cripple the faculties of graduate studies would disappear. On 
the other hand, it would be necessary to examine closely the problems arising 
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from this reorganization. 
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Notes 


Task Force for the Canada Council Commission on Graduate Studies in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences, the University of British Columbia 
Report, Vancouver, 1975 (unpublished), pp. 24-28. 


Task Force for the Canada Council Commission on Graduate Studies in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences, Laval University Report, Quebec City, 
LOTS De ol. 
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Task Force on Graduate Studies and Research in the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences, Queen's University, A Commitment to Excellence, Kingston, 
Ontario, 1975, p. 28, pp. 6-7. This observation made by the Queen's Task 
Force is very similar to the opinion expressed by Roy Nichols, a dean 
himself at the time, quoted by Bernard Berelson in Graduate Education in 
the United States; op. ¢it., p. 219. 


"The graduate dean (is) in an anomalous position. In terms of the usual 
connotation of the word, he is not a dean at all. He has faculty, to be 
sure, but he does not recruit it, pay it, or promote it. He cannot 
effectively either reward or admonish it. He cannot deal effectively with 
department heads in a direct face-to-face relationship in any realistic 
atmosphere of academic negotiation. The department heads know, and he 
knows, that they must look to other deans for new appointments, promotions, 
increases of salary; they must negotiate elsewhere than in his office... 
In fact, it seems only too apparent that the graduate dean can, in certain 
instances, be described as little more than a registrar and student 
counselor. Yet he and his part-time associates are responsible for the 
highest quality of the university instruction and for the carrying out of 
some of the most difficult objectives of higher education." 


Task Force for the Canada Council Commission on Graduate Studies in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences, University of Toronto Report, Toronto, 
1975 (unpublished), p. 30: also Report of the President's Committee on 
the School of Graduate Studies, op. cit., pp. 62-69. 

Task Force for the Canada Council Commission on Graduate Studies in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences, University of Montreal Report, Montreal, 
O75), ePDn a= Se 

Report of the University of Toronto Task Force, pp. 27-29. 

A Commitment to Excellence, op. cit., pp 29-32. 

Report of the University of British Columbia Task Force, pp. 28-31. 


A Commitment to Excellence, op. cit., p. 32. 


On this subject, see the Report of the President's Committee on the School 
of Graduate Studies, op. cit., pp. 18-22. 
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VII HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES AMONG GRADUATE STUDIES 


Graduate studies are very far from constituting a homogeneous field. It is 
from the vague perspective of the human sciences that the areas grouped under 
the convenient terms of natural sciences and health sciences form a specific 
whole. There are fundamental differences in orientation and methodology 
between the latter. In view of the objectives pursued here - to point out very 
generally the basic differences and similarities between these major fields of 
knowledge - it is useless to determine contrasts, even if only in the natural 
sciences, and not speak of what distinguishes them from the health sciences. 
Similarly, the term "human sciences" covers fields quite different from one 
another, such as law, economics, linguistics and French, English or other 
literature. Also included are fields of study from other disciplines which 
sometimes meet the criteria of the natural or health sciences as well as the 
human sciences, such as psychology, geography and administrative studies. 

The term “human sciences" is equivocal since it covers the social sci- 
ences and the humanities. There are many "border" or "crossroad" disciplines, 
such as history, religious studies and education, which may be classified as 
easily in the social sciences as tne humanities. The term "human sciences", 
as used here, is far from having acquired a precise meaning, accepted through 
usage and university practices. 

Task forces, particularly those at Laval University and the University of 
Montreal, have advised us that the use of this term could have unfortunate 
results, even with respect to the appropriate combination and interpretation 
of statistical data. The task force at the University of Toronto felt justi- 
fied in establishing essential differences between the social sciences and 
the humanities: the scope of the former would be limited to a number of 
"tangible" and "practical" realities, while the latter would extend to "intan- 
gible values" and the area of the "inner life of the Sn 

We prefer, for practical reasons, to retain the term "human sciences" to 
cover both social sciences and the humanities; however, we will make specific 
distinctions between these two sectors, even within one or the other, each 
time this is warranted. We have included the same disciplines as the Canada 


Council in our definition of the human sciences, except that we have excluded 
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fine arts and mathematics. With a few exceptions, such as history and linguis- 
tics, we have followed Statistics Canada definitions on the composition of the 
humanities and social sciences. The following disciplines of study will be 
considered as humanities: archaeology, classics, history, English, French, 
other modern languages, linguistics, philosophy and religious studies. The 
following fields of study will be considered as social sciences: administra- 
tive studies, anthropology, communications, economics, education, geography, 
interdisciplinary studies, law, political science, psychology, social work 
and Bacictous. = 

The disciplines grouped under the term "human sciences" were long con- 
sidered as nonscientific. The Saint-Paul-de-Vence conference in June 1972 
had no representatives from the human sciences even though its theme was the 
relationship of science with society. No answer was given why the organizers 
had invited only "scientists." Though only among “scientists," the discussions 
at the conference showed clearly the following point: when modern-day problems 
are dealt with scientifically, the personal ideologies of researchers cannot 
be ignored since they have infiltrated the natural sciences themselves. 
Thus, at the outset of the working meetings, the pre-established groups were 
dissolved and new groups formed according to the ideological orientations of 
the participants: some adhered to traditional "liberal" concepts and others 
to the so-called "critical" science, generally of the marxist tradition, 
though the latter were not the only ones sharing those views. At the same 
time, the discussions brought out the inability of these scientists to adequately 
determine value and ideological issues. Briefly, the exchanges among parti- 
cipants on the relations between the social sciences and exact sciences were 
quite indicative of the state of mind of these "scientists." One participant 
stated that the "hard sciences" are actually ideology-free as opposed to the 
social sciences; he considered "it would be useful to introduce scientists 
to sociology at the end of their studies." Someone challenged him for exag- 
gerating "the difference between natural sciences and social sciences" and 
added, "the problems of cancer and the environment are so complex that they 
exceed the boundaries of a single discipline." A third participant asserted, 
"instead of teaching social sciences to researchers in the exact sciences, 
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why not do the opposite?" 
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Specialists in both the natural and human sciences will most often consider 
their sciences to be scientific when they base themselves on the model of the 
exact sciences. We will return to this basic point concerning research in 
the human sciences. Only a few general observations are required here. 

Like many others, we are conscious of the theoretical and methodological 
weaknesses of the human sciences, as well as of the enormous difficulties 
they will have to overcome to grow according to their own requirements. How- 
ever, we would be deluding ourselves if we thought the human sciences had only 
to follow in the footsteps of the natural sciences in the hope of filling the 
gaps long and generally recognized. The theoretical and methodological homo- 
geneity of even the so-called, pure, natural sciences is rarely attributed. 

In particular, many of these disciplines are less subject to the sole processes 
of quantitative measurement than is generally considered, and the notion of 
quantitative measurement is far from being unequivocal, The human sciences 
may have as much to learn, if not more, from the way in which work is carried 
out in the clinical disciplines or engineering rather than physics. Finally, 
the relationship between the human sciences and values is much closer and 

more direct than is the case in natural sciences; the development of the human 
sciences and their operational evolution are greatly influenced in this sense. 

Of the many problems raised but far from being solved, two deserve parti- 
cular attention: the "generality" often required of the human sciences because 
of the dependence of researchers on the natural science model, and the 
effects that necessarily follow the conception and orientation of the develop- 
ment of the human sciences, in view of their particular relation to values. 

The need for "generality" in the social sciences has been clearly 
stated by Joseph Ben-David: 

The reason for misunderstandings concerning social science research is that 
social scientists formed their conception of natural science on the basis of 
the descriptions of philosophers of science or of philosophically inclined 
scientists. These descriptions are not necessarily inaccurate, but they are 
selective. On the basis of these descriptions it is, perhaps, justifiable to 
identify science with physics. That discipline comes closer than any other 
to producing very general, yet precise and testable theories; it can, there- 
fore, be considered the clearest example of what Scientific thought is, in 
principle, capable of accomplishing. Consequently, social science, this most 


recent of all the sciences, which deals with phenomena of the greatest 
complexity, tries to model itself on the oldest of the natural sciences, 
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physics, which deals with phenomena of the least complexity. The worst 
effects of this misunderstanding can be discerned in so-called social science 
theory. There is an assumption that social science theory has to have a very 
high degree of generality, like, presumably, physics theory. Since to aspire 
to such generality is completely out of tune with the empirical inquiries of 
social scientists, what actually happens is that social scientists present 
empirical approaches as if they were general theories... But because socio- 
logists are trying to follow the model of the basic natural sciences they 
tend to force problems into disciplinary frameworks and to treat them accord- 
ing to their relevance to some theory as if the purpose of the investigation 
were to test hypotheses. The results are usually trivial from the point of 
view of theory and much too abstract to be useful in practice... Therefore 
basic research in social science is something vague and variable. There is no 
Single basic science, and what is considered as the most important of the 
several basic sciences in a given field changes often, like fashion... 


And Joseph Ben-David continues: 


According to my analysis, one of the principal problems in social science is 
this lack of recognition that many of the questions investigated by social 
scientists require an eclectic approach like that of clinical medicine or 
engineering... Recently there has been a change of attitude toward science 
and now the model of applied science is favored over that of basic science 

.-.- Before they can organize their research, social scientists must address 
themselves to the question of whether the aim of their research is, on the one 
hand, to establish generally valid rules or principles, or, on the other hand, 
to explain particular events with the aid of general principles. If it is the 
latter, as I maintain it very often is, then this kind of research is in its 
logical structure a clinical-engineering type research whether its findings 
are ever practically applied or not... However, social scientists do not 
accept this model as suitable for their research. This is because, on the 
whole, social science has been used for the diffuse purpose of 'enlightenment'; 
namely for the interpreting of social situations and social objectives rather 
than for formulating detailed strategies for the attainment of those objec- 
tives...although social scientists are rarely in charge of action programs, 
their work has become an integral part of social therapy and social engineer- 
ing designs .4 . 


This lengthy quotation shows quite clearly that there are many scientific 


"models," and that the choice of one or other of these models, far from 
depending on how to make the human sciences "scientific," results as much from 
the conception of the nature and role of these sciences. For the time being, 
it is unnecessary to reach a decision on this issue; it seems however - and we 
will show this later - that the clinical-engineering model lends itself better 
to the pursuit of certain objectives in the human sciences than does the 


physical science model. 


Another condition of the human sciences leads us to believe that their own 
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scientific status will not be enhanced by servilely following the natural 
science model. In our opinion, no science is completely free of ideology, 
but the human sciences are so closely linked to values that it would be 
impossible for them not to take up the ideology preiiense:. Any methodology 
geared to the human sciences will be qualitative as well as quantitative and 
will retain the critical aspect of these sciences. One last point: the recent 
interest in the human sciences results a good deal from two facts: scienti- 
fic research takes much more into account the social and human variables and, 
as research becomes more multidisciplinary, it connects the human sciences 
much more closely to the natural sciences. The former, whose theories and 
methods are not as well structured as the latter, could find themselves only 
in an auxiliary role, which would be an additional factor restraining their 
development. 

Each day we become more conscious that the human sciences greatly need 
precise theoretical and conceptual frameworks as well as rigorously scientific 
methodologies. However dramatic the stakes may be at this time, researchers 
must not overlook their first responsibility: the formulation of theories 
and methodologies witha view to discovering new knoweldge. University 
teachers and administrators must realize, however, that the human sciences 
will not progress if they are left to trail behind the natural sciences, and 
more particularly physics, even if the search for a model suited to these 
sciences must entail temporary incoherence and tension within the university. 
Time presses for researchers in the human sciences to define the most 
favorable criteria for developing knowledge in the direction that is appro- 


priate to these disciplines. 
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VIII GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN THE HUMAN SCIENCES 


The briefs presented, the reports of our task forces and our disciplinary 
studies have all examined graduate programs in depth. We will consider here 
the main ideas of our collaborators who, on the whole, agreed and expressed 
views close to our own thoughts and conclusions. 

We deem it useful, in the first instance, to reexamine briefly the 
objectives of graduate studies. We will then deal with the content of current 
programs and discuss the requirements at each level of higher education. We 
will conclude this section with brief remarks on the length of graduate studies 


and on continuing education. 


1. Objectives of Graduate Studies 

Any useful discussion of graduate programs in the human sciences must be related 
to their objectives. Since we have already dealt with these objectives, only 

a brief review is necessary here. 

The primary objective of graduate studies is the pursuit of excellence 
which makes very large demands on teachers and students: demands concerning 
career, specialization by discipline, acquisition of exceptional analytical 
and critical skills and, at the doctoral level, manifest aptitudes for 
research. 

Many indicators must be used to assess the quality of an institution: 
number, qualifications and published works of teachers; number of graduate pro- 
grams and students; percentage of these students in relation to the overall 
student population; proportion of programs and students at the master's level 
in relation to those at the doctoral: level; size of the library and laborato- 
ries; and amount of research funds Bani We have already determined a 
certain number of these quality indicators and will suggest others later on. 

We are faced here with two problems in connection with programs. Since 
the available indicators are essentially quantitative, who will be responsible 
for assessing the quality and future prospects of graduate studies in each 
university, and based on what criteria? 

Only teachers who are competent and not directly involved are in a posi- 


tion to judge impartially the quality of the graduate studies of each institution, 
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taking into account the increasing integration of universities in provincial 
systems. The Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP) of Ontario and 
the so-called major “operations” committees established in Quebec, notwith- 
standing possible errors of judgment, remain the only way of ensuring the 
safeguard of education and scientific standards. 

The method of assessment would be more accurate if, instead of being 
limited to an analysis by discipline or small groups of disciplines, it were 
based at the same time on more general criteria bearing on the educational 
resources and infrastructure of a university or region. We will deal later 
on with libraries, facilities for the sole purpose of research, specialized 
journals, scientific communication networks and other aspects of the infra- 
structure. The following are a few data on programs and students. 

The presence of a critical mass and proportion of students at the master's 
and doctoral level is a good indicator of the quality to which a university 
may lay oleae We can arbitrarily set at no less than 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 
500, etc., the number of graduate students, and between 15 and 20 per cent, 

10 and 15 per cent or 5 and 10 per cent their proportion among all students as 
a whole. We may limit ourselves to full-time students or we may add part-time 
students converted to full-time students (the standard is three part-time 
students equal one full-time student). We felt that this last method would 
provide a more accurate and realistic picture than if we considered only full- 
time students. (The differences, however, are minimal for the last five years 
of our data, as shown in Appendices III, 10 - 10.6.) 

Canadian universities are distributed into four categories according to 
our double criteria, namely the size and proportion of graduate enrolment 
(Table i). 

Four universities - McGill, Montreal, Toronto and British Columbia - are 
ranked in the first category. Each of them has at least 2,000 students 
enrolled in graduate studies, and the latter account for at least 15 per cent 
of total university enrolment. (The proportion at the University of British 
Columbia, however, reaches only 12.2%.) According to these indicators as well 
as most of the others used in our report, the University of Toronto is ina 


class by itself. It exceeds by 40 to more than 50 per cent each of the three 


other universities for the number of students cnrolled in undergraduate and 


graduate studies. 
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Eight universities - nine, if York is included - fall into the second 
category based on the size and proportion of graduate enrolment. They are the 
universities of Alberta, Laval, Ottawa, Western Ontario, McMaster, Manitoba, 
Queen's and Waterloo. Each of these institutions has between 1,000 and 1,499 
graduate students, and this enrolment accounts for 10 to 15 per cent of the 
university's total enrolment. York may be added to these eight universities 
with, in 1974-75, 1,416 graduate students, or 9 per cent of total university 
enrolment. The rapid growth of graduate studies over the last few years in 
this young institution leads us to believe it will soon exceed the 10 per cent 
level. 

The third category is composed of 11 universities. These have between 
500 and 999 graduate students, their percentages in relation to total univer- 
sity enrolment being 18.8 for Sherbrooke (which is exceeded on this point 
only by McGill); between 10 and 14.9 per cent for Carleton, Dalhousie and 
Simon Fraser; and between 5 and 9.9 per cent for the universities of Calgary, 
Concordia, Guelph, Memorial, Quebec, Saskatchewan and Windsor. 

Finally, there are 12 universities in the fourth category: Moncton, 

New Brunswick, Regina, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Victoria, Nova Scotia Technical 
College, Bishop's, Brock, Laurentian, St. Francis Xavier, St. Mary's and 

Trent. These universities have fewer than 500 students enrolled in graduate 
studies; the graduate students in five of them account for less than 10 per cent 
of all students, and in the seven others for less than 4.9 per cent. 

According to our two criteria, no more than 13 universities of a total of 
36 offering both graduate and undergraduate studies may be considered as placing 
a good deal of emphasis on the latter. Most of the remaining 11 universities 
offering graduate programs are specialized institutions. At most, we could 
add the four universities with 500 to 999 graduate students, accounting for 
10 to 14.9: per cent of .all students, branging this (total, to 17s) (use vofiithe 
other indicators would show this to be the maximum number of institutions 
with such an emphasis.) 

We could also determine the extent of graduate studies in each university 
by considering only the human sciences, which would lead to the correlative 


reduction of the criterion of absolute numbers. There would result few changes 





in the grouping of universities according to our four categories. McGill 
could come down somewhat, as would McMaster, Manitoba, Waterloo, Sherbrooke 
and Guelph. In the last, natural and health sciences largely predominate 
over the human sciences. There seems to exist overall a close correlation 
between the development of natural sciences in a university and that of the 
human sciences. 

Using as a criterion the extent of programs in the disciplines of the 
human sciences, as we have seen, out of 47 universities offering a certain num- 
ber of graduate programs in 1974-75, only the University of Toronto had pro- 
grams in all 21 of these disciplines at the doctoral and master's level, and 
five universities, namely Alberta, British Columbia, Laval, McGill and Montreal, 
offered programs in at least 15 disciplines at the doctoral level and 19 at 
the master's level. No more than four other universities, namely McMaster, 
Ottawa, Simon Fraser and Western Ontario, had at least 10 doctoral and 15 
master's programs. Seven other universities - Calgary, Dalhousie, Manitoba, 
Queen's, Saskatchewan, Waterloo and York - offered at least five doctoral and 
10 master's programs (Queen's had nine at the master's level-) Ten universi- 
ties had at least one doctoral and 10 master's programs, namely Carleton, 
Concordia, Memorial, New Brunswick, Regina, Sherbrooke, Victoria and Windsor. 
Finally, two universities, Guelph and Quebec, had at least one doctoral and 
nine master's programs (Table 2). 

In short, according to whether we lower or raise the criteria, we obtain 
a minimum of four universities and a maximum of 17 that may be considered, 
though to three greatly varying degrees, as having a sufficiently high number 
and proportion of students or as offering enough programs to justify their 
claim of true quality. More refined criteria could result in a modification 
of this finding. Any potential adjustments would, however, be minor. Some 
universities have unquestionably a very small number of students and offer a 
limited choice of programs, but they have enough good teachers and students 
to make possible the existence of a few quality programs. These institutions 
are able to overcome the handicap of limited size and must, of course, be 
encouraged. Other universities, like York and Quebec, still not well developed 
in view of their recent establishment, are expected to compare with the best 


if we are to judge by their current rate of growth. 
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The quantitative differences among the three categories of universities 
reflect qualitative differentials. It is only by considering a series of 
other indicators - number of master's and doctoral programs, size of library, 
amount of research funds, number of degrees awarded annually, etc. - that this 
statement could be verified. On the whole, we find the same universities 
mentioned before ranked first. The same applies to our three other categories 
of Gnivercieies.- 

The individual disciplines are very unequally distributed among studies 
at the master's and doctoral level. Psychology, history, English, economics, 
philosophy, political science, geography and sociology head the list in 
descending order; while linguistics, law, administrative studies, archaeology, 
social work and communication studies are at the lower end of the list. 
Education studies, French, other modern languages, interdisciplinary studies, 
religious studies, anthropology and classics are in the middle of the list. 

It would be informative to know whether there exists a correlation between the 
rank of a discipline, as based on the frequency of studies at the doctoral and 
master's level, and the output of this discipline. Later on we will take into 
account certain data pertaining to the number of doctorates awarded by 
discipline. 

Though the criterion of relevance is distinct from the objective of 
excellence, it is linked from some points of view. This must be taken into 
account. The criterion of relevance must be considered, in teaching and 
research, in terms of social usefulness. We have already dealt with the rele- 
vance of graduate studies and will come back to this. The incompatibilities 
seen by some between the pursuit of quality and of social usefulness are not 
obvious, especially if we accept the idea that social science theory and metho- 
dology would benefit from drawing nearer to the clinical disciplines and 
engineering rather than the pure natural sciences, like physics, and if we 
include the idea of relevance in the formulation of the objectives of the 
human sciences, instead of having it decided in practice by external agents 
(civil servants, sponsors, etc.). The orientations of scientific research 
will determine the relation between the objective of quality and that of 


relevance. 
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2. Program Content 

The proper organization of graduate studies is essential, but it is the intrin- 
sic value of the programs and not the structures which determines, in the final 
analysis, the quality of these studies. 

What is the state of graduate programs in the human sciences? We would 
like to be reassuring and report that they are excellent. But we must conclude 
from our findings that many rearrangements are necessary to bring the content 
of these programs to the level expected in a country like Canada. 

The disappointing level of development results not only from the practices 
of Canadian universities but from the present unsatisfactory state of the 
human sciences as scientific disciplines. Neither the social sciences nor 
the humanities as an aggregate of disciplines, nor most of these disciplines 
considered individually, comprise a sufficiently rigorous and coherent body of 
theory and methodology to compel yecognieien from all the specialists con- 
cerned. In nearly every program, there are no subjects considered indispen- 
sable for the pursuit of graduate studies, or even for the obtaining of a 
master's or doctoral degree. In numerous cases, doctoral studies do not consti- 
tute a homogeneous aggregate of courses. Except for the special seminar which 
doctoral students must follow when in sufficient numbers, most courses are 
either master's courses or so-called research or reading courses which they 
follow individually after consultation with the teacher and authorization 
from the departmental committee of the faculty of graduate studies. To use 
the terms of the task forces who examined this question, graduate programs in 
the human sciences are extremely fluid and incoherent. Even the distinctions 
in principle which we have established between undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams are far from being respected. The acute needs of the former often 
cause departments not to give the required attention to graduate programs. 

The practice of having students from the master's and even doctoral level 
follow undergraduate courses is being progressively abandoned, except when a 
student has to make up certain courses; however, in a good many cases, pro- 
grams at the master's level may be considered a mere extension of those of 
the undergraduate level. It is deplorable that the authorities, apparently 
yielding to administrative pressures, think more in terms of increasing than 


improving programs and that available resources are consequently dispersed. 
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The following is from the authors of the report of the task force at the 
University of Montreal, who accurately summarize the views of our collabora- 


tors: 


Those who direct graduate programs in the human sciences should, in our esti- 
mation, also be concerned about the dispersal and piecemealing of these pro- 
grams. The dispersal of program courses and of the research work of faculty 
and students results in large part from the empirical evolution of graduate 
programs until very recently. We could simplify things somewhat by perhaps 
stating that the objective pursued had been to include in graduate programs 
the largest possible number of courses of a given discipline, taking into 
account the available resources. Consequently, many graduate programs have 
ended in a juxtaposition of elements contributing to a graduate education 
rather than in the overall coordination of these elements. Determination 

and efforts may be very intensive; however, because these efforts are not 
related to orientations coming from departmental integration and choices, they 
have but a limited impact on the development of graduate studies in the 
disciplines concerned. 

In the course of interviews, we found that some social science departments 
have become aware of the fact that in order to develop graduate studies they 
must concert their resources and efforts to achieve a better integration of 
teaching as well as faculty and student research. In other words, there is a 
growing awareness of the need to selectively determine the themes around which 
teaching and research must revolve at the master's and doctoral level, just 
as there is the need for sufficiently rigorous planning in relation to the 
choice of these themes. In view of competition within the same disciplines 
among the various universities and in view also of the strengths and limita- 
tions of local resources, it certainly appears that a department will success- 
fully establish its discipline at the level of graduate education and research 
only by concentrating its resources and efforts on judiciously determined 
objectives. 

The departments that have become aware of this situation have worked 
together to determine the aspects or sectors of their discipline which they 
consider most urgent to develop and in relation to which they have begun to 
regroup their resources. The effects of this cooperative approach appear in 
the organization of the curriculum which has become stable and more distinct 
around these aspects or sectors. They also appear in the research work of 
faculty and students which tends to revolve around development themes. We 
have indicated above that these same departments have the greatest coherence 
regarding the development themes of departmental research, individual research 
projects of faculty and the research work of students. 

Conversely, certain departments have expressed their concern about the 
apparently inevitable consequences of the implementation of a policy whereby 
resources are concentrated in terms of specific objectives, even when this 
involves departmental cooperation. They argue, for example, that the validity 
of such a policy depends on the quality of tne aspects or sectors retained and 
the validity of the criteria used in formulating choices. It seems that not 
every discipline lends itself at the present time to such choices. In these 
circumstances, they consider it preferable to rely on empiricism rather than 
arbitrariness. Moreover, the pressures aimed at concentrating efforts and 
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resources sometimes run directly counter to a lengthy tradition of personal 
initiative which may result, as stated above, from the epistemological 
conditions of knowledge in certain disciplines, especially in the humanities.° 

There are many factors that account for this regrettable situation, 
including the number and qualifications of teachers in the human sciences. As 
we have seen, the teacher/student coefficient on the whole does not appear to 
be at fault, though it is higher in the human sciences than in the natural 
sciences: it is at 10.6 students per teacher at the undergraduate level 
(11.7 in the human sciences and 8.4 in the natural sciences) and there is 
approximately one teacher per student at the graduate level. However, specific 
data by university and discipline are needed. The case of Laval University 
is significant: 

The human sciences group occupies a predominant position in the university. 

In October 1974, it numbered 640 teachers and 1,925 students in graduate 
studies, namely 53% of the teaching body and 70% of the students. On the other 
hand, it barely receives one-quarter of all research grants distributed in the 
university in any given year, good or bad. Over the last three years, the 
teaching body has increased by 10% and the number of students enrolled in gra- 
duate studies by approximately 35%. The gap between these percentages indi- 
cates that the university has assigned teachers from the undergraduate level 

to graduate studies or that teachers have agreed to increase their workload. 

Furthermore, it would be necessary to know in the case of each university 
and discipline the percentage of teachers involved in some work at the graduate 
level and the proportion of time they spend in graduate teaching, supervision 
of students and theses, and research work. These would undoubtedly produce 
less satisfactory findings than are presently suggested by our very global 
forms of measurement. 

It seems also, at least in some provinces, that the establishment of a new 
program is a rather lengthy and difficult process. The report of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal discusses the situation in Quebec: 

First of all, the interested faculty or department draws up the newly planned 
program. The new program then undergoes a preliminary study by an ad hoc 
committee of the Committee on Studies (we refer to the new procedures that 
will be used this year for the first time), which then directs it to the Joint 
Planning Committee of the University Council and Senate. From there the new 
program goes to the Council of the Faculty of Graduate Studies, then to the 
Committee on Studies; following this, it is again presented to the Joint 


Planning Committee and is directed finally to the Council of Universities. 
If the new program receives the approval of the Council of Universities, budget 
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allocations must be decided upon by the proper university authorities before 
the program is entered in the calendar. Under the best of conditions, a period 
of two and a half years is required from the time the program is presented to 
the Committee on Studies to the time it enters into effect. If we include 

the germination period in the department and take into account the possibility 
of difficulties along the way, we come to the conclusion that a minimum of 
three years are required to establish a new program! 

In the case of changes to an already existing program, the procedure is 
obviously not as complex nor as lengthy. However, for any modification 
requiring new resources, it is necessary to expect a period of one and a half 
years before the modified program comes into force. / 


The length of time required to establish a new program or reorganize an 
existing program is enough to discourage any thought of innovation. Other 
factors compound this effect. Thus, administrators consider it important to 
Maintain at all costs a high number of students to ensure the quantitative 
growth of the university and especially its financial benefits. The report 
of the University of Montreal is very clear on this point: 

...the limitation of fields of specialization could also result in a fluc- 
tuation and, ultimately, a considerable reduction of enrolments in graduate 
studies. The preservation and development of departmental resources are at 
present directly related to the student clientele. As was stated by a dean 
who must, when presenting his budgetary estimates each year, support and 
defend the departments under his responsibility, few human science depart- 
ments can afford to lose a portion of their clientele in the present situation, 
even if this means better planning. We have identified here a paradox which 
we will discuss again later: though planning in the field of graduate studies 
is being urged from all quarters, the methods of financing graduate studies 

do not make it possible to absorb the potential consequences, namely the 
fluctuation and even reduction of enrolments in these programs. 

The preceding observations on the program content of graduate studies 
remain very general. However, it becomes apparent that there is a profound 
malaise. The state of mind of students and teachers, as we have seen, gives 
us a good idea of the nature of this uneasiness. With regard to program con- 
tent itself, any major and permanent improvement of the present situation will 
require a great deal of flexibility, intelligent experimentation and a sense 

‘ 5 9 
of innovation. 

Before establishing a program, there is the question of its quality and 
social usefulness. This dual criterion should also help determine the 
required modifications in any given program or the elimination of a program 


that has become obsolete as a result of the evolution of scientific disciplines 
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and society. Not a single Canadian university could really offer and excel in 
all the programs. Few universities provide more than half the existing pro- 
grams in the social sciences and humanities. We do not know the reasons that 
have led to the establishment of the programs offered by each university: 

the presence at a particular time of an especially competent or enthusiastic 
teacher, the pressure of students, the determination to achieve coordination, 
etc. The rule of empiricism and ambitious competition with an adjacent univer- 
sity have also had some influence. 

Furthermore, the number and percentage of students in graduate studies 
and the number of master's and doctoral programs are not in themselves suffi- 
cient to judge the standard of a university. To quote but one example, 

Queen's University, according to these criteria, is listed with the third-ranked 
institutions, though its doctoral programs give the best results in Canada 

with respect to the number of years of study required by its students. Carle- 
ton, included with fourth-ranked universities according to these same criteria, 
has one of the most important political science departments in Canada. The 

same undoubtedly holds true for some of the programs of smaller institutions. 
Nevertheless, given the establishment of a certain level, the absence of a 
critical number and size will have certain consequences, and major objective 
constraints will curb the best initiatives. 

Increasing reductions in the budgets of the last few years and other 
reasons we will dwell on later, such as the mediocrity of most university 
libraries, will force universities to make wiser decisions regarding the growth 
and development of their programs. They will have to do this if they hope to 
seriously pursue the objectives of excellence and social relevance, while 
retaining what little autonomy they still have. We know that, in the last 
few years, universities as a rule could only establish new programs after 
receiving authorization from provincial bodies. We are also aware that provin- 
cial governments have established special missions, such as ACAP in Ontario 
and Operations in Quebec, whose mandate is to evaluate current programs and 
propose their reorientation. These missions have often come up against the 
inertia of the university system and have had only moderate success. The 
political leaders, for their part, are showing a desire for control that will 
increase more and more unless the universities display greater internal 


discipline. 


——s 
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3, Master's Degree and Doctorate 

The question of university degrees, especially the master's degree and docto- 
rate, gives rise to numerous controversies. These degrees originated ina 
period when graduate institutions, education and the structures of societies 
differed greatly from those of today. Do they still have their raison d'étre? 
If not, what is to certify attainment in higher education? Should degrees be 
modified and their direction and scope redefined? If so, how? Would it even 
be desirable to abandon all manner of official certification of university 
training other than the mention of the programs followed, thereby leaving soci- 
ety to sort out good from mediocre courses as based on individual performances 
in the job market? We know that some students as well as teachers are demand- 
ing the complete abolition of degrees and even of any form of evaluation of 
the work of students. 

To apply this proposition literally would imply radical reforms in the 
university institution and the organization of society, and it is difficult 
to imagine the implementation of these reforms. It appears, moreover, that 
the vast majority of the teaching body favor the maintenance of degrees. 
However, many questions have been raised about the latter, and in the last few 
years the requirements and method of obtaining degrees, as well as the value 
attached to them, have undergone many changes. 

Each student pursuing graduate studies should be consumed with a desire 
to acquire the best possible training in a given field of knowledge. Yet this 
praiseworthy and necessary ambition is in practice inseparable from an equally 
legitimate motive: that of obtaining at the end of several years of study a 
certification, namely a degree, to the effect that he has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the fundamental methods and processes of his discipline. The degree 
has a dual meaning, symbolic and practical, for its holder: symbolic 
especially in the case of a PhD, since it sanctions admission to the scientific 
community; practical, since the degree normally gives access to occupations 
and increases opportunities for promotion throughout a professional career. 

There are, therefore, two major reasons for master's and doctoral studies: 
the learning of an intellectual discipline which is valid in itself and the 
acquisition of the necessary qualifications to practise an occupation. These 


two reasons are often combined, but they are logically distinct. Thus, the 
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more or less favorable conditions of the labor market at a given time for a 
particular kind of training does not affect the intrinsic value of the disci- 
plines in question. They may, however, influence students faced with a choice 
among the programs offered by the universities and incite the latter as well 
as governments to invest more or less in this or that program. 

‘It is necessary to distinguish carefully between studies at the master's 
and doctoral level, each having its own characteristics. Studies at the 
master's level in Canada have a long and honorable tradition. Even though some 
may propose their complete abolition, we believe they will continue to have 
their raison d'étre; they must therefore be maintained. However, over the last 
while and especially where there are doctoral programs, a situation has 
developed which has led to their being discredited. From the point of view of 
objectives, some consider the master's as an extension of undergraduate stu- 
dies and as supplementary professional training; others view these studies as 
a step along the way to a PhD or merely as special courses to fill gaps left 
at the undergraduate level; for others still, they are part of tradition, 
especially in view of their functions before the establishment of doctoral 
programs; finally, there are those who consider them redundant and think they 
should be abolished. 

The greatest diversity, if not to say confusion, exists nowadays in 
Canadian universities in connection with the disciplinary requirements of 
studies at the master's level and administrative rules and procedures: 
master's with thesis or centered exclusively on courses; so-called master's 
by discipline which usually constitutes a first step toward doctoral studies; 
and so-called master's by profession, which very often has become the first 
true professional degree, superseding the bachelor's degree (this type of mas- 
ter's degree has gained importance over the last few years). 

We agree with most of our collaborators who consider that the master's 
must be maintained as a level of studies in its own right. Educational and 
administrative standards must be sufficiently uniform for the degree awarded at 
the end of these studies to have a precise meaning for all concerned. It must 
be added that, in some universities, various possible ways leading to the 
master's have been designed over the last few years, each with its own require- 


ments. Hence, there are the "terminal" professional master's degrees, 


generally emphasizing courses and without thesis; there are also master's 
degrees by discipline normally leading to further studies at the doctoral 
level, often with a thesis serving to complete the learning of theories and 
methodologies. 

There is, therefore, at the present time no single or even preferred kind 
of master's degree. The experiences whereby two or three ways are proposed to 
obtain this degree must be encouraged. At the same time, it is urgent that 
uniform standards be defined and accepted for each approach. Otherwise, if 
the concrete objectives of studies at the master's level are not clarified, 
there will be growing confusion and ultimately a breakdown in these studies. 
This is already happening in the United States and here and there in Canada. 

The PhD, on the other hand, has for a long time conferred unparalleled 
prestige on its holder, as if he were endowed with some magical virtue. This 
overvaluation has not completely vanished, notwithstanding the increased 
number of PhDs and the greater emphasis placed on the practical value of this 
degree instead of just its educational value. Its existence is therefore not 
being threatened, and a very large number of students still aspire to the 
PhD. The major problem is mainly the maintenance of quality standards, 

Doctoral studies comprise many stages: admission examination, suitable 
curriculum for the chosen field of training, comprehensive examination, choice 
of thesis topic, preparation, writing and finally defense of thesis, followed 
or not by its compulsory publication in whole or in part. These stages may 
be compared to the trials which the apprentice artisan faced during the period 
of medieval guilds in order to become a master in his art or trade. 

If flexible, clear and accurate standards are preferable for the master's, 
demanding norms should be maintained for each stage of the PhD, from the 
admission examinations to defense of the thesis, including the comprehensive 
examination whose very nature and even existence have been questioned in the 
last few years. Only very capable and highly motivated students should be 
admitted to doctoral studies, and then subjected to strict and periodic con- 
trol throughout their entire advanced studies. Doctoral study demands the 
use of scarce and costly resources, and consequently few occupations require 
that their members pursue studies to such an advanced level. In short, the 
restrictive approach we recommend is proper both for scholarly and professional 


reasons. 
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To maintain the traditional doctorate at a high level and enable a greater 
number of students to obtain it, since the PhD is greatly valued by certain 
professions, and especially to attain the higher levels of these professions, 
some have suggested the establishment cof two channels: a so-called research 
doctorate and a so-called teaching or professional doctorate (doctorate of 
aStajera They state that it is not a question of adding a second-class docto- 
rate to a more difficult traditional doctorate. It is true that the traditional 
doctorate has been designed with a view to university teaching and scientific 
research and that, in actual practice, most PhDs are attracted again today to 
university teaching and research. The way they are actually conceived, 
doctoral programs really do not adequately meet the needs of certain occupations, 
especially teaching at the college and undergraduate levels. Traditional doc- 
toral studies that would be as rigorous, but oriented differently, would be 
more suitable and would reduce the risk of disappointment on the part of 
numerous graduates who do not work at tasks for which the traditional PhD has 
prepared them. 

It would certainly be better to consider two separate but qualitatively 
similar approaches for the PhD as well as the master's degree than to risk 
softening, in the name of uniformity, the conditions for obtaining a PhD. 

This point gives rise to a great deal of discussion in the United States and 
is not ignored by Canadians. Above all, the following prediction by Clark 
Kerr must not be allowed to come true: 


By the year 2000 the bachelor's and master’s degrees would be discarded, the 
PhD would be the first degree in course to be awarded, and there would be more 


postdoctoral than predoctoral students in the universities. 12 
We have not yet reached this point. However, many of our collaborators, 
especially the authors of the reports of the task forces, note a tendency to 
abolish the master's as well as a constant decline in admission requirements 
for doctoral Beaiees 
It would be advisable to examine closely the usefulness of the comprehen- 


Sive and the objectives of the thesis. 


Bernard Berelson has this to say about the thesis: 
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The traditional conception of the dissertation is clear. It was supposed to 
be an original and significant contribution to knowledge. Now that, of course, 
is only a statement of intent. The decision as to what was sufficiently 
original and significant, what was contributory, and indeed, what knowledge was 
left to the departments... Over the years, however, questions have arisen not 
only about realizing that aim but even about the appropriateness of the aim 
itself... the notion of 'significant contributions of knowledge' has come in 
for some hard questioning too...: To assure 'contribution' a premium is 
placed on novelty when the problem is set, with the result that the disserta- 
tion is more frequently peripheral than central; more often incidental than 
fundamental... Insofar as the thesis problem is recondite, or has permitted 
sacrifice of significance to gain novelty or originality, the thesis process 
is bad education... At any rate, it would be worth our time to examine, in 
graduate schools, whether the allegations are correct that 1) the thesis diverts 
attention from the significant central problems of the discipline toward the 
novel and peripheral, thus sacrificing the prospects of wisdom and understand- 
ing in the false hope of guaranteeing a contribution to knowledge; and that 

2) the thesis as presently required may bury over more creative minds than it 
awakens to continuing creativity... At the end of the nineteenth century it 
was commonly held that the doctoral dissertation must represent a contribution 
to knowledge in the sense of bringing something undiscovered into the world of 
learning. Although this concept of the dissertation still lingers, the 
dissertation is now more commonly regarded (in the humanities, at least) as a 
test of maturity of mind and of professional competence... It is a problem 

of mature interpretation rather than of originality in the sense of the 
"unique thing'. 


The British committee of vice-chancellors and directors, which concentrated 
on studying the PhD, concluded it was essential to maintain the degree in view 
of its educational value, though it recorded the criticisms directed at this 


degree: 


The educational value of the PhD, for example, is central to our purpose. We 
are fully aware of the criticisms which have been leveled at the PhD; that 

it often concentrates too much on a narrow field, and this may have the 
effect of making a student inflexible and unwilling to turn his mind to other 
subjects; that research students may be employed on tasks chosen not because 
of their educational value but because they contribute toward some large 
research programs; that some PhD students are not of the intellectual quality 
to contribute usefully to significant research... The aim of the PhD course, 
and, at their different level and scope, of the other research degrees, is 

to give students a training which makes them capable subsequently of assuming 
the role of independent scholars and research workers at the highest level, 
capable of planning and carrying to completion a well-conceived program of 
research directed toward a given objective without the supervision of more 
experienced people. 


The strongest criticisms do not come nowadays from those opposing the PhD 


for educational reasons but from those who consider it unwise to further develop 


+ 
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doctoral studies in view of their very high cost; their occupational usefulness 
is quite limited and the careers open to those with a research doctorate are 
oversupplied at the moment. Hence the increasingly expressed fear that govern- 
ments may withhold necessary resources to the point where this degree may be 
threatened, both in numbers and quality, in the near Bieurelse We believe 
these fears are exaggerated. We consider, on the contrary, that for reasons 
that will be examined in the next section, there will be many new opportunities 


for scientific research and also for teaching in the human sciences. 


4. Postdoctoral Studies 


Contrary to the United States, very few students pursue postdoctoral studies 
in Canada, and nearly all of those who do are in the natural sciences. These 
scholars intend to follow a university teaching or advanced research career, 
or may even be already engaged in‘one or the other. Their main motivation is 
to improve their career opportunities. 

A recent study by Max von Zur-Muehlen is the most comprehensive report 


available on postdoctoral studies in Canada. His remarks are quoted verbatim: 
Postdoctoral education is a neglected area of investigation in Canada. A 


recent study in the United States spoke of the 'Invisible University' and 
remarked that ‘postdoctoral activity takes place so unobtrusively and inde- 
terminably that little note is taken of the event except by the participants’. 
This observation is equally applicable to the Canadian scene. 

Although there have been two projects on postdoctorals at Ontario univer- 
sities which provided a provincial viewpoint, there has never been a national 
study of postdoctoral education in Canada.19 Statistics Canada, which col- 
lects annually many statistical series on university education about students, 
faculty and finances, has never gathered information on the postdoctoral 
student population (Appendix III, 53 and 54). 

There are at present approximately 2,500 postdoctoral students at 
Canadian universities in all fields of study receiving, on the average, a 
$10,000 annual stipend and costing the universities another $15,000 each per 
year. Therefore, the total expenditure amounts to $62.5 million. In most 
provinces, postdoctoral students are not part of the formula financing 
schemes, and consequently, the universities are not reimbursed for this type 
of expenditure. It is interesting to note that under the Federal-Provincial 
Fiscal Arrangements Act of 1967, and its extensions, the federal government 
absorbs about 50 per cent of the educational costs for postdoctoral training 

The financial assistance for postdoctoral students in the natural 
sciences is mostly derived from the National Research Council and the Medical 
Research Council of Canada. The National Research Council alone supports 
almost 1,000 postdoctoral students through its fellowship programs and 
through faculty research grants which are frequently used to maintain 
postdoctoral students. 
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A postdoctoral appointment refers primarily to a position in research 
training to which a person is appointed following his completion of the 
requirements for a doctor's degree immediately after graduation. Occasionally 
a postdoctoral appointment occurs not immediately but after a number of years 
in the labor force or as a senior postdoctoral fellow on leave from a 
university. Yet, the numbers involved in these categories are rather small 
in Canada. 

Postdoctoral appointments exist primarily in the natural sciences, 
particularly the physical sciences (i.e., chemistry, geology and physics), in 
the mathematical sciences, in engineering and the life sciences (i.e., agri- 
cultural and biological sciences) as well as in the health sciences, which 
means postdoctoral training in the medical, dental and other professional 
fields where they are frequently called research associates. 

In Canada, the number of postdoctoral positions in the human sciences 
(i.e., the humanities and social sciences) is negligible except in psychology, 
and therefore most of the discussion will be limited to postdoctoral activities 
in the natural sciences.?9 

Moreover, the following analysis does not consider postdoctoral positions 
in the federal and provincial government sector (such as in the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Research Council of Canada) and the appointments 
which exist in industry and nonprofit organizations. It is estimated that 
less than 500 postdoctoral openings are altogether available annually in 
these sectors. In addition, in recent years, about 500 Canadians each year 
continued their research training at the postdoctoral level abroad, primarily 
in the United States and Great Britain but this number has been gradually 
declining. 

According to the National Research Council of Canada, there were in 1956 
only 48 postdoctoral students in the natural sciences at Canadian universities, 
excluding appointments at medical schools .21 

In 1967-68, the number had increased to 943, and continued to grow to 
1,502 in 1971-72. At present, it has been estimated that there are 2,000 post- 
doctorals in the natural sciences excluding the health sciences at Canadian 
universities, which indicates an annual growth rate of 13.3 per cent since 
1967-68. 

In contrast, the total number of PhDs granted in Canada has not changed 
during the last three years, and is slightly less than 2,000 annually. For 
most natural science disciplines, there has actually been a decline in the 
number of PhDs produced, but this has been compensated by a larger number of 
PhDs granted for the humanities and social sciences. In the future, there 
will be a further decline in the number of PhDs graduated from Canadian 
universities due to the fact that the PhD enrolment in many natural science 
disciplines has declined since the early 1970s.22 


Von Zur-Muehlen's remarks are confined to the natural seietceae He 
makes the following observations: the cost of these studies is unknown, the 
status of students ambiguous, and the program and number of years of studies 
indeterminate; students seek a permanent status and risk forming a university 


proletariat, since there are very many of them in certain disciplines, especially 
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Mathematics, physics and chemistry, in comparison with the United States. 
Consequently, their employment opportunities - all want to become university 
teachers - are no better than those of PhDs. In our estimation, it would 

not be advisable at this time to organize postdoctoral studies in the human 
sciences. There still remains too much to be done at the doctoral level in 
this sector to increase the competence of teachers and provide the required 
Means. Moreover, in view of the existing and foreseeable trends in the labor 
market, the major effect of this initiative would probably be the creation of 
a “permanent army" of students. 

This category of postdoctoral students is separate from research assistants 
and associates who are directly attached to a project and work under teachers, 
Though fewer in the human sciences than in the natural sciences, these assis- 
tants and associates nevertheless grow in numbers year by year as university 
research progresses in the human sciences, and they perform essential functions. 
Unfortunately, there are no accurate data on them. A study of these research 
assistants and associates must be undertaken without delay to determine their 
status in the universities, their working conditions and their subsequent 
employment opportunities. If they too formed a kind of "university proleta- 


riat," means would need to be found to correct this situation. 


5. Graduate Studies and Continuing Education 

"Dropping out" is often confused with the necessary interruption of studies for 
personal or financial reasons. A certain number of students who have abandoned 
their studies at one stage or another later resume them. There are others 

who return to graduate studies for retraining purposes or to complete an educa- 
tion that has been interrupted or because they need a degree. 

Numerous studies are now available on continuing education at the under- 
graduate level, which universities have begun to organize. At the graduate 
level, universities have shown to date very little interest in this particular 
category of students, since the distinction is rather between full-time and 
part-time students; the latter comprise 45 per cent of all master's students 
and about 30 per cent of doctoral students. A certain number of these part- 
time students must be considered as engaged in continuing education. 


We know nothing of the possible relation between part-time studies and 
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continuing education at the graduate level. Many part-time students have 
probably completed their course work and are writing their thesis. However, 
the proportion of those completing their course work while working full-time 
or part-time seems to be rising. Universities have yet to find a suitable way 
of dealing with such students and offering them programs that they can com- 


plete in their particular and often difficult ei aatenme 


6. Length of Graduate Studies 

The length of graduate studies in the humanities and social sciences is con- 
sidered by all as being unduly lengthy, especially at the doctoral level. 
"Dropouts" and the failure to finish theses once courses are completed ("All 
But Dissertation" or ABD) very much concern those who are interested in the 
development of graduate studies. Most of our collaborators echo this concern. 

Graduate studies are expensive - from $5,000 to $10,000 a year per 
student, excluding living and personal costs, according to academic speciali- 
Eee In addition, the Canadian economy must absorb close to 100,000 
university graduates every year from the three levels; but jobs are scarce, 
especially in the public sector and teaching, which are the major traditional 
markets for these graduates. Access to graduate studies, especially at the 
master's and doctoral level, should therefore be limited to those who are 
likely to complete their studies; moreover, students should be encouraged to 
finish their studies within a reasonable period of time. 

We do not have complete and accurate data concerning the actual length 
of graduate studies in the human sciences. Most doctoral programs in nearly 
all universities are too recent and their number too small in most disciplines 
to draw statistically valid Paceline. 

Several methods may be used to calculate the length of graduate studies: 
the period of time between the obtaining of bachelor's and doctoral degrees 
or between admission to graduate studies and the obtaining of a PhD; the 
uninterrupted period of time spent in doctoral studies per se up to the actual 
PhD. One could also measure the time required to pass the various examina- 
tions from the admission examination to the comprehensive to the defense of 
the thesis. 


For purposes of comparison, it is useful to cite two studies conducted in 
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the United States by the National Research Council, one in 1936 and tne other 
in 1957, on the period of time between the obtaining of a bachelor's degree 
and a PhD. In both cases, the length of time was eight years. There were, 
however, marked differences according to sectors: six years for physics, 
eight years for social sciences and 10 for the humanities. The average length 
of time between admission to the master's level and obtaining a PhD was four 
and a half years for the natural sciences and six years for the humanities 

and social sciences. The third measure, namely the estimated length of full- 
time studies to complete the doctorate, revealed that three to five years were 
required according to sectors. 

In his study on doctoral studies in Canada, Max von Zur-Muehlen writes 

that one of the most disappointing aspects of graduate studies in Canada is 
the small number of PhDs awarded in the humanities and social sciences in 
relation to total PhD enrolment in this sector: 
An attempt has been made to estimate the ratio of PhDs granted to total PhD 
enrolment for a six-year period, by field of study and for some selected 
disciplines. To avoid yearly fluctuations, these calculations have been 
based on a six-year average... This average shows that about 20 per cent of 
PhD students have graduated each year in the natural sciences, compared with 
only 6.7 per cent in the humanities and 7.5 per cent in the social sciences. 
In chemistry, for example, 23 per cent received doctorates each year compared 
with 4.6 per cent in political science and 4.8 per cent in sociology. This 
means that chemistry was five times more productive than political science 
and sociology. Expressed differently, it would take a cohort of 100 chemistry 
doctoral students slightly more than four years to graduate, whereas similar 
cohorts in political science and sociology would take over 20 years. 28 

The Canada Council conducted a survey in 1974 of 1,032 of its 1,554 

29 : ; A swage 
fellows of 1968-69. To appreciate their findings properly, one must recall 
that these former fellows of the Canada Council account for 35 per cent of 
all doctoral students enrolled in the humanities and social sciences in 

; , a 30 ' aan : 
Canadian universities. Some of these fellows attend universities outside 
of Canada, and foreign students are enrolled at Canadian universities. These 
findings can be expected to be above average since the selection committees 
of the Canada Council have chosen students on the basis of their academic 
achievement and the recommendations of their teachers. Moreover, these 


students feel a great need to complete their doctoral studies since 90 per 


cent of them teach, mostly at university, and a PhD is normally required if 
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they wish to pursue such a career. 

Some of the data are listed in the Appendix (Tables III,64.1-64.6). Out 
of 1,032 fellows surveyed, only 428 or 41.5 per cent pursued or were pur- 
suing their studies in Canada. The others were enrolled in the United States 
(28.6%), the United Kingdom (16%) and France (10%), with only a few of them 
attending other foreign institutions. We must acknowledge that this proportion 
of 41.5 per cent of Canada Council fellows of 1967-68 pursuing their doctoral 
studies in Canadian institutions is very low. This seems to be due to two 
facts: on the one hand, graduate studies were still poorly developed in 
Canada less than 10 years ago; on the other hand, the complete freedom of 
choice allowed by the Canada Council encourages students to enrol in foreign 
universities, either because of the latter's reputation or because students 
seek to derive cultural or other benefits from foreign countries. However, 
the proportion of students remaining in Canada and those going outside is 
today inverse. This is a healthy evolution, and we would even suggest that 
doctoral fellowships should, except for very special reasons, be granted 
henceforth only for attendance at Canadian universities. The latter have 
shown sufficiently that they provide quality programs in the humanities and 
social sciences; moreover, the presence of better doctoral students can only 
accelerate the development of Canadian universities. 

Overall, more than 20 per cent of the fellows enrolled in 1965 or earlier, 
namely nine years ago or more, had still not obtained their PhD and were con- 
tinuing their studies in 1974; and only 45 per cent had been granted their 
degree after four years of studies. The average length of studies for 
graduates was 4.7 years. 

The performance of students, however, varies greatly according to whether 
they attend Canadian or foreign universities. The results are very inferior 
for those studying in Canada. Only 28.9 per cent of the latter obtained 
their PhD within five years, compared with 57.1 and 53.5 per cent, respectively, 
of those in American and European universities. After eight years, the per- 
centages were 72.4, 84.7 and 85.3, respectively. The United States who, at 
the outset, had many fewer doctoral candidates than Canada (295 against 428, 
or 68.9%) have, at the end of nine years, only 15 less graduates (216 against 


231, or 93.5%). A comparison of the Canadian success rate with that of 
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European universities produces similar percentages. 

The average length of studies, from enrolment to obtaining of PhD, is 
five years for those studying in Canada and the United States, higher than 
for those in the United Kingdom and France (4.1 and 3.6 respectively), where 
doctoral studies are generally limited to the thesis. 

In addition, students in the humanities achieve better results than those 
in the social sciences. Similarly, results are better among males, married 
fellows, those with family dependents, landed immigrants and Anglophones 
than among females, single men or women, fellows with no family dependents 
or Francophones. The variations by discipline are also extensive, with 
anthropology, political science and sociology having very poor results as 
opposed to psychology, economics and geography. 

René H. Lemieux willingly provided us with the distribution of respondent 
fellows by university as well as the number who obtained their PhD. We 
find the same universities heading the list as those ranked first according 
to all our indicators: Toronto (140 fellows and 78 PhDs), British Columbia 
(41 and 18), Queen's (41 and 17), McGill (35 and 19), Alberta (29 and 18), 
Montreal (29 and 16), Laval (24 and 11), Western (20 and 15) and Ottawa (19 and 
12). These universities account for 378 fellows out of 428, or 88.3 per cent 
of fellows as a whole, and 204 PhDs out of 231, also 88.3 per cent of PhDs 
as a whole. Much further down the list are McMaster (9 and 6), Waterloo (8 
and 5) and York (5 and 3). Carleton, Simon Fraser, Calgary, New Brunswick, 
Dalhousie, Manitoba and Saskatchewan are the only other institutions on the 
list of fellows, but they have only from one to four candidates. In the case 
of large or midsize universities, the average length of studies varies from 
5.3 years for Toronto, British Columbia, Ottawa and Alberta, 5.2 for Laval, 
4.5 for Montreal to 4.3 for er 

Finally, according to the survey, 284 (72.4%) of the 392 respondents 
(38% of the total) who had not yet obtained their PhD in 1974 had completed 
their courses but not their thesis, and 335 (85.5%) declared their intention 
to continue until they obtained their PhD. 

If the intention of the respondents is realized, some 95 per cent of them 
will one day achieve their objective but, for 55 per cent of these fellows, at 


what price! It will have taken them from five to nine years to obtain their 
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PhD. Since these are presumably the best students and the results of a good 
percentage of them are only mediocre, one must be concerned about the others 
who, at the time of their application for enrolment at the doctoral level, 
had been considered probably as having less ability. 

The task force at the University of Alberta has provided us with interest- 
ing data. At the master's level, the length of studies from admission to 
obtaining a degree varies from two to three years, insofar as figures are 
high enough to have some significance; there are, however, some unusual 
situations, such as the six history graduates in 1973-74 who needed an average 
of four years and eight months to obtain their degree. At the doctoral level, 
insofar as figures are high enough to have some significance, the length of 
studies varies from three to six years; here again there are cases where it 
took seven or eight years to obtain the PhD. The task force has compiled in 
a table the number of enrolments, dropouts and graduates from 1968-69 to 
1973-74. However, the data on dropouts - from 10 to over 22 per cent according 
to the years - are not very significant and the numbers and percentages of 
graduates were not calculated by using the method of cohorts; the following 
table should thus be used only as an indication (Table 3). 

Between 1968-69 and 1973-74, there were 5,025 enrolments in graduate 
studies at the University of Alberta. Of this number, 750 students or 15 per 
cent, dropped out of university, and 899 or 17.9 per cent obtained their 
degree. The other 3,395, or 66.5 per cent, appear to still be pursuing their 
studies, and a certain number of them are undoubtedly students who enrolled 
in the year 1968-69. 

Of all the universities, it is the University of Toronto that educates the 
largest number of graduates in most disciplines. The task force at this 
university has compiled for us very informative data on the master's and PhD. 
Overall, it takes a little over one year from the start of graduate studies 
to obtain a master's, and for the PhD it takes about four years in the 
natural and health sciences, five years in the social sciences and five anda 
half years in the humanities. However, here again there are large differen- 
tials. Out of 368 PhDs in the natural sciences between 1970 and 1973, 128 
took four years, 74 five years, 123 only two years and 41 between seven and 


nine years to obtain their degree. And out of 253 PhDs in the humanities, 
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Year 


1968=69 
1969-70 
YAO I 
Wala 
LOW 2 
1973-74 


Source: 


Note: 


Table 3 


Graduate Enrolment, Dropout and Graduation Patterns 


in the Humanities and Social Sciences at the 
University of Alberta, 1968-69 to 1973-74 


Enrolments 


709 
832 
881 
884 
869 
850 


University of Alberta Task Force Report, p. 63, 


Dropouts 
1105 (415.8%) 
110 (13,28) 
95 (10.83%) 
120. (13.68) 
122 (14%) 
LOS. (2277 by) 


Graduates 


115 
133 
168 
182 
169 
132 


(16.2%) 
(16%) 

(19.1%) 
(20.6%) 
(19. 4%) 
(15.53%) 


This table may be used only as an indication of completion 
rate, because the graduate population is not completely 

rma auteat On, 
because of the difference in length of time for completion of 
the master's and doctoral programs, the ratio of graduates to 
enrolment can be altered by alterations in this distribution, 


synonymous with the enrolment of any given year. 
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178 took from four to seven years but, here again, 27 obtained their degree 
in “three years or less and 36 took from eight to 10 years. Finally, out of 
79 PhDs in the social sciences, 51 took from four to six years, 14 two to 
three years, but 13 between seven and 10 Soevacin 

The percentage differentials between students in the humanities and social 
sciences and those in the natural sciences completing their doctorate after a 
certain number of years are very considerable. (For each field, i.e., humani- 
ties, social sciences, natural sciences, a sample discipline was selected and 
the cohorts of each for the years 1968, 1969 and 1970 were followed over a 
period of several years - until 1973 for the social science discipline and 
1974 for the other two). For a humanities department, the proportion of those 
having obtained their PhD was 19 per cent (3 out of 16) after seven years of 
studies, 13 per cent (4 out of 31) after six years of studies and 5 per cent 
(1 out of 18) after five years of studies. For a social science department, 
19 per cent (5 out of 26) had completed their studies in six years, 18 per 
cent (3 out of 17) in five years and zero per cent (0 out of 22) at the end 
of four years. On the other hand, in a natural science department, 50 per 
cent (12 out of 24) had received their PhD after seven years, 54 per cent (19 
out of 35) after six years, and 47 per cent (8 out of 17) after five years. 
There are other conspicuous facts in the humanities and social sciences: the 
very high proportion of those who, after many years, had still not success- 
fully passed their comprehensive and the small number of those who were known 
to have dropped out. 

The University of Toronto agreed to undertake at our request a study of 
cohorts of students enrolled in September 1966 at the doctoral level in four 
different disciplines: two in the social sciences, one in the humanities and, 
for comparison, one in the natural sciences (Appendix III, 65.1-65.5). 

Out of 13 students enrolled in one of the two social sciences in 1966, 
two (16%) were still pursuing their studies seven years later in June 1973, 
five (38%) had obtained their PhD and the other six (46%) had dropped out or 
did not enrol again. Out of 29 students enrolled in a discipline of the 
humanities in 1966, eight (28%) had obtained their degree, 13 (45%) were pursuing 
their studies and the other eight (28%) had dropped out or did not enrol again. 


Out of the six students in the social sciences in September 1966, two (33%) had 
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obtained their degree, two (33%) were pursuing their studies and two (33%) had 
dropped out. In each of the disciplines in the humanities, one student of 

the 1966 cohort did not enrol in the 1973 fall session. The situation was 
different in the physical sciences. Out of 35 students enrolled in 1966, 

only one (3%) was still studying in June 1973, six (17%) had dropped out and 
28 (80%) had obtained their PhD, 

Though these data are not as complete as one would wish, it is possible 
to make certain hypotheses and observations. The success rate at the graduate 
level appears markedly higher in the natural sciences than in the social sci- 
ences and humanities. In the case of the latter, the length of studies and 
the large number of dropouts are even more characteristic of the PhD than the 
master's. Some students are able to complete their master's studies in less 
than two years and those of the PhD in three or four. How can one explain, 
then, that many other students obtain their master's only after three or four 
years and their PhD after five to 10 years? How can one also explain the 
considerable differentials among the various social science disciplines and 
especially the humanities? 

Those who complete their studies have often taken too much time. More- 
over, two other facts are a source of concern: first, the very high percent- 
age of those who drop out, often after four or five ee and, then again, 
the number of those still studying seven years after their enrolment and who 
appear embedded in the university to the point of actually becoming "career" 
students. The data provided by the Canada Council, the University of Alberta 
and the University of Toronto are very alarming, especially if we compare 
them with the completion rate of doctoral students in the natural sciences. 
Even though these data are incomplete, the extent of the differences between 
the two situations is such that corrective measures are required. 

The proportion of full-time and part-time students is another indication 
of anomaly in the human sciences at the graduate level. 

Out of a total of 39,150 master's students in 1974-75, 17,255 or 44 per 
cent were enrolled part-time. In the same year, out of 5,977 students in 
the humanities, 2,263 or 38 per cent were part-time, and in the social sciences, 
11,308 out of 22,217, or 51 per cent, were part-time whereas out of 9,325 in 


natural sciences at the master's level, 3,018 or only 32 per cent were part-time. 


ees 


Out of 13,116 students enrolled overall at the doctoral level, 3,745 or 
29 per cent were part-time. Out of 2,974 in the humanities, 996 or 34 per 
cent were part-time; an the social sciences, 1,753 out of 4,796, or 37 per 
cent, were studying part-time. In the natural sciences, out of 4,950 students 
enrolled, only 921 or 19 per cent were part-time. These very marked differ- 
ences reflect the opposing views of graduate studies in the natural and human 
sciences. This situation is unacceptable and must be corrected as soon as 
possible. To start with, the exact reasons for this must be determined. 
These reasons are numerous, including administrative delays, excessive leniency 
in Samagecsncs = course requirements that are too demanding especially in the 
case of the comprehensive examination and the thesis, conviction on the part 
of the students that a degree will not improve their employment opportunities 
and lack of money. Each of these reasons is somewhat valid but, taken indi- 
vidually or collectively, they cannot adequately explain everything. Other 
reasons must be sought elsewhere. Thus, the organizational differences 
between graduate studies in the natural and health sciences and the human 
sciences perhaps better explain the deficiencies. The brief presented by 


McGill University deals with this point: 


To illustrate the point it is necessary to set up two models, which admittedly 
represent extreme cases along what is probably a continuum. At the one end 
lies the natural science model, where colleagues and research students share 
the facilities of a laboratory under the control of the senior scholar, whose 
reputation is the reason for the funding of the research, the provision of 
equipment, and of support staff. All are members of a community, each 
investigating an aspect of some common research problem. Each single project 
is one of the building blocks which are essential parts of a final edifice of 
discovery. All are members of a community, held together by a common 
objective. Reasonably close physical contact and involvement with this common 
goal leads to frequent and stimulating discussion which is both a learning 
process and an incentive to move ahead rapidly. 

The alternative model may be found in the humanities and the social sci- 
ences. The student has completed his course and examination requirements which 
bring him in regular contact with a variety of the staff of the department. 
His contacts then become limited to those with his supervisor and possibly 
other members of his dissertation committee. He seeks out and organizes his 
data in a library which may be in another centre, or in fieldwork. His con- 
tact with his supervisor and with other researchers in his field may be 
slight. He must pace himself. His supervisor may or may not be currently 
concerned with his research problem. Indeed a busy supervisor may find him- 
self with several research students working on a range of problems which 
stretches across his whole area of competence. Coping with them simultaneously 
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is for him something like playing several games of chess at the same time. [In 
this model the 'community' which existed in the 'building-block' model 
scarcely exists. 

While it needs to be stressed that much research in the humanities and 
social sciences falls short of this extreme and approaches the 'community' 
model, the fact remains that some departments do experience a sense that 
their graduate students in the research stage are ‘'lost' to the community, 
apparently absorbed in their own lonely task, and lack the stimulus of close 
contact with the department as a whole which might well have the effect of 
speeding up their progress and enriching their work. 

One way in which the isolation of the researching student can be minimized 
is through greater use of both departmental and interdisciplinary seminars, 
and it would seem that such activities are increasing. However, these added 
obligations - whatever their benefits - are an added burden on the time of 
busy staff members whose available time is already heavily committed by teach- 
ing and administrative duties which in the case of the latter have greatly 
increased in recent years as the process of university decision-making has 
been 'democratized'. 

The problem is not an easy one. It is doubtful if research in the 
humanities and social sciences - even with the growth of 'team' research - can 
ever be wholly organized in the same way as in the natural sciences, where each 
researcher is engaged in the construction of a separate ‘building block’ out 
of which will emerge a coherent edifice of discovery. Nevertheless, it would 
seem worthwhile to direct attention to the nature of the problem, to encourage 
faculties and departments to recognize it, and to explore measures to minimize 
it. It is not enough to speed up the clogged stream of degree candidates by 
simply exhorting 'Faster!'. 
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Notes 


For complex applications of some of these indicators, see Cartter, An 
Assessment of Quality in Graduate Education (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1966) and Kenneth D. Roose, Charles J. Anderson, 
A Rating of Graduate Programs (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1970). 


The Queen's University Report states that graduates should constitute 15 
to 20 per cent - the critical mass - of the total student body: 

"An effective graduate program also requires some critical mass of able 
students. There is much to the belief that graduate students learn more 
from each other than they do from their instructors. If a figure must be 
chosen we would suggest that graduates in all areas combined should con- 
stitute perhaps a minimum of 15 to 20 per cent of the total student body 
within any university. Any smaller percentage will not provide the critical 
mass to give an effective graduate ambience to the university or to give 
the graduate component sufficient strength to argue successfully for its 
share of the university's resources, and except perhaps in a large univer- 
sity it might not permit the graduate school to offer the full range of 
courses and faculty necessary for a first-class education." 

Task Force on Graduate Studies and Research in the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences, Queen's University, A Commitment to Excellence (Kingston, 
1975), p. 21. The authors of the Report would readily admit that it is 
not enough to take into account this percentage alone. They would con- 
Sider a university to be excellent, if out of a total of 1,000 students, 
150 were graduate students. But 150 students registered in 30 or 40 
different subjects is hardly enough for graduate programs to be offered. 
The authors of the Report would surely agree to add the criterion of the 
mass of the student body to that of percentage. 


The Robarts Library at the University of Toronto is three times as rich 

as the U.B.C. library, the next one in line; this is an additional indica- 
tor of its predominance. The other two universities which excel, accord- 
ing to these indicators, get high ratings, after the University of Toronto 
and U.B.C., for their extensive library collections. The institutions in 
question are McGill University and the University of Montreal. The results 
obtained here can no doubt be confirmed by the other possible indicators. 
These four universities are followed by the universities of Alberta, 
Western Ontario, Manitoba and Laval, which also rate well according to 
either of our criteria. On this subject see the study prepared for the 
Commission by William Watson and Basil Stuart-Stubbs, Canadian University 


Libraries and Research in the Humanities and Social Sciences (1975), p. 14. 


For comments in the same vein, see Charles G. Mayo, "Trends in Political 
Science: Implications for Graduate Education ", in Leonard Kent and 
George Springer, eds., Graduate Education Today and Tomorrow (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1972), pp. 111-123. We will deal later in 


detail with this important question. 
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Report of the University of Montreal Task Force, pp. 128-130. Also, 
Report of the President's Committee on the School of Graduate Studies, 
OPEGlteyaobe 2eeao, 


Report of the Laval University Task Force, p.4. 

Report of the University of Montreal Task Force, p. 132. 
Tpids; oO. 250; 

A Commitment to Excellence, p. 23 


For an extended comparison, see Robert T. Holt, John E. Turner, "The 
Scholar as Artisan", Policy Sciences, vol. 5, (1974), p. 269. 


For similar points of view see Fredson Bowers, "On a Future for Graduate 
Studies", A.A.U.P. Bulletin, vol. 56, (December, 1970), and Lawson Crowe, 
"Will the Future Be Like the Past?", Graduate Education Today and Tomorrow, 
L. Kent and G. Springer (1972), pp. 30-33. Deane E. Bomheimer, et al., 
The Faculty in Higher Education (Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, 1973), pp. 39-40. For criticism of this point of view, 
see Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education in the United States, op.cit., 

p. 89, and the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, Post-graduate 
Education (United Kingdom: published by the Committee, 1975); also, A 
Commitment to Excellence, pp. 18-19; A.M. Heiss, The Preparation of 
College and University Teachers, Centre for Research and Development in 
Higher Education (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968); 

P. Woodring, "The Profession of College Teaching", The Journal of Higher 
Education, vol. 31, (May, 1960), pp. 280-282. Regardless of what is said, 
Arts PhDs are much less demanding than PhDs in research; at the universi- 
ties which offer Arts PhD programs, this degree is considered to be a 
second-class degree. 


Gustave O. Arlt, "The Future of Graduate Education", Education, vol. 92, 
no. 3 (February-March 1972), p. 90. 


The University of Toronto Task Force deals with this*in detail; p. 30 et 
seq. 


Bernard Berelson, op.cit., pp. 173-175, quoting Meredith Wilson and Howard 
Mumford Jones. 


A.U.K. Report, ibid. 
Most of our contributors echoed this fear. For another account, see 
Stephen P. Dresch, “Research, Graduate Education, and the University", 


Educational Research (1972). 


Bernard Berelson, op.cit., pp. 190-192. 
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National Academy of Sciences, The Invisible University, (Washington, D.C.: 
1969). 


L.C. Payton, Post-Doctoral Education in the Ontario Universities (1969-70) ; 
A Report Submitted to the Council of Ontario Universities (March, 1972). 

L.C. Payton, Post-Doctoral Education in the Ontario Universities (1973-74); 
A Report Submitted to the Council of Ontario Universities (October, 1975). 


According to the Report of the University of Toronto Task Force (Appendix 
G), of the 333 post-doctoral fellowships awarded in 1971-72, only five went 
to the social sciences and one to the humanities; of the 309 fellowships 
for 1972-73, only one went to the social sciences; and as for the 201 


fellowships for 1973-74, they were all awarded to students in the natural 
sciences. 


National Research Council of Canada, Projections of Manpower Resources and 
Research Funds 1968-72; Science and Engineering Research in Canadian 
Universities (February, 1969). 


This long quotation is taken from Max von Zur-Muehlen, Phd Students in 
Canada (Ottawa: Secretary of State, August 1975). Also, Post-Doctorals 
in Canada in the Mid-Seventies (Secretary of State, Ottawa: August 1975). 


Max von Zur-Muehlen, Post-Doctorals in Canada in the Mid-Seventies (1975). 


On the situation in Great Britain, see the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals, op.cit. For Canada, see Ontario Economic Council, 
Education Issues and Alternatives (1976); Gaétan Daoust, Paul Bélanger, 
L'université dans une société éducative (Les Presses de l'Université de 
Montréal, 1974); and Edward B. Harvey, "Canadian Higher Education in the 
Seventies", Interchange, vol. 5, no. 2 (1974), pp. 42-51. 


In most provinces, universities receive more than $10,000 a year for every 
PhD student. See Max von Zur-Muehlen, The PhD Dilemma in Canada Revisited, 
study prepared for Statistics Canada (1976), p. 22. 


We undertook a study of cohorts of PhD students in order to determine the 
path each student followed. However we had to abandon this study because, 
more often than not, the data for the humanities and social sciences were 
incomplete or lacking. 


Bernard Berelson, op.cit.,; pp. 157-161. 


Max von Zur-Muehlen, The PhD Dilemma in Canada Revisited, study prepared 
for Statistics Canada (1976), pp. 22-23. 


René H. Lemieux, Doctoral Fellows...What Happens? Report on a Follow-up 


Study of 1968-69 Canada Council Doctoral Fellows (Ottawa: Canada Council, 
1976). The author very kindly provided answers to the many questions we 


asked about this study. Thus we were able to obtain additional data which 
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enabled us to distinguish between students registering for graduate 

studies at the PhD and at the Master's level, and between those whose 
program entails a comprehensive exam and those who have only to write 

a thesis, as in the European system. We also obtained information on 
success rates, classified according to university and to field of study. 
Although this information is not always valid on the statistical level, 

it has been included as an appendix. However, this study does not enable 
us to establish even an approximation about the number of students who 
failed to complete their studies. It can be assumed that the vast majority 
of the 522 fellowship holders who did not answer the questionnaire (33.5% 
either were left out, could not be reached or simply did not answer) 
abandoned their studies at some point. But this is an assumption that 
cannot be verified. However the study does show that 57 of the 392 fellows 
of 1968-69 (14.5%) who still had not received their PhDs in 1974 had no 
intention of completing their degrees - after at least six and sometimes 

aS many as nine years of PhD studies! 


This figure of 35% is for 1972-73. According to the data supplied by René 
Lemieux, of a total of 6,191 PhD students registered that year in humani- 
ties and social sciences, 2,188 were Canada Council fellows. A total of 
4,588 (74.1%) were studying in Canada, 1,147 (25%) of whom had fellowships. 
Of the 1,041 students who chose to study abroad, 562 (54%) of them re- 
ceived fellowships. This gap of 79 per cent in favor of doctoral fellows 
studying abroad can perhaps account, to a certain extent, for their greater 
success. 


The Queen's University results are exceptional, both for the number of 
fellowship students who answered the questionnaire and for the average 
length of PhD studies. Yet this institution is only the third-ranking 
Canadian university with regard to the number of graduate students and 
to the proportion of these students in relation to the total enrolment. 
This can be explained only by the quality of the teaching staff and the 
amount of time they give their graduate students. Moreover, the pro- 
fessors at Queen's are generally very active in learned societies and on 
research councils. This active communication with other members of the 
scientific community no doubt benefits the students. Queen's offers 
proof that a medium-sized university can produce remarkable results. 


For more detailed data of the study of student cohorts, undertaken by 
the University of Toronto Task Force, see Appendix III, op.cit., 65.1, 2, 
3,7) 4 and: 


According to Max von Zur-Muehlen, the proportion of students abandoning 


PhD studies in the humanities and social sciences is over 50 per cent, whereas 


it is less than 25 per cént in the natual sciences, op-cit., pp.. 23-24. 


Several of the reports from our Task Forces, in particular those from the 
Universities of Montreal, Queen's and Toronto, suggest that admission re- 
quirements for graduate studies should be raised in order to eliminate 
from the start those who do not have the required abilities. 
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35. Report from the School of Graduate Studies, McGill University, pp. 6-8. 
For comments to the same effect, see Max von Zur-Muehlen, op.cit. 


CONCLUSION 


Certain conclusions may be drawn and suggestions made from what precedes. 


; : : ‘ | 
The standard of achievement required of candidates deserves close scrutiny. 





It is possible that, in addition to admission standards and the difference 
between apprenticeship and isolated research, more is being demanded of stu- 
dents in the humanities and social sciences for the comprehensives and thesis. 
The University of Toronto data suggest that natural science students complete 
their comprehensives in much less time. This may even account for most of the 
time differential. 

Still unanswered, however, is the question of whether in the humanities 
and social sciences a longer time is desirable in preparing for comprehensives 
and needed for completing the thesis. 

Other factors, however, certainly enter into account. In many universities, 
doctoral students in the humanities and social sciences are still allowed to 
pursue their studies on a part-time basis. Fellowships are comparatively 
fewer in this sector and the opportunities for paid work on a subsidized 
research project are rare; students are thus forced to find any type of work 
to pay their studies. This creates additional problems that may delay their 
studies and often interrupt them. 

Many American universities require that doctoral students study full-time 
and agree in writing not to accept paid work during the two years of course 
work, as well as spend a third year in residence preparing a first draft of 
their thesis. 

This regulation obviously favors the student with financial means. This 
method of compulsory residence for two or even three years, which is the rule 
for doctoral studies in the natural sciences, is nevertheless the only way of 
ensuring that studies are taken seriously and delays avoided. We therefore 
recommend the formation in each province of university committees responsible 
for the selection of the best candidates in each discipline; they would 
decide on the basis of the quality of the human and material resources of 
universities in each sector as well as the current and anticipated social 
needs, and would recommend to the provincial authorities concerned the granting 


of fellowships for two years and, upon receiving evidence of progress in the 
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student's work, for three years. These fellowships would cover tuition fees 
and all the other usual expenses of a student. In this way, students would 
enrol in doctoral studies in adequate numbers each year; the best among them 
would be selected and they would pursue their studies in the best of circum- 
Stancesc 

Those left aside as a result of the screening criterion of excellence 
could still enrol at the doctoral level as long as they met educational 
requirements and agreed to study full-time for two or three years. If they 
could be remunerated for contributing to the subsidized research work of a 
teacher, so much the better. If not, they would have to pay their own tuition 
fees through loans or other means. This set of proposals raises sensitive 
problems; we will deal with these in greater detail in the recommendations. 

Educational changes are also required to increase the completion rate 
of doctoral studies in the human sciences. Natural science students again 
are favored. We suggest that the thesis topic be as much as possible a part 
of the research project of a teacher or group of teachers, as is generally 
the case in the natural sciences. We raise here the touchy problem of the 
nature of research in the human sciences, which we will discuss later. 

We have no simple solution to offer. We are convinced, however, that 
both the prolonged duration of doctoral studies in the human sciences and the 
high proportion of dropouts are unacceptable. Because a number of factors may 
account for both delays and dropouts, it seems unlikely that any single 
reform can have a significant impact. There are, however, some key stages 
in doctoral programs where changes in procedures should have beneficial 
effects. 

The first stage is admission of doctoral candidates. University admission 
procedures are open to suspicion because departmental committees may be 
influenced by factors that have little to do with the potential quality of 
the candidate. An individual professor may want a research assistant; a 
department may want teaching assistants or feel its prestige depends on having 
students in its doctoral program; the university may be attracted by the 
income a doctoral student may bring. We shall recommend that provincial 
admissions committees determine the admissibility of doctoral candidates. 


Such committees would be less affected by institutional pressures and should 
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be more objective in assessing the academic potential of candidates. 

The next stage is course work leading to the comprehensives. Requirements 
and procedures differ among universities and among disciplines, so we cannot 
propose specific modifications. The studies we have referred to, however, 
suggest that part of the extra time taken for the doctorate in the humanities 
and social sciences can be accounted for by the time taken to complete 
prescribed course work. We believe that requirements at this level could be 
reduced if departments made a serious effort to discriminate between the 
essential and the peripheral in their disciplines and if students were encour- 
aged to complete comprehensives within two years of beginning graduate work. 
We shall recommend that doctoral fellowships provide an incentive by making 
applications for fellowships renewals dependent on successful completion of 
comprehensives. 

A third stage is selection of thesis topic. We are impressed by the 
argument that the higher proportion of dropouts and ABDs (All But Dissertation) 
in the humanities and social sciences is probably linked to the greater 
isolation of the student while working on his thesis. 

Doctoral students in the human sciences rarely have the opportunity to 
contribute to the subsidized research work of individual teachers or groups 
of teachers. Such collaboration would encourage them to remain at university 
once their course work is completed, thereby accelerating the writing of 
their thesis. Since the writing of the thesis does not require the continuous 
use Of a laboratory or library, students in the human sciences very often do 
full-time paid work outside the university concurrently with their studies, 
and thus they see their adviser all the less frequently. Moreover, since 
the thesis supervisor often displays only a minor interest in the student's 
work, supervision is sometimes very lax. The situation is different in the 
natural sciences where the student's work directly benefits the teacher's 
research. 

Unable to interest teachers or other students in his or her thesis topic, 
the doctoral student in the human sciences is isolated, lacks stimulation 
and therefore risks losing confidence, and starts questioning the value of 
his work. The situation would be very different if students could link their 
topic to some other research and join a team composed of teachers and students 


working on related topics. 
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We are not suggesting that the natural sciences provide an appropriate 
model for doctoral research in the humanities and social sciences. We do 
believe, however, that more could be done to associate the supervisor with the 
work of his doctoral students, even if the topic is not linked directly to his 
own research. Again, we have concluded that scholarship requirements can 
provide an incentive for this closer association. We shall therefore recom- 
mend that doctoral fellowship renewal applications outline thesis topic, 
proposed methodology, estimated time of completion and all other details 
relevant to research projects. The thesis supervisor would be required to 
write in support of the project, justifying it as a doctoral thesis and 


showing that the time allowed for completion was realistic. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Graduate studies are closely dependent on scientific research, and their growth 
is linked to the extent of research in the university. 

This fact raises two considerations: the future of graduate studies is 
closely linked to that of research; and university research is a function of 
the nature of the research per se, whatever the environment in which it is 
conducted, and the particular characteristics of the university. 

In this section, we deal with the question of the nature of scientific 
research and its particular features in the university environment. We will 
discuss later the foreseeable future of university research. 

As graduate studies are established in Canadian universities, it is only 
normal that increasing emphasis is placed on research. This results in the 
progressive introduction in the university environment of an element structur- 
ally foreign to it, insofar as the university remains an undergraduate insti- 
tution whose primary objective is the transmission of acquired knowledge. From 
the moment a university is interested in research, the latter becomes the sus- 
tenance of graduate studies. Without the presence of true research in the 
university, the question of graduate studies would not relate to the university 
as a whole nor to its environment. Until recently, however, the term "Scien- 
tific research" frequently meant research in the natural sciences. When dealing 
with this field of research, people felt they knew what they were talking about. 
In the case of research in the human sciences, they readily admitted their 
ignorance or scepticism. When the concept of scientific policy was raised, its 
implications for the social sciences and the humanities were virtually ignored. 

Today, in Canada at least, the human sciences are at the bottom of the 
scale. Canada is not even listed in the reports describing the contributions 
of countries to the growth of social sciences. 

Thus, until recently, organized research with a clear, direct influence 
on graduate studies came mainly from developments in the natural sciences and 
the life sciences. Until 1950 or even 1960, graduate studies in the human 
sciences were no more than extensions of the undergraduate level. 

In the last 10 or 15 years, however, the human sciences have been placing 


greater emphasis on research, and their growth is directly linked to the 
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development of the latter. In most of the human sciences, research to date has 
been conducted mainly individually, in isolation and with most rudimentary 
facilities. In numerous cases, these conditions seem to be permanently estab- 
lished, and some people assert that research in the human sciences will forever 
retain these traits inherited in its early stages. Some see this as positive, 
Since they consider it corresponds to the underlying nature of the human 
sciences. 

Teachers of the human sciences were and are often considered mainly as 
teachers, at best "scholars" in the etymological sense of the word - holders of 
a vast reservoir of knowledge. The best among them would demonstrate the knowl- 
edge they possess of their "science" in major works published after years of 
obscure and solitary labor, while the majority of them would have the limited 
task of transmitting their knowledge to successive generations of students. 

The situation of the best natural science teachers is quite different; 
they spend a major portion of their time on research and their graduate instruc- 
tion is closely linked with the former to the point where the topics of disser- 
tations which they supervise are connected to this research. In the human 
sciences, however, research is normally seen as a personal choice of the 
teacher. The latter is not encouraged or supported by his institution, which 
may even seek to dissuade him. He is confined to conducting his research on 
his free time, especially during the summer when he is less taken up by his 
teaching function. It is not surprising, then, that such research is not very 
"visible" to university administrators and teachers, let alone to other envi- 
ronments. In many cases, the only tangible evidence of this research is the 
publication of "scholarly" work, usually a book; strangely enough in the milieu 
of the human sciences, articles (even those published in specialized journals) 
have long been considered inadequate evidence of high quality in researchers. 

This situation is slowly changing. The increase in research funds since 
1960, the expansion of the scientific communication system, the growth of work 
by teams, the closer relationship between research activities and study pro- 
grams and student assignments, the greater value placed on articles and short 
essays, as well as the establishment of procedures to accelerate their publica- 
tion are indications of a new conception of research in the human sciences. 


This research in the university environment is beginning to experience conditions 
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Similar to those which have long characterized research in the natural and 
life sciences. 

Different factors account for this evolution. The first Beane very 
extensive and visible permeation of society by science and technology. We 
earlier discussed this major phenomenon in understanding the evolution of 
people and structures in industrially developed societies; this phenomenon has 
a direct bearing on the present and future situation of the university, which 
is precisely one of the main centres of scientific knowledge. 

The status of the university and the scope of its graduate studies would 
be quite different if science and society had not become so closely connected 
with one another. The university is greatly influenced by the permeation of 
society by science, though not always consciously. Whether the university likes 
it or not, it must adjust to this new environment. Far from being exaggerated, 
our emphasis on university research will explain the qualitative reorientation 
of the university which will be imposed by this new environment. 

In addition, and this point has been dealt with in the introduction, the 
current situation of the university affects not only the natural science sec- 
tor but increasingly that of the human sciences. The university cannot continue 
to confine the human sciences to undergraduate teaching without committing a 
serious error. It cannot continue to treat graduate studies as mere extensions 
of undergraduate studies, as is often the case with current pedagogy and 
resources. The university cannot limit itself any longer to empirical, even 
anarchic, rules with respect to research as well as the interaction of research 
and teaching in this sector. It must structurally conceive and articulate the 
requirements of scientific research with those of teaching, so that the human 
sciences may achieve their full growth as rapidly as possible. 

University research in these sciences has long been considered a voluntary 
activity requiring only a small portion of the teacher's time and supported 
by a rudimentary infrastructure, apart from the library. But in those places 
where it is of some importance, there is the realization that research even in 
these sciences entails direct and indirect expenditures that rise rapidly with 
the complexity of the research. Hence, the question of the justification of 
university research and granting bodies, especially the Canada Council, is 


nowadays of particular relevance. 
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Our report will deal with the central point, examined further on, of an 
appropriate science policy for encouraging scientific research in the human 


sciences. 


Nay 


Note 


1. See, for example, K.W. Deutsch et al, "Conditions Favoring Major Advances 


in Social Sciences", Science, vol. 171, February 1971, pp. 450-459. Also, 
Herbert Jacob, "Some Consequences of the Development of Scientific Social 
Sciences", Senate Special Committee on Science Policy Report, Vol. I, 
Il, so Se 207, Weil, Ei, MP2. ao 27S, Ons Ainel welnin Te eicseltomeukely, 

The Role of the Federal Government in Support of Research in Canadian 
Universities, Special Study #7, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1969), p. 116. 
Concerning more particularly the humanities, for the most part they proba- 
bly lag behind even the social sciences as far as foundations in theory and 
methodology are concerned. Nevertheless, the two groups of disciplines 
are not so different that they have to be dealt with separately; what goes 
for the one, also goes, as a rule, for the other. (Seeithe Reportrof? the 
University of Montreal Task Force, p. 188 et seq.) 
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I THE CONCEPT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH | 


Even though research is of increasing importance in the modern university, it 
has certain characteristics which should be examined. Research is the basis 
of science; thus, the major traits of science come from the inherent laws of 
scientific research. Many institutions other than the university conduct 
research and are more or less dependent on it. Governments and private bodies 
as well as nonuniversity institutions are involved to varying degrees and for 
various purposes in heuristic activities, and all contribute to defining the 
specific traits of research. 

There have been many equally valid definitions of scientific research; 
looking at its main elements, scientific research is the rational analysis of 
the causal or functional relationships among phenomena. 

Scientific research requires of the scholar a particular frame of mind and 
is characterized by its original methods and the exclusive objectives it pursues. 

The report of the University of Toronto task force has summarized in a 
succinct and striking manner the qualities required of the researcher. It 
states that research is "the creative work of a trained and energetic mind 
stimulated by curiosity about a problem of neers candingnes 

Previous acquisition of advanced scientific training, creativity and 
curiosity, great self-confidence, capacity for work, perseverance and willingness 
to contribute to understanding and to restoring order in nature and society are 
the dispositions usually found in a genuine researcher. In view of the serious 
constraints which affect these dispositions, it is not surprising that research 
activity in the strict sense of the word is not common among teachers, as we 
will discuss later; there are few who spend their lifetime doing research and 
show tangible results for their labor. 

Robert K. hereon: has identified four characteristics of scientific 
research: 1) universalism - assumptions and conclusions must conform to pre- 
established objective criteria and be accepted and utilized by all concerned; 
2) communalism ~ as a social product, the findings of science belong to every- 
one and must be shared accordingly; 3) disinterestedness - the absence of self- 
interest on the part of the researcher and a willingness to serve above all 


the interests of society and science, irrespective of the opportunity for 
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personal gain; and 4) organized scepticism - entails reserving judgment until 
"all the facts are known" and can be assessed objectively. 

An especially noteworthy research characteristic which Merton identifies 
is the universality of research related to the universalism of the science 
itself. This emphasis on the universality of research is particularly essential 
in view of two constraints which may be detrimental to research: the institu- 
tional foundations of scientific research are usually national and, in addition 
to linguistic and sometimes political barriers, this tends to confine the systems 
of communication and distribution of findings to the nation where the research 
was conducted or to certain social groups with political or economic influence; 
on the other hand, for competitive reasons or in the public interest, private 
bodies and governments often require that the research they fund be kept 
confidential. 

The tradition and working conditions in institutions where research is 
conducted undoubtedly give rise to national "styles" of research. But the 
resulting science should not be termed "national" as is often done with physics 
or political science, be it French, American, German, etc. Though it is 
nationally based, research is universal like the science which is its product. 
Strictly speaking, there is no Canadian science but scientific research con- 
ducted in Ganadae 

The "public" nature of science is also an essential aspect. This is why 
we consider "publicity" to be an additional attribute of scientific research, 
at least that conducted in the university environment. Hence, as a result par- 
ticularly of the growing importance of the "make or buy policy" in Canadian 
federal and provincial governments, it is justifiable to emphasize the role of 
"publicity" in scientific research; we believe it is a fifth characteristic 
of science. We therefore concur with the position of major American universi- 
ties, including Harvard, regarding the "secret" research contracts of governments: 
Except in time of all-out war, it has been the historic policy of Harvard Uni- 
versity to emphasize the importance to the Nation of open research in basic 
subjects: for this reason we avoid engagement in secret government research, 


and we do not accept responsibility for the administration of security clearance 
of any kind. 


Theodore Vallance spells this out in the following terms: 


Pure science - basic research - is a public entreprise not in the sense of 
being publicly owned but in the sense that it is open to public knowledge. We 
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respect the ancient truism because it fosters objectivity, provides a built-in 
and institutionalized corrective mechanism, and thus, is the basis for the 
ultimate criterion of scientific truth: verification through replication. 

Universalism, communalism, disinterestedness, organized scepticism and 
public nature are the five main ethical rules of scientific research. These 
rules are derived from the examination of the research features of the natural 
sciences, but they also apply to the social sciences and the humanities. In 
these latter disciplines, however, some may not be as essential or may be 
applied differently. We will discuss this later on. 

Scientific research usually is assigned the following five objectives: 
development of new theories, methodologies or paradigms; reorganization and 
progress of knowledge; development of new industrial, social and human techno- 
logies to further man's control over nature, life, society and his existence; 
profound study, critical assessment and renewal of values; professional and 
personal development of those conducting eee seen: 

Research is certainly of uneven quality and is not always in the forefront 
of scientific developments. A good portion of research is of secondary import- 
ance and sometimes only for the self-satisfaction of the researcher. 

We have also distinguished between the very extensive research conducted 
in the context of "ordinary" science and the rather infrequent research 
prompted by "revolutionary" See "Traditional" research (or "ordinary" 
science) comprises three main elements or activities: the discovery of a cage 
whose importance is emphasized by a paradigm, the harmonization of this fact 
with existing theory and application of the theory, that is, the invention of 
technologies. "Extraordinary" research (or "revolutionary" science) has two 
basic characteristics: the "paradigms" or basic concepts are new and, though 
out of the ordinary, they hold such promise that the researcher attracts a 
group of faithful adherents; the latter abandon traditional practices and 
thereby lay the foundations of a subdiscipline or even a new discipline. The 
resultant findings open vast prospects, reveal new problems for the scientific 
community and help discover new assumptions and solutions. Aristotle, Ptolemy, 
Euclid, Newton and Einstein head the list of those whose work revolutionized 
science. 

Most scholars - a good thing for the stability and deepening of knowledge - 


do “ordinary" science; that is, they contribute to exhausting the potentials 
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of paradigms not yet fully explored. Within this sphere, scholars may expect 
to be judged by their peers. The eminent personalities of traditional science, 
extensively represented on selection committees of bodies funding research, 

are rarely enthusiastic about the initial endeavors of "revolutionary" science. 
On the contrary, they often restrain its scope, assuming they are able to 
appreciate the Teeter Generally, it takes many years for "revolutionary" 
science to assert itself and achieve recognition in colleges and universities. 
When its worth is finally recognized, its initial, creative impetus is often 
Lost. 

In short, the results of research - science itself - have no boundaries: 
science is more fluid over time and space than men, various forms of money and 
technology. This leads to the following important consequences: a discovery 
resulting from research conducted in a given country may benefit particularly, 
though not exclusively, another country better able to exploit the research 
findings; rather than undertake research, a country may import the findings 
and benefit equally, at least over the short term. Furthermore, a country must 
sometimes repurchase the research findings of its own researchers which had 
been "sold" to foreign countries. It may be necessary for researchers of a 
certain country to provide their services to organizations abroad before or 
during the course of their research. Some countries thus have a scientific 
dependence on other nations, a dependence whose causes and effects are equivalent 
to a state of economic and political colonization. These combined factors often 
determine relationships of domination and subordination among eianertces The 
ideal of scientific research, symbol of the solidarity of the human race, is 


far from having been reached ... 
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Our colleagues have examined at length the various typologies of scientific 
research, and they echo the concerns of numerous experts who have studied this 
on eine= We will mention briefly a few of these typologies. Most character- 
istics have specific purposes, especially administrative, and in addition, they 
hardly conform to the conditions of university research, particularly in the 
human eeiences.- 

Generally speaking, there are two distinct major categories of research: 
pure research and applied research. The first bears on the development of 
theories and methodologies, irrespective of their practical application; 
applied research utilizes these theories and methodologies in order to rationally 
and systematically examine empirical problems and their possible solution. 

This distinction was originally made in relation to the natural sciences. 
The distinction in these sciences between pure and applied research is based on 
two principles. First, some disciplines such as physics are considered "pure" 
sciences and others, for example chemistry, are known as "applied" sciences. 
Secondly, within a given discipline, it is usually quite easy to differentiate 
two logically and chronologically distinct types of research activity: 
research that seeks to develop theories and methodologies, regardless of their 
potential for immediate or future application; and research that makes advanta- 
geous use of existing theories toward the solution of empirical problems. 

There is, therefore, the assumption that the two types of research are causally 
related: the theory logically comes before the application, and reciprocally 
the questions raised but not resolved during application are useful to the 
theory and may even serve to reorient it. The time lag between theoretical 
discovery and application is more or less lengthy but is often easy to deter- 
mine; this indicates that there is no causal break between one and the other. 

Some consider the distinction between pure research and applied research 
to be fragile since, in the present circumstances, the two types of research 
increasingly overlap logically and chronologically. Thus, over the last two 
centuries, the time lag between theoretical formulation and its application has 
been gradually growing shorter. This time lag has in many cases been so short 


over the last few years that one must assume at the outset a very close and 
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logical relation between the two types of research. It has even been prematurely 
concluded that applied research is nothing more than pure research brought to 

its logical outcome. Research design and implementation according to new 
methods, intensification of the multidisciplinary approach and of work in teams, 
and new theoretical orientations rendering obsolete the traditional divisions 

by discipline at university (where pure research reigns supreme) combine to 
reduce the logical and chronological gap between the two types of research. 

An advocate of this position, Joseph Ben-David, argues as follows: 


There is no reason why some applied research should not be also fundamental 
research and vice-versa. If a piece of research - whatever its original aim - 
results in a publication which is a contribution to knowledge and also leads to 
the solution of a practical problem, then it is both... It would be possible 
to make a case for regarding all the experimental sciences using statistical 
technique as merely "applied mathematics"; another equally good case could be 
made for regarding only physics as fundamental and all the rest applied, and 

so on and so forth. The only basis for choosing between these viewpoints would 
be one's personal preferences. Distinguishing, therefore, fundamental from 
applied research by the nature and the consumers of their products seems to be 
the only unequivocal and operationally feasible procedure. 


To our knowledge, the importance for the human sciences of the distinction 
between pure research and applied research has not been assessed. The follow- 
ing question arises concerning this sector of research: can we identify the 
logical and chronological principles which would justify making this distinction, 
as is done theoretically in the case of the natural sciences? 

At the risk of being considered an iconoclast, it is advisable to ask what 
specialists in the human sciences mean when they refer to pure research and 
applied research. We are justified in asking the question whether, strictly 
speaking, it is possible in the human sciences to distinguish between pure and 
applied sciences. The more established sciences - psychology, economics, 
sociology, anthropology, political science and linguistics - undoubtedly have 
a body of scientific theories or theories that so aspire. Inversely, other 
disciplines such as education, administration, social work, law, industrial 
relations and history are oriented more toward the study of empirical questions 
and may be considered applied sciences. 

The situation is not simple. In the human sciences each "pure" science 
has its own "applied" sector, and the logical links between theory and applica- 


tion are not always clear; such is the case with economic, sociological and 
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political theories and their relation with applied economics, sociology and 
political science. Moreover, instead of getting their theoretical elements 
from "basic" sciences, the “applied" human sciences must often define their 
own theoretical frameworks. These appear as specific syncretisms of theories 
emanating from the "pure" sciences; they may even constitute sui generis 
theories. 

In most of the human sciences, it is virtually impossible to subdivide 
research into two categories, pure and applied, as is done in the natural 
sciences; the logical and chronological links are tenuous and even impossible 
to establish. Often in a given discipline, a large number of theories may 
be considered equally relevant in explaining the same facts; in such a case, 
questions may be raised as to whether the theories are "pure". Furthermore, 
if those who work in applied research ignore or indiscriminately adapt the 
existing "pure" theories to their own needs or devise their own paradigms, it 
must be recognized that the dialectical interaction of theory and application 
leaves much to be desired. Moreover, the cases with causal or chronological 
links between the theory used and the premises and methods of the empirical 
research are rare. Instead of supporting one another, these two kinds of 
operations are carried on concurrently. Even more so, industrially developed 
societies generate serious problems that concern the human sciences to a much 
greater degree than they do the natural sciences: methods and functions of 
production, urban congestion, pollution, depletion of natural resources and 
the bureaucrati zation and development of the oligarchy of large organizations. 
The theoretical and applied approach must be combined to deal with these 
problems. 

Thus, as a rule, specialists in the human sciences make the distinction 
between pure and applied research, but it would be better if they questioned 
its appropriateness. In the human sciences as a whole, this distinction is 
justified. However, there is always the risk of missing the major aspects of 
the nature of these disciplines when this distinction is not closely examined. 

To sum up, the distinction between pure research and applied research was 
first established in the natural sciences. The human sciences have not 
attained the rigorousness and objectivity of scientific disciplines, which 


explains the looseness of many of their theories. At the same time, in order 
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to grow, we believe these sciences will need their own developmental model. 

According to some people, the human sciences should search for their model 
not in physics but in the clinical disciplines and engineering. Similarly, 
the human sciences cannot claim the degree of universality of physics. Fre- 
quently it is by examining empirical cases and specific problems that theories 
and methodologies are conceived and tested. It is then usually possible to 
generalize from the empirical data and achieve a certain universality. 

Contrary to physics, but like the clinical disciplines, the human sciences 
seem capable of producing not pure theories for ultimate application but 
systematic data collections and diagnoses on very complex situations created 
by society, as well as prognoses and solutions; in fact, these solutions are 
proposed, not imposed, as a means of affecting causes and Somoona: 

It is certainly possible to conduct theoretical research or utilize pure 
methodology in the human sciences, as it is in physics. However, these theo- 
retical activities do not last long if they ignore the empirical data which 
they must explain. Furthermore, contrary to physics, a good number of theories 
in the human sciences derive from empirical research and are in a sense by- 
products of the latter. Even more so, many of the results of excellent empi- 
rical research are not based on theory in the strict sense of the word. In 
the human sciences it is rarely possible to reconstitute the whole process 
from theoretical formulation to establishment of the modalities of its appli- 
cation in the form of technologies and innovations - in other words, to follow 
the process from pure research to applied research to practical Boeri 

However it is perceived, the distinction between pure research and applied 
research is not essential. The two types of research seem to follow overlapping 
routes, not easily differentiated. 

The most valid research in the human sciences, contrary to physics, seems 
to be that explicitly conducted for the purpose of acquiring empirical knowl- 
edge. B.R. Wilson considers the social sciences as constituting a "praxis," 

a "practical application," a set of procedures on "the best possible way of 
conceiving the investigation of reality." This statement may be extended to all 
the human sciences. 

According to our conception of the human sciences, the distinction between 


pure research and applied research is secondary. We do not entirely disregard 
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it, since it is part of the orientation of researchers who, depending on the 
situation, conduct theoretical studies or concentrate on the exploration of 
concrete cases. For reasons to be outlined later, it is very important that 

the human sciences consolidate their theoretical and methodological foundations. 
Moreover, many analysts in the human sciences maintain this distinction on which 
they partly base their conclusions and recommendations, as is the case in 
numerous studies conducted for administrative or political purposes, such as 

the Report of the Senate Committee on Science Policy in Canada. We will utilize 
this distinction when discussing data pertaining to the research activities of 
large public and private bodies; the latter sometimes apply these distinctions 
in preparing their statistics or in funding university research projects. 

Among the various types of research, there is also the distinction between 
"frontier" research and "contemplative" research. "Frontier" research is some- 
times considered the only form of original research, because it accumulates and 
organizes new data, or old data in a new way, and so adds to the sum of human 
knowledge. The model of the physical sciences is obvious, but it has also been 
applied to the social sciences. 

Contemplative research, on the other hand, is the study and ordering of 
knowledge which has already been discovered. This form of research, it has 
been argued, is less original because it does not "push back the frontiers of 
knowledge," and so it is more appropriately identified with the teaching rather 
than the research function of universities. 

Again we find this dichotomy misleading. "Frontier" research may, at its 
most superficial, be little more than the use of standard research techniques 
to assemble new data - administering aptitude tests to a category which has 
not previously been tested, for example. By the test of rational analysis to 
understand or identify causal relationships, this may not even deserve to be 
called research. On the other hand, reflecting on data that has already been 
accumulated and analyzing it in an original way may be a significant contribu- 
tion to knowledge. Calculus was a major contribution to research techniques, 
but it was "discovered" by theoretical mathematicians and not by empirical 
research; Montesquieu and Bagehot contributed to our knowledge of political 
systems without doing frontier research. In the human sciences, it would be 


particularly difficult if not impossible to render operative the distinction 
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between "frontier" research and "contemplative" research. Therefore, we will 
not retain this distinction or dwell on this point. 

A third way of characterizing research is to subdivide it into "free" 
research and "mission-oriented" research. Whether funded cr not, research is 
said to be free when it is conducted solely on the initiative of the researcher, 
and mission-oriented when the formulation of the problem being researched and 
the various steps for implementation are controlled, in one way or another, 
by the sponsors. This typology overlaps the first two in that free research 
and mission-oriented research may be considered "pure" or "applied" or even 
"frontier" or "contemplative" according to the orientation of their design or 
formulation. Like the other two types of classification, the latter raises 
semantic and practical difficulties. We will nevertheless adopt this typology, 
since it is suitable to our research - the examination of university research. 

The main questions raised by university research concern its existing 
relation with the particular objectives of the university: the preservation, 
growth, transmission and diffusion of knowledge. The most important question 
for the university is not whether research is "free" or "mission-oriented". 

For the human sciences one should not accept without some examination the 
relative worth of the distinction taken from the natural sciences between the 
"scientific community" and the "technocratic community." 

In university circles there is concern over the extensive growth of in- 
house research, research conducted by university scholars, and more particularly 
research linked to the make or buy policy, as opposed to that funded by inde- 
pendent bodies such as the Canada Council. The questions raised concern the 
quality of research, the scientific scope of the research topics and the 
freedom of the scholar vis-a-vis "institutions": protection of his inviolable 
right to take a critical view of his research topic, to publish his research 
work, etc. We will deal later on with these numerous important problems. 

At this point in our report, it is sufficient to recall some of the 
essential criteria that apply to any university research. Whether "free" or 
"mission-oriented" research, the authorities responsible for university research 
must ask two major questions for each project: a) Is it truly scientific 
research, that is, a rational analysis of causal or functional relations among 


phenomena? b) Does the project conform with the orientations of the educational 
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unit and the teachers concerned? 

Theoretically, mission-oriented research is as valid for the university 
and science as free research. For numerous reasons, however, mission-oriented 
research requires special attention. Whether governmental "make or buy 
policy" or a private contract, the sponsor's requirements may interfere with 
the norms of science to the point of making it impossible to observe the rules 
of research to which the university can never adhere too rigorously. A great 
deal of caution is necessary, since mission-oriented research emanating from 
governments and private bodies is often lucrative for teachers, students and 
the university, and it could be tempting to conduct research for quite different 
purposes than the pursuit of knowledge. 

It is for practical reasons that we seek to limit the characterization of 
scientific research to the distinction between free research and mission- 
oriented research. This distinction will enable us in particular to adopt a 
definite position on a most crucial issue both at the administrative and educa- 
tional level: the integration of research in the university setting. In the 
following chapters, we will discuss the characteristics of university research: 


objectives, organization and infrastructure. 
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Notes 


Of all those who have examined in this way a typology for research, Jean- 
Jacques Salomon, in our opinion, comes closest to presenting a general 
synthesis. (See Science et politique, op. cit., pp, 134-156.) Also ‘worth 
consulting is the Report of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), The Research System, vol. 3, Canada-United States. 
General Conclusions (Paris, 1974). 


See Norman W. Storer, The Social System of Science (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1966). 


Joseph Ben-David, Fundamental Research and the Universities (Paris: OECD, 
1968), pp. 17-18, 120. This view is similar to the one held earlier by Louis 
Pasteur, who believed that there were not two forms of science, but rather 
science and its applications, these two activities being linked to each 
other as the fruit is to the tree. (See René Dubos, Louis Pasteur: Free- 
Lance of Science (Boston: Little Brown, 1950).) Still according to 
Ben-David, there is only one distinction to be made: the differentiation 
between research (pure and applied) and development - R and D -, that is 
between research per se and the practical uses that can be derived from it. 
This distinction could be very important because as far as it is concerned, 
research assistance organizations, in particular public and private enter- 
prises, and universities, are at odds. On the one hand, organizations pro- 
viding assistance want research to yield immediate, practical results (new 
technologies, innovations, inventions). On the other hand, university re- 
searchers, both the theoreticians and the empiricists, must respect logical 
and chronological rules and constraints and thus naturally tend to proceed 
with the longer term in mind, or even to disregard time altogether, leaving 
it to others to "make use" of their work when they wish. Harvey Brooks 
thinks along these lines, and he concludes that "the line separating science 
and technology is becoming increasingly blurred". (See The Government of 
Science (Cambridge: M.I.T.. Press, 1968), p. 292.) The Report of the 

Senate Special Committee on Science Policy quotes Lord Rothschild, who 
notes that for many people pure science cannot be separated from applied 
science, then adds: "The latter view believes that the adjectives pure 

and applied (research) imply a division where none should exist and that 
their use can be harmful... This view is not easy to understand... It is 
not, of course, in dispute that the results of pure research may sometimes 
be of applied or practical value, and that applied research may produce results 
of 'pure' interest and importance." "The government should, therefore, re- 
ject the view that there is no logical division between pure and applied 
research." Quoted in vol. 2, (1972), pp. 388, 389. Also, Howard Adelman, 


The University, A Perspective on the Wright Report (Toronto: New Press, 
LOTS), pe 20-135), 


This enables us to understand in part why departments of education, adminis- 
tration, industrial relations, social work, etc., are demanding their 
"own" economists, their "own" sociologists, or their "own" psychologists. 
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For similar points of view, see Joseph Ben-David, "How to Oganize Research 
in the Social Sciences", op. cit. and F. Ronald Hayes, "The Chaining of 
Prometheus", p. 69; A.B. Cherns, "Models for the Use of Research", Human 


Relations, vol. 25, no. 1, pp. 25-33; David Easton, "The Social Sciences 


and Public Policy. The Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
as a Reference Point", National Conference on Social Science and Public 


Policy in Canada (Ottawa: 1975). 


Karl Deutsch et al. have attempted to measure the time that elapses between 
the moment when a major contribution is made in social sciences and the 
moment when its impact on social and political practices is felt. From 
1900 to 1965, the average time was 10 years. However, the authors noted 
that after 1930 there was an appreciable decrease in the time compared to 
the 30 years before (from 11 to 20 years between 1900 and 1930, and from 

@ to 10 years Since then). See Karl Deutsch et al., op. cit., pp. 459-471. 


Bak. Wilson, cds, Retionality (London: Oxford University Press, 1972))) p. xv. 
See also Donald C. Rowat, "The Decline of Free Research in the Social 


Sciences", Presidential Address to the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Poli- 


tical Science Association (Laval University: June 1, 1976). Rowat writes 


on this subject: "In the public mind, there seems to be a confusion which 
identifies scholar-initiated research with ‘ivory tower', or irrelevant 
research. This, I think, results from our having mistakenly imported from 
the natural sciences the terms 'basic' or 'pure' research, instead of using 
the terms 'free' or '‘independent' research. The public thus think of uni- 
versity research as mere curiosity-oriented research rather than applied 
research that can be put to any practical value. The Lamontagne Committee 
(i.e., the Senate Committee on Science Policy) added strength to this 
impression by using the term curiosity-oriented research as virtually 
synonymous with university research... Basic as opposed to applied research 
is almost a meaningless concept in the social sciences because nearly all 
social science research is applied in the sense that it is aimed at under- 
standing society in order to solve social problems." Jean Boucher comes to 
the same conclusion: "...still more likely to waste precious time, is the 


habit of maintaining an artifical distinction between pure and applied science. 


What is particularly sinister about this kind of discrimination is that it 
could lead to an opposition between governments, interested only in applied 
research, and universities, exclusively concerned with pure research (...) 
These days there is a trend to believe that the difference between funda- 
mental and applied research resides not in the method, subject matter, or 
even the utility of the research, but in the attention the investigator 
chooses to pay to such utility. Now nothing is easier than for a researcher 
to be mistaken about his own motives. We must therefore attribute the 
obsolescence into which the classic distinction between pure and applied 
research is gradually falling to the wisdom of scholars and the perspicacity 
of industrialists. A much more timely distinction is gradually gaining 
ground, that between free and commissioned research." Jean Boucher, then 
director of the Canada Council, "The Social Sciences: In Preparation for 
Take-off", Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, vol. vi, series iv, 
(1268), obs 6% 
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III OBJECTIVES OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


Teaching and scientific research are the raison d'étre of the university, and 
research is particularly necessary for the development of graduate studies. 

The modern university is in a period of change, and if it is difficult to 
grasp the nature of this change, it is even more difficult to anticipate its 
results. Our endeavor is made more complex in that research methods and 
objectives evolve very rapidly nowadays or are reexamined. 

Research has been carried out systematically in the university since the 
establishment of the first graduate programs more than a century ago. However, 
the university is not the only research institution. Governments, industries 
and nonuniversity research centres all compete more or less with the university 
depending on the country; these various agents constantly interface so that 
changed conditions affecting one of them also affect the others. 

The current situation is very fluid, and it cannot be stated with certainty 
that the university will continue over the next decades to increase its portion 
of overall research, even of so-called pure research. It may have reached a 
peak for an indefinite period after 15 years of spectacular growth, and the 
alternatives it now faces may result in stagnation or even a decline. To under- 
stand properly this current process, a great number of developmental factors 
must be taken into account. Two of the many questions faced nowadays by the 
university will have a major influence: the general orientations which organi- 
zations will give to research and the effects of the probable enhancement of 
teaching functions on the pursuit of large-scale and long-term research orp ieets ae 

Any change in the relative importance accorded research by the principal 
institutions conducting it raises the essential issue of quality. For many 
reasons, at least in North America, the university has been considered for 
some decades, and still is, the setting par excellence of long-term research 
whose primary objective is the growth of knowledge. It includes specialists in 
a wide range of fields and so can pursue interdisciplinary research. It has 
research aids - laboratories, libraries and a propitious administrative struc- 
ture. And it has some flexibility, because it is also a teaching institution 
and professors may be temporarily relieved of some or all teaching duties. 


And of course, at the graduate level, the students can sometimes serve a useful 
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apprenticeship by acting as research assistants. 

Many research institutes, whose primary aim is the development of knowledge, 
were established for these reasons within the university, and most of them 
remain integrated within the latter. 

Thus, Canadian universities receive less than 20 per cent of federal re- 
search funds, but they share over 60 per cent of the funds allocated to so-called 
pure pe eear ce This is confirmed by a study of Karl W. Deutsch et al. on the 
conditions that have contributed to major improvements in the social sciences 
since 1900; these improvements have been realized mainly through research con- 
ducted in the universities, and this trend was even more evident from 1930 to 
PIGse thane sromeLIOOREO 1939.° 

In this section as in the rest of the report, we will confine ourselves to 
the human sciences. In discussions about university research, it is apparent 
that the conditions under which it is done in the human sciences are not well 
noun. We had to carry out many statistical and analytical studies. Further- 
more, university research has been slow to develop in Canada compared with 
countries like France, Great Britain and the United States, and expansion over 
the last 15 years has been very rapid and inadequately controlled. These 
factors have made our task more ones 

Insofar as university research seeks to further knowledge, it pursues 
objectives that are basically those of any scientific research. These objec- 
tives are derived from the strict observance of the rules of science. Does the 
university deviate from these objectives in view of its own plans and, if so, 
in what direction? This question may have seemed of minor importance not long 
ago, but in the last few years it has been receiving increasing attention. 
Research in the university setting essentially interacts with another purpose 
of the university, namely teaching. 

As long as university research remained subsidiary, was limited to a few 
teachers and was "visible" only in the natural science departments, relations 
between teaching and research were simple, the former being quite naturally 
favored. Very few people indicated they were dissatisfied with this situation. 
But the former balance between the two has not endured. The growth of univer- 
sity research over the last few years and its generalization among the disci- 


plines of the human sciences, which has accompanied the extraordinary expansion 
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of graduate studies, has disrupted this balance and has left nothing in its 
place. On the contrary, the interaction of university research and teaching 
has become increasingly fluid, and within and outside the university the 
ensuing state of disorder has been deplored by all. The discussions on this 
point are very serious and animated, and it is quite obvious that the points 
of view vary considerably according to the protagonists. Faculty members wish- 
ing to be researchers first, teachers, university administrators, civil servants, 
elected officials and social groups all seem poles apart. Some consider 
research as not really affected by its interaction with teaching. For others, 
the teaching function must have priority over the heuristic function, and the 
objectives and nature of the latter are greatly affected. 

We will not avoid the central issue raised by university research. The 
relations between research and teaching and their effects on research in the 
university setting give rise to different observations with useful distinctions. 

University research, like any research, must not disregard the first 
objective of the scientific approach in investigating reality, namely, to 
develop new knowledge. How and to what extent will this objective determine 
university research? The latter must take into account other major aims of the 
university, particularly the stimulation of intellectual inquisitiveness among 
teachers, the training of researchers by directly associating in research both 
students and professional assistants, the development of problem identification 
within professional disciplines, the contribution to cultural and social develop- 
ment and the assimilation of teaching. . 

Among these aims, three in particular appear to influence university 
research: the contribution to cultural and social development, the training 


of researchers and the enhancement of teaching. 


1. University Research and Cultural and Social Development 

In view of the nature of the university, the teacher-researcher has a special 
responsibility to meet the needs and expectations of society. Unlike govern- 
ments and private bodies, where the aim of research is generally determined by 
immediate problems, universities as a rule allow researchers to freely decide 

on the nature and orientation of their work. This special situation entails 


particular responsibilities for the university teacher. 
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Firstly, men will always need to know more about different societies and 
the nature, origin and developmental characteristics of the ideas upon which 
civilizations are based. In the case of the human sciences, university 
researchers will seek to study as thoroughly as possible the questions bearing 
on humanistic and social values. They are the only ones who can professionally 
and systematically conduct such pure research. Our era is experiencing a major 
crisis of values. Unless resolved soon, and here researchers have a unique 
role, this universal crisis could plunge the world into another dark age. 

Secondly, to meet the requirements of their organizations, researchers 
with public and private bodies must confine their work to the study of certain 
questions, sometimes to the detriment of essential social needs. Consider, for 
example, the needs of marginal groups or the long-range problems related to 
increased industrialization and urbanization. These issues would be ignored 
and unformulated if university researchers did not deal with them. They alone 
have the required means and freedom to examine these questions methodically. 

Furthermore, only the university setting can allow research to be fully 
critical. Its researchers are the only ones who have the required resources 
and freedom to analyze the deficiencies in the functioning and objectives of 
societies and, in addition, to work at the always urgent task of determining 
what should exist beyond what does exist. Science always has a normative 
dimension, especially in the social disciplines and the humanities. 

Finally, university research may allow itself the luxury of pursuing knowl- 
edge either from a global or comprehensive point of view or through a limited 
and analytical approach. 

Louis-Philippe Bonneau and J.A. Corry have perceived this dimension of 
university research in their report on research policy in Canadian universities. 
They consider, however, that a global and comprehensive understanding is but a 
simple contemplation of existing knowledge (what they term "contemplative 
research"); they believe that only the second approach, "frontier research," 
is capable of leading to the acquisition of new knowledge. On the other hand, 
the first orientation is the normal way of conducting university research. 

The Report of the Senate Committee on Science Policy has already outlined 
this distinction. Echoing the previously published Bonneau-Corry Report, the 


third volume of the Senate Committee Report raises this distinction again and 
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develops it furtheb. The Report of the Senate Committee, even more than that 
of Bonneau-Corry, would confine university research to contemplative research. 

This distinction seems improper, since we perceive scientific research as 
the rational analysis of functional or causal relations among phenomena. It is 
also possible to extend the field of knowledge by applying this rational analysis 
to the examination of new phenomena. 

It seems difficult to make operative the distinction between frontier 
research and contemplative research, at least in the human sciences. A great 
deal of work may seem to be frontier research in terms of its purpose, problem 
setting and approach but does not result in new knowledge; inversely, work that 
is presented as contemplative research may provide new knowledge. 

Those who make a distinction between frontier research and contemplative 
research far from always provide rigorous definitions. Insofar as this distinc- 
tion corresponds to the classical distinction between analytical and comprehen- 
sive, scientific research in the university would encounter insurmountable 
problems were it restricted solely to a global and comprehensive approach. 

There exists a creative dialectic between the comprehensive and analytical 
methods. And it is this dialectic that creates the incessant questioning of 
particular scientific orientations and major scientific breakthroughs. To 
restrict research to one or the other approach would be to deny the institution 
where research is conducted any opportunity to contribute fully to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The university has been and remains a Eoecien research 
setting, precisely because both research orientations are brought together in a 
more constant and pressing manner than in settings which favor mainly specific 
and analytical research. 

Having made these points, we readily agree that only the university pro- 
vides a proper setting for research from a global and comprehensive point of 
view. This method of advancing knowledge offers more possibilities of dealing 
with issues related to cultural and social development than a too specific 
analytical research that will never attain more than a partial and limited con- 


ception of these issues. 


2. University Research and Training of Researchers 


In addition to its contribution to cultural and social development, university 
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research - and this is the second aspect whereby the objectives of research 
are influenced in the university setting - is conducted in an ideal context 
for training researchers. 

According to the statements made about them, Canadian universities take 
their responsibility for training researchers very seriously. Many reports of 
the task forces established by the Commission have dwelt on this Poi 
However, it is at Laval University that the most thorough studies and heated 
debates have been conducted to date on this issue. 

Laval University is rightly convinced of the important role of the uni- 
versity in training researchers, and it appears ready to make this the primary 
objective of university research. In the appendix of a report of the Research 
Commission, the Laval task force states the following: 


The primary objective of training future researchers and managers required by 
society constitutes the fundamental aim of the university. To be acceptable 
to the university, any other objective must be in accordance with this aim 

and serve to realize it. The first service is to provide society with the 
necessary scientists and managers in the future, and thus the further training 
of teachers is sought to ensure a better education for students. 


The report of the Research Commission, commented upon and approved by the 
task force, considers the training of researchers the first function of univer- 
sity research; it perceives a distinction in principle between two types of 
research - "institutional" and "noninstitutional" research. According to the 
Laval group, 


The first is designed and conducted for the purpose of training students. The 
second is designed and conducted without any direct link with the training of 
students and is based on the desire to determine or find an immediate solution 
to a given problem. 


A major concern of university researchers must be the training of research- 
ers. The university brings together experienced teachers from all research 
fields, professional research associates, assistants seeking to master the 
difficult art of research and students at various learning levels; they are 
related to one another through numerous organic links. The university is cer- 
tainly the most favorable environment for training researchers. All the orga- 
‘nizations that employ researchers know this, and each year they recruit at the 
university. 

By carrying out this task, the university fulfils one of its main social 


responsibilities and, at the same time, gains the support of its financial 
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sponsors. In Canada, as in the United States, university researchers are 
frequently heard deploring this training, so far given haphazardly with no estab- 
lished program or control over the results. The following are a few observa- 
tions from Charles V. Kidd: 


The interrelated tasks of training and using manpower, strengthening of our 
total educational structure for the production of scientists and fostering 

the development of highly talented students are emerging as functions that are 
as Significant to the nation as support of research. The critically important 
problems of training enough scientists well and of using them well are far from 
resolved. The support of scientific training provided as a byproduct of support 
of research has been useful, but fortuitous and not entirely satisfactory.11 


Thus, the training cf future researchers is an indispensable objective 
of university research. To acknowledge this is to accept that the general aims 
of scientific research are affected accordingly. But how and to what extent? 

The university contributes to this training in many ways. Some of these 
have always existed, are utilized everywhere and do not create problems. Thus, 
nobody can ignore the educational value of regular instruction given to students, 
including teaching methods and content as well as methodology and theoretical 
foundations. There are many former students who praise their teachers for 
having given them, often as early as the undergraduate level, a liking for re- 
search and the necessary intellectual tools. 

These testimonials from days gone by are sometimes used to argue that the 
era of great inspirational teachers is past and that, in the university for the 
masses, the teacher is restricted to the role of instructor, tutor and reader 
of the student's work. However, in spite of the changes that have occurred in 
the nature of disciplines and teaching methods, we know that there are today, 
as there were in the past, teachers who have a marked effect on a certain number 
of students, as was the case with Innis, Montpetit and Munzer. 

Teachers have a second means of providing research training: the super- 
vision of student work, especially master's and doctoral theses. In the human 
sciences these dissertations are not commonly an integral part of faculty 
research. Nonetheless, research training is not neglected, since it determines 
the function of the thesis supervisor and other student work. 

The situation is more complicated, however, if students are expected to 
take part in individual or team research in progress. In such a case, there 


is a major difference between the natural sciences and the human sciences. In 
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many sectors of the natural sciences, it seems quite normal for undergraduate 
and graduate students to have as advisers teachers actively engaged in research 
and to choose their seminars and thesis topics in relation to the research work 
of these teachers. A teacher who does not conduct any research may find him- 
self without master's and doctoral students. The situation is usually quite 
different in the human sciences. Research seminars per se, namely those 
related to research in progress and contributing to its work, are rare. fThe 
same holds true for theses and work assignments. Grants for free research 
often have rules limiting or preventing the paid employment of doctoral students. 
In the human sciences, there are other factors that restrict the total involve- 
ment of students in the research work of teachers. 

Research is not linked as much to the work of teachers as in the natural 
sciences, where graduate studies are literally research laboratories. Moreover, 
there are few teachers in the human sciences who conduct research and can also 
terminate their research within a precise time frame. Besides, they are often 
ignored by students and even by their close colleagues. 

These teachers, who are expected to retain their position, have teaching 
and administrative responsibilities at least equivalent to those of nonresearch 
colleagues. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that many of them are 
not very disposed to act as pioneers and overburden themselves by involving in 
their work students who are ill-prepared and often reluctant, for fear of being 


used as "cheap labor". 12 


Though this has occurred in certain cases, one must 
hope that the unfavorable research context of the human sciences will change 
for the better in the years ahead. There is a need to examine closely the 
experiences of students who have played an active role in the research of 
their teachers and have drawn from this research for their own theses or publi- 
cations. 

The Report of Laval University briefly discusses studies conducted in 
the Faculty of Arts which mention the percentage of theses directly linked to 
grant-aided research. It is only Sere 20 per cent, and the most costly projects 
appear to have trained few students to date, though the concerted action and 
training program of researchers that prevails in Quebec obliges research teams 


to provide employment for students. The situation appears to be changing 


rapidly; if we include recent entries, more than half the theses are directly 
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related to research undertakings. Furthermore, the report indicates that many 
researchers have changed direction, and departments are beginning to organize 
their research with a view to training students. The principal factor of this 
basic reorientation is the regrouping of research activities within departmen- 
tal laboratories. Integrated research groups are formed in these laboratories 
and, according to a report of the director of the economics department, "all 
graduate students will normally be required to relate their thesis work to that 
of the research groups, as well as occupy a research assistant position for a 
given period of time." 

The Laval University experience seems to be an isolated case. To date, 
the value of such orientation in the human sciences is being questioned. Though 
it is considered normal for research in the natural sciences to contribute to 
the training of researchers, there is no approval of universities like Laval 
that tend to make this training the specific objective of university research. 
Researchers from every discipline at Laval have expressed their concern at 
seeing what they consider the first objective of research - the production of 
new knowledge - being treated as an incidental objective. Those who emphasize 
the training of researchers merely wish to point out the major characteristic 
of university research: like any other research, it is naturally conducive to 
the advancement of knowledge. They are reminded, however, that this must be 
spelled out from time to time. 

There is also concern that if universities make this orientation their offi- 
cial policy there will be undesirable consequences. Thus, it is considered 
risky to assume that the training of researchers as the main feature of univer- 
sity research will not hinder in some cases the advancement of knowledge. 
Conversely, research undertakings, quite valid in themselves, that can often be 
conducted only at university may be discouraged if they do not contribute to 
the training of researchers, either because the conditions for carrying out the 
research do not allow this or because there are no interested or adequately 
trained students. In Quebec there is the fear that, if they make this their 
policy, the universities will amplify certain existing deficiencies in the 
government program of concerted action and training of researchers; according 
to the terms of this program, research grants are made only to researchers 


grouped in a team and cmploying students. In short, if the training of 
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researchers is overemphasized, university and government administrators may 
give more importance to the size of the team and the number of students working 
On a research project than to the fundamental objective of any research - the 
development of knowledge. 

Thus, it is recognized that the responsibility for training researchers 
belongs to the university, but as seen in the ongoing debate at Laval, the 
nature of the interaction between this task and the primary objective of re- 


search is far from defined. 


3. University Research and Teaching 

What type of relations must be established in the university between teaching - 
usually considered the primary function - and research? This question provokes 
a many-sided discussion which is even more animated than that concerning the 
interaction of research and training of researchers. 

Stated in its most extreme terms, the problem is whether university research 
should be conducted in the university only in relation to the teaching of knowl- 
edge to students, or should it be continued as research per se regardless of 
its effect on teaching? Most people who deal with this issue avoid taking one 
or the other limited position. They consider that there are enough interactions 
between research and teaching to establish complementary relations between the 
two of them; in their opinion, the issue has been examined over and over again, 
and no useful purpose would be served by reopening the discussion. 

Nonetheless, we will raise the question, again to echo the growing concerns 
over the last few years within and outside the university and to emphasize often 
neglected aspects. 

Generally, people tend to have a very broad conception of research. Thus, 
any direct or immediate course preparation (readings, references, course notes 
‘for students, course outline, etc.) is called research. When considered to be 
fe broad as this, research does not conflict with teaching. Insofar as the 
course content and teaching methods of university instruction, even at the under- 
graduate level, encourage rational analysis among students, this instruction 
is research training. Reciprocally, research represents for the teacher a 
complementary activity necessary to enhance his teaching. 


If teaching and research are considered two complementary activities, 
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oriented principally if not exclusively to the training of students, there is 
no point in opening a discussion on their relations. 

On this question of the relations between research and training of 
researchers, we conclude that the distinctive purpose of university research is 
the development of knowledge, though it does not disregard the training of stu- 
dents. This same conception of research - rational analysis of functional and 
causal relations oriented firstly to the acquisition of new knowledge - will 
guide our examination of the relations between teaching and research. We will 
therefore place greater emphasis on the constituents of the dialectic, which 
is more complex than customary observations would lead us to believe. 

For many, the teaching function is too poorly valued in the university and, 
in addition, the status structure and criteria for promotion of teachers favor 
the research function. Jenkes and Riesman adequately summarize this position 
with respect to the United States: 


...Teaching is not a profession in the way research is. There is no guild 
within which successful teaching leads to greater prestige and influence than 
mediocre teaching, nor any professional training program that develops pedagogic 
skiils in a systematic way. Indeed, there is very little knowledge about what 
teaching strategies work with which students. Under these circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that a great deal of teaching at both the graduate and under- 
graduate level is dull and ineffective. No form of success that depends on 

luck and individual initiative is ever widespread. No doubt most professors 
prefer it when their courses are popular, their lectures applauded and their 
former students appreciative. But since such successes are of no help in get- 
ting a salary increase, moving to a more precious campus or winning their col- 
leagues' admiration, they are unlikely to struggle as hard to create them as do 
other things. Indeed, good teaching can be a positive handicap in attempting to 
meet other payrolls, especially in a place where most teaching is mediocre, for 
the able teacher finds students beating a path to his door and leaving him 
little time for anything else. If he is really committed to research, he may 
well find that the only way to make free time is to remain aloof.}3 


Oliver Fulton and Martin Trow express similar views: 


American universities and colleges are, for the most part, intensely competitive: 
the prize they seek is institutional prestige. Universities, though not under- 
graduate colleges, have a formal obligation to carry on research and graduate 
instruction - the two are closely related - and at least part of their regular 
faculty (at leading institutions, nearly all of it) is appointed with research 
promise and achievement in mind. And there is plenty of evidence that univer- 
sities judge themselves, and are judged by others, on the basis of their research 
productivity. University departments, the institutional arms of academic dis- 
ciplines, organize graduate training and largely determine faculty appointments 
and promotions. Insofar as departments accept the preeminence of the research 
function they are also highly competitive, for a disciplinary prestige which is 
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partly related and partly independent of the prestige of their universities. 
Similarly, academic scientists and scholars compete as individuals for personal 
prestige by research in their discipline though this too is related to and 
affected by the prestige of their departments and universities. 


Fulton and Trow base their analysis on the survey of 60,028 American 
teachers, distributed among those involved mainly in research, in research and 
teaching and mainly in teaching. They also distinguish among universities, 
colleges and junior colleges, and they divide the universities according to 
three levels: high-quality, medium-quality and low-quality; finally, they make 
a distinction among the various natural and health sciences, the social sciences 
and the humanities. 

Overall, the authors note major differences among teachers according to 
their propensity for doing research and publishing. Fifty-two per cent of them 
had not published during the two years preceding the survey and only 3 per cent 
had 10 or more publications to their credit. Teachers who reported doing mainly 
research had published two and a half times more than those who were involved 
primarily in teaching; however, the differences were less extensive in the 
low-quality universities than in the high-quality ones (79 per cent of teachers 
involved in research had published in the high-quality universities compared 
with 57 per cent of teachers in the low-quality ones). 

Teachers who indicate they do research publish much more than those 
involved mainly in teaching, but the correlation is far from perfect. Asa 
teacher moves up in rank, the number of his publications increases; the same 
occurs with age, though teachers between the ages of 36 and 45 publish slightly 
more than those between 31 and 35 or 51 and 60 eres 

The teaching function of faculty is generally less important in the high- 
quality universities than in the low-quality ones. In the latter, however, 
faculty who teach more publish less than those who do not teach as much; contrary 
to this, in high-quality universities, professors whose teaching loads are 
heavier devote as much time to research as the others. 

Especially in the best universities, researchers who are very active in 
research are much more involved than the others in administrative duties; hence, 
the conclusion of the authors, “at the high-ranking research universities, 
research publication is almost a prerequisite for holding power in the institu- 


tion; elsewhere, there may be other ways to reaching positions of influence." 
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The authors add: 


But there is more to consider than access to power; for our findings clearly 
conflict with the conventional view of a researcher as isolated in his study 

or at his laboratory bench. Despite demands on their time which are surely at 
least as hard to meet as those made by heavy teaching loads, many even of the 
most active researchers still shoulder an administrative burden - and there is 
no question that whatever power it brings with it, administrating is frequently 
burdensome and a potential distraction for research activity. 


In addition, teachers who do a great deal of research have more graduate 
students, work more with research assistants, are more often members of research 
institutes and centres of their institution, publish more, are more involved in 
consultation and cooperate more closely with scholarly societies. It seems, 
therefore, that the more extensive the research, the more intensive the 
activities in the other sectors. 

Researchers have a greater opportunity to obtain university promotions 
than nonresearchers. The salary of teachers very active in research is much 
higher than that of teachers who are inactive or not very active. In 1969, five 
times more teachers who were active researchers than inactive teachers earned 
$20,000 and over; among the researchers, those who had published a great deal 
were twice as likely to have a salary of $20,000 and over as those who had few 
publications. This leads the authors to comment, "Whether or not the ‘publish 
or perish' mechanism is operating, ‘publish and flourish' clearly does." 


And they add: 


There is no question that publication sharply enhances academic men's chances 
of high salary - and also of earnings outside the university, whether they are 
royalties or consulting fees. It is possible, however, that this simple 
relationship conceals a more subtle one between publications and promotion to 
higher ranks, on the one hand, and between rank and salary, on the other, and we 
have seen in reverse that there is a strong positive relationship between cur- 
rent publication and holding one of the professional ranks (especially a full 
professorship)... In the leading universities, nearly two-thirds of full 
professors who are active researchers earned $20,000 a year at the time of this 
survey, as compared with fewer than a quarter of the 'inactive' full professors, 
and less than a third of those actively doing research who had not recently 
published. 


And they conclude their analysis in these terms: 


If there is a division of labor between 'teaching' and 'research' institutions, 
there is also another kind that is found among the institutions where research 
is done. Here we find a difference between the higher-quality universities and 
the weaker universities and leading four-year colleges. In the former, nearly 
all regular faculty members are engaged in research activity of some kind and 
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intensity. Where 70 and 80 per cent of all staff are currently publishing, 

the division of labor between research and other functions of higher education 
is one of the time and energy of academic men and women - the conflicts 
generated by that division of labor are resolved within the men and women who 
teach and who also do research, consulting and administer those institutions. 
We find there, in broad terms, that there is no market subordination of one 
function to the other: those who are most active in research also teach nearly 
as much as those less active and also do a good deal more departmental and 
university administration. Some do more than others - but it is more of every- 
thing, and the principle obtains, 'the more, the more’. By contrast, in the 
weaker universities and in the better colleges there is a division of labor 
within the faculty, between those who do research and those who do not. Our 
guess is that the former set the norms and values for all and thus influence 
the climate of teaching as well as of learning throughout those institutions. 
Nevertheless, it is possible in those colleges and universities to have an 
honorable and dignified place - that is, to gain tenure and become a full 
professor - without actively carrying out research... We are suggesting that 
in the leading (and doubtless some medium-quality) universities, the academic 
role includes the expectation of continuing research activity; in weaker univer- 
sities and strong colleges there is the expectation (and acceptance) that the 
role may or may not include active research work; while in the middle-level and 
other colleges, research is not a normal expectation of the academic role. 


There are no similar studies on the interaction of research and teaching 
in Canadian universities. We would like to determine whether the differentials 
noted in the United States among first-, second- and third-ranked universities 
are-found in Canada. In Canada, based on our indicators, six or seven univer- 
sities are at a higher level than the others, seven or eight are at the middle 
level, and some 30 others with graduate studies in the human sciences are at 
the lower level. Would a study distinguishing these three groups of universities 
point out differences in the teaching and research orientations of teachers; 
uneven performances among teachers with respect to research and publications; 
disparities in the teaching and research function with regard to the definition 
of criteria for promotion, access to positions that carry status and authority, 
and setting of salary scales? 

Based on the remarks made in the institutions visited, most of which cor- 
respond to the mid-sized or small American universities, teachers seem to have 
the same perceptions of research and teaching as university activities and as 
means of attaining status and authority as do teachers of mid-sized or small 
American universities. This is pure hypothesis, which only a survey could 
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Moreover, we have no data on the actual distribution of teachers in the 
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three university groups, based on their involvement in teaching and research 

and the number and quality of their publications. It would be very surprising 
for teachers at St. Francis Xavier University to publish and do relatively as 
much research as teachers at the University of Toronto; however, this is only 

an impression, since there are no studies on which to base ourselves. What is 
the situation at the University of British Columbia or at Laval? Do all profes- 
sors have the same teaching load, regardless of the group in which their univer- 
sity is classified? Do all do research and provide consultation? Do all have 
administrative duties? Is there a "Star system" in Canada? If so, does it 
exist in all universities or only in some, and to what extent is it institution- 
alized? What are the criteria for considering a teacher a "Star"? Is there in 
Canada the cumulative process in effect in the best American universities, 

where a teacher does extensive research, publishes and teaches a great deal, 
supervises many theses, provides numerous consultations and devotes a good por- 
tion of time to administrative duties? If so, is this process found in all 
universities or only the first-ranked ones? 

Regarding the human sciences in Canadian universities, our information 
does not enable us to determine whether teaching is subordinate to research and, 
if it is, in what manner and to what extent. Many of our collaborators con- 
sidered this was so and indicated, for example, that the criteria for promotion 
of teachers favored research over teaching. In addition, others felt that the 
growth of graduate studies had resulted in depreciation of undergraduate 
teaching, which they deplored. 

The situation varies greatly from one university to another. However, 
there is not necessarily a negative correlation between the development of gra- 
duate studies and the quality of undergraduate teaching. American universities 
that excel in graduate studies are also renowned for the quality of their 
undergraduate studies; those whose graduate studies are not quite satisfactory 
are also inadequate at the undergraduate level. It is possible for universities 
to be temporarily inclined to neglect undergraduate studies as they devote a 
great deal of energy to improving recently established graduate studies. If 
this assumption is correct, there could be serious short-term consequences; in 
Canada, the six or seven best universities and the eight or nine second-ranked 


universities are currently making a special effort to increase the extent and 
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improve the quality of their graduate studies in the human sciences. 

Canadian universities are procecding cautiously, however, as they attempt 
in various ways to correct whatever could hinder teaching and research. They 
are seeking to improve procedures for evaluating the work of teachers to 
achieve a better balance between teaching, research and administrative activities. 
At the same time, priority is given to qualitative criteria in determining the 
value of university Pees chin There is an effort to perfect new educational 
methods that would place greater emphasis on research. As in the natured 
sciences, the development of educational methods that better combine research 
and teaching in the human sciences would require costly curriculum reforms, 
resulting in teachers having to drastically modify their work habits. 

The combination of the effects of structural tendencies and attempts to 
make voluntary readjustments could, in a very short period of time, favor 
teaching to the extent of jeopardizing the future of research in Canadian uni- 
versities; apparently, this is already the case in second- and third-ranked 
American universities. Some of these tendencies relate to the scope of research 
within universities, which, in the human sciences, very often limit research 
to a single discipline and maintain research faculty in isolation; yet multi- 
disciplinary research and work in teams are increasingly required in view of 
the kinds of questions under study. 

Other analogous tendencies result from the extraordinary influx of under- 
graduate students since 1960. These well-organized students have often succeeded 
in preserving or obtaining resources and energies that could have been directed 
to graduate studies and research. The influence of teacher unions and, in the 
last few years, of university administrations have had a similar effect. 

Finally, as a result of acute inflation in Western countries and the 
reorientation of government priorities, organizations providing aid to univer- 
sity research have seen the relative value, even sometimes the absolute value, 
of their funds reduced in the last few years. Cutbacks in research grants have 
already affected the rate of university research and, should they continue or 
become even larger, there would be a major crisis that would hurt researchers 
and the quality of university activities as a whole. 

“These tendencies have led to an increase in nonuniversity or para-university 


research centres in several countries and have prompted various administrations 
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to conduct their own ¥eccnrehato There are visible signs of a similar devel- 
opment in Canada, and even the fearsome slogan "publish or perish” is being 
replaced by another fearsome slogan, "teach or perish." 

These structural tendencies, which are not conducive to the development 
of university research, increasingly concern teachers, who, while carrying out 
their teaching duties, look to the university for the assistance they need in 
conducting their research projects. This explains to a large extent the irri- 
tation of Many teachers in the face of a number of recent reports on the uni- 
versity, such as the Bonneau-Corry Report, the Wright Report and the Report of 
the Senate Committee on Science Policy in Canada. The authors of these reports 
thought they had discovered that Canadian universities unduly favored research 
over teaching and, to enhance the value of the latter which they considered 
threatened, they went as far as recommending a reorientation of university 
research. 

All these reports make the same mistake: they base their findings on 
distinctions which do not take into consideration the distinctions between pure 
research and applied research, or between "frontier research" and "contemplative 
research." Furthermore, they assume that only pure research or "contemplative 
research" may be linked with teaching. In his criticism of the Wright Report, 
Howard Adelman discredits this position in the following vivid terms: 


If these are categories of research, the Commission has made a category mistake. 
It is as if the surface of the earth were divided into two categories, land and 
water, and then one term of a second correlative set related to utility is used 
as a third category. That is, if the surface of the earth is divisible into 
that which is easily traveled over and that which is not, and then someone states 
that there are three categories of the earth's surface, land, water and that 
which can sustain transportation, then a clear category mistake has been made. 
When the Commission divides research into the equivalent of that which is fun- 
damental and that which is applied (with the understanding that some research 
will be in both categories, just as some parts of the earth surface, such as 
marshes, will be both land and water) and that which is related to teaching, a 
similar category mistake has been made... the question then may be whether or 
not to finance research if it is unrelated to teaching... We may still want to 
fund research preferably from other elements in the instructional process, but 
a category mistake in analyzing the question 'what for' should not be the basis 
of answering the question, ‘how?'. Further, if all research should be related 
to instruction, and if research costs are separated from other: parts of the 
instructional process, then the relationship between research instruction and 
other types of instruction may be as crucial as the separation.19 


For many teachers, the authors of these reports have chosen the wrong moment 
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to lecture them; the authors have underestimated the importance of adverse 
research tendencies and, by adding the weight of their authority to the already 
heavier side of the argument, they risk becoming the demolishers of university 
research. Furthermore, there are many who consider the main criticism of 

these reports ill-founded, that there has been too great an emphasis in Cana- 
dian universities on research per se, to the detriment of its direct usefulness 
for teaching. The authors appear to have overestimated the possibility of 
directly transforming research per se into an actual teaching activity at the 
undergraduate and even graduate level, particularly in the human sciences. 

The relations between research and teaching are too complex to confine to 
simplistic formulae, such as to state that they are naturally complementary or 
conclude that they are basically in opposition. Many factors must be taken into 
account: nature and orientation of the research, available resources, teaching 
methods at the undergraduate and graduate level, raising of awareness of 
teachers, student expectations, etc. 

The quality of teaching is not necessarily assured by placing exclusive 
emphasis on it. Teaching may sink into routine and conservatism if it is not 
stimulated and renewed by research. There is another preconception - that 
those doing a lot of research will teach less and less well. This has never 
been confirmed in Canada, nor has it been established in the best American 
universities. It is still quite common to see full professors, who are experi- 
enced researchers, teaching first-year students at the undergraduate level. 
This is a long-established practice which remains very advisable, as long as 
there is a certain rotation among this category of teachers. 

Graduate students in the human sciences are not automatically attracted, 
for educational and institutional reasons, to teachers doing research - or, 
more accurately, teachers who have received research grants - as is the case in 
many sectors of the natural sciences. However, most students in the human 
sciences seem somehow to choose their thesis adviser, especially at the doctoral 
level but also at the master's, among teachers who have proved themselves as 
researchers and whose publications they may have read. 

These teachers have, therefore, an extra work load compared with their col- 
leagues in the natural sciences; contrary to what happens with the latter, 


students in the human sciences do not always choose - far from it - their study 
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topic in the research field of their adviser. As a result, their work will 
constitute only a very indirect contribution to their adviser's research. 

This is the indication that the human sciences differ from the natural 
sciences and have not completed their development as disciplines. However, 
this situation seems to be changing gradually. Institutions are providing 
stronger incentives, and organizations that fund research are beginning to feel 
the need to award fellowships to students writing their thesis and to show more 
inclination to award funds to grant-aided researchers for students whose thesis 
topics directly relate to their own research. This channel must be quickly 
expanded, since it is beneficial to both students and research faculty, and 
consequently to graduate studies in the human sciences. 

If the quality of teaching at all levels is not satisfactory, as is stated 
in various milieux, the fault does not necessarily lie with the so-called 
excessive emphasis placed on research. To believe that any change in a given 
activity affects another activity to the same degree but in the opposite direc- 
tion is to apply naively the principle of communicating vessels. The effect may 
possibly be less direct and, in some circumstances, the changes may result in 
a positive effect. If there is a correlation between the two types of activi- 
ties, we are more inclined to think it will be positive at least in the best 
universities, as is the case in the United States. 

Universities are just beginning to recognize that research in the human 
sciences is a specific, valid activity. This activity needs to be valued more 
by administrators, students and teachers. Consequently, it would be irrespon- 
sible to indiscriminately make research the scapegoat for deficiencies in 
teaching. It seems therefore, that research in the human sciences has not yet 
attained the status it deserves in Canadian universities. 

Consider the method of faculty recruitment: in the human sciences, 
appointment is often based on teaching skills first and foremost at the under- 
graduate level; then, potential contribution to graduate studies is explored 
very subsidiarily; research skills generally are not even eons dere nee This 
practice hardly encourages the development of graduate studies and is not 
likely to lead to an excess of research activities' This needs to be corrected 
if some teachers are to be recruited and promoted mainly on the basis of the 


quality of their research and publications, without the requirement that they 
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teach specific undergraduate courses. Besides, there are many eminent research- 
ers who have exceptional skills for training researchers but who may be incapable 
of teaching traditional courses. 

In addition, the tendency to discuss relations between research and teach- 
ing from the individual rather than institutional point of view restricts the 
debate to very general considerations. It is by focusing attention on units 
like the department or discipline, or the research centre and multidisciplinary 
team, instead of individual teachers, that a prospective balance between 
teaching and research may be conceived. Only such an approach, which focuses 
the problem at the level of organic links between teachers and students, may 
lead to an accurate assessment of the situation. Moreover, this could 
ultimately enable the necessary readjustments in the relations between teaching 
and research. 

This organic rather than atomic conception of the relations between research 
and teaching would be inadequate if all teachers were thought to have identical 
skills and were seen as all pursuing the same activities throughout their 
professional ee 

We seem to be taking for granted that the vast majority of teachers are 
fervently pursuing research activities in the strict sense of the word. The 
American studies already cited indicate that this is not the case. The only 
research project that most teachers bring to a successful conclusion is their 
doctoral thesis (here again, in the human sciences, a large proportion of 
teachers - more than 50% in some universities - do not have their PhD). Only 
a very small minority of teachers actually publish and do research. It is 
therefore surprising to note that universities start from the assumption that 
all teachers have the same disposition and energy. Contrary to common belief, 
the rule of the lowest common denominator prevails in many universities; first- 
rate teachers and researchers who are ill-appreciated hardly have the opportunity 
to distinguish themselves from the mass of mediocre teachers and "amateur" 
researchers and thus to make their imprint at the university. 

There is also in the universities a monolithic conception of a teacher's 
career which is detrimental to the establishment of a creative dialectic 
between teaching and research. 


There may be, of course, certain teachers who distribute their time and 
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interests evenly between teaching, research and administration throughout their 
professional life. Very often, though, this is not the case. Circumstances, 
the requirements of their disciplines and their own changing interests lead 
many to emphasize sometimes teaching, sometimes research and sometimes adminis-— 
tration. Universities and departments must allow teachers to formulate 

career plans and help them realize these plans. The pursuit of the university's 
general objectives will be better ensured, since all teachers, at whatever 

stage of their career, will be engaged in the kind of activities which they 
prefer and which contribute most to the program as a whole as well as to the 
quality of their une, 

Such a perception of the teacher as part of an organic whole and having - 
at least in theory - a diversified career plan can enable professors to draw 
maximum benefit from sabbatical tava? and special programs like appointment to 
the research eaeamtyis. Often, because the conditions of these programs are 
automatic, and for other reasons, the units within which teachers function are 
insufficiently involved in the process; in addition, these conditions do not 
take into account the career plan of teachers. Such sizable investments are 
often limited simply to offering teachers a pause in their professional life 
instead of allowing them to focus attention on a given research project or a 
reorientation of their teaching, which they may have desired for some time. 

Teachers in the human sciences often complain of too little time for 
research. They especially deplore that research, which often attracts students 
from many areas of study, is not considered one of their specific functions. 
Yet this is not the case with administrative duties. Each passing year, these 
duties become more demanding as a result of the growing bureaucracy of general 
services and, especially, of basic units such as departments. A teacher who 
chairs a committee considered important by the administration may sometimes 
be given a reduction in teaching load. The indifference of departmental adminis- 
trators toward research forces research faculty to work overtime without pay 
at night, on weekends and during their holidays. 

More recently, there has emerged yet another source of concern for the 
few teachers who do serious research and publish regularly. As a result of 
financial cutbacks, the initial reaction of university administrators is to 


increase the teaching load of all professors so as to reduce the number of 
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faculty and thus lower expenditures. Many American universities are doing this, 
and Canadian universities seem ready to follow suit. Some teachers, especially 
those who have no interest or aptitude for research, can certainly teach more 
without inconvenience to themselves or the scientific community. But if the 
teaching time of all professors, whether researchers or nonresearchers, were 

to be increased, research would be seriously compromised as would Canadian 
graduate studies, particularly in the human sciences where programs are barely 
established. Universities must embark on a totally different course of action 
if they plan to enhance the value of graduate studies and research. An excel- 
lent research faculty member should not have a greater teaching load than an 
administrator. In some university departments, a teacher engaged in important 
research work is relieved of some of his teaching. This equitable approach 
should be generalized. Under the so-called "research faculty" program, some 
universities relieve a researcher in this fashion for a year or two; this prac- 
tice, usually quite restricted in scope, must be closely monitored. 

Research faculty who publish regularly have many other grievances. They 
deplore that administrators, students and their nonresearch colleagues minimize 
the difficulties of their work and that their institution does not give them 
the necessary assistance. Furthermore, even if the results of their efforts 
are rarely up to their initial expectations, they have the moral obligation to 
publish their research, and this is often a very stressful situation for them. 
This may discourage even the most promising and experienced researchers. How 
Many research careers are blighted by lack of university enero 

There are many considerations in the search for a balance between research 
per se and university teaching. In addition to the problems of "mass" univer- 
sities, growing professionalism of research, new expectations of students, 
society and particularly governments, there are the cutbacks in research funds 
as a result of inflation and changes in government priorities, all of which 
makes the situation of research faculty quite uncertain. 

In the present circumstances, at least in the human sciences, it would be 
ill-advised to curtail or redirect university research on the pretext of 
enhancing teaching. To our knowledge, existing university research in the 
human sciences is not an obstacle to the quality of teaching. On the contrary, 


it probably needs to be enhanced in this sector. And less research would not 
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mean better teaching. 

To continually improve teaching and research is also to spell out the 
links that connect these two activities, while at the same time recognizing 
their particular requirements and constraints: the diffusion of knowledge in 
teaching and the development of knowledge in research. 

Officially treating them as equals would make it possible to set similar 
norms with respect to promotion, status, authority and remuneration; each 
teacher could determine his orientation on the basis of his aptitudes and inter- 
ests, preferably within teaching or research, and without fear of discrimination. 
Only the criterion of quality would determine the best teachers and the resul- 


tant distribution of bonuses based on output. 
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to create a gap between those who touched off scientific revolutions 
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devote themselves to furthering research on existing paradigms. Hence 
ordinary research is disparaged, and yet, according to Rocher, it is the 
lot of most researchers. He comes to the conclusion that this disparaging 
attitude is particularly harmful in the humanities where research is almost 
inevitably an "enlightening" and "disturbing" critical reflection. See 
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We have no information concerning professional assistants and research 
associates, which is unfortunate as there are many of them and their work 
on a research project, for which they are remunerated, should normally pro- 
vide them with the opportunity to round out their training. We are inter- 
ested in knowing what sort of relationship they have with their research 
supervisors, and also to what extent the departments and research centres 
guide them, treat them as professionals, and help them if they wish to use 
their research as a springboard for a PhD thesis. And what happens to them 
once their work is finished? We are under the impression that, in the 
human sciences, universities have a long way to go to provide their assist- 
ants with a favorable environment for training as researchers. If such is 
the case, it is high time to remedy the situation. As for post-doctoral 
programs, which are essential to the training of researchers in the 

natural sciences, they are practically nonexistent in the human sciences. 
In addition, there is the special category of research technicians. There 
are many of these technicians in the natural sciences and also in the human 
sciences; they have research skills but not the imagination or intellect or 
drive to conceive and carry out original research projects. These tech- 
nicians are not required to hold PhDs, but the university must grant them 

a status (tenure, etc.) that enables them to do their job. 


Christopher Jenkes, David Riesman, The Academic Revolution (New York: 
Doubleday, Garden City, 1969), p. 531. For more data, see Part One, 
Chapter III, University Professors. 


Oliver Fulton, Martin Trow, "Research Activity in American Higher Education", 
Sociology of Education, vol. 47, no. 1, (1974), pp. 29-73. Also, A.M. 
Cartter, "Assessment of Quality in Graduate Education", op.cit. 


On the importance of factors such as sex, age, etc., see Frank Clemente, 
"Early Career Determinants on Research Productivity", American Journal 

of Sociology, vol. 79, no., 2, pp. 409-419. -According to. the results,of the 
study led by Clemente, only age at first and publication before PhD emerged 
as important predictors of productivity. On the whole, contrary to an 
accepted view, university professors do not publish much. According to an 
American study, 85 per cent of PhD holders never publish anything again after 
receiving their doctorate; their thesis constitutes their only published work 
and is most often presented in condensed form in one or two articles. 

Another study shows that 20 per cent of doctorates publish now and then, and 
10 per cent regularly; according to their peers, only 1 per cent of those who 
publish make important contributions in their field. See Ann M. Heiss, The 
Preparation of College and University Teachers (Berkeley: Center for Research 





and Development in Higher Education, 1968) and P. Wooding, "The Profession of 
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College Teaching", The Journal of Higher Education, (May 1960), pp. 280- 
282. Also, Michael Brennan, "A Cannibalistic View of Graduate Education", 


Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States, (1969). As one dean from Laval University told us, 
"many of those who claim to be researchers are only amateurs". 


People have told the Commission how much they deplored the fact that the 
criteria for promotion were too often closely linked to administration. 
Thus, associate professorships are granted to people simply because they 
have become department chairmen. The chairmanship usually lasts only three 
years, six at most, and the professor is usually promoted for life. Promo- 
tions should be made only if the professor promises to complete a doctoral 
thesis, or according to the quality of teaching and research, or based on 
the two criteria combined. 


Some of our task forces are taking into account these trends. Similar 
efforts are being made in the United States. See, for example, The 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences, The Assembly on University Goals 
and Governance, (1971), p. 16 et seq. 


See OECD, The Research System, vol. 3, Canada-United States. General 
Conclusions (Paris, 1974), pp. 193-196; Le Colloque de Saint-Paul-de-Vence, 
Science et Société (Paris, 1973), p. 62; The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, ibid. 


Howard Adelman, The University. A Perspective on the Wright Report. 
(Toronto: New Press, 1973), pp. 120-121. 


The emphasis on teaching at the undergraduate level, mainly in first year, 
has resulted in a branching out of skills into a multitude of sub-fields 
within the different disciplines. Universities attempt, often under student 
pressure, to "cover" the greatest possible number of subjects, with only one 
course and one professor per subject. In actual fact, an excellent program 
at the graduate level requires a small number of sub-fields, chosen 
according to the requirements of the discipline, the total possibilities 

of the institution (the importance of related disciplines, the holdings of 
the library, etc.) and according to external conditions (how near the 
university is to strong public or private enterprise, and market require- 
ments, etc.). It is the sum total of these conditions, and not the yearning 
after past greatness, or the unjustified ambition of a few undergraduate 
professors that should determine what "major trends", as they are called 

in Quebec, will be chosen. 


The type of study we have in mind would be two-fold, partly individual and 
partly institutional. This type of study would thus be different from the 
one mentioned above, as the latter was strictly individual. Furthermore, 

we would propose that the study cover a period of 20 to 25 years, instead 

of only two years as in the American study, which caught a glimpse of only 
one stage in a career. It is the entire career of a professor that should 
be studied. 
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There are rules governing sabbaticals in all universities, but they differ 
a great deal from one university to the next. If we start from the assump- 
tion that the "trainer" should also be "re-trained" every once in a while, 
and that this refreshing will be as profitable to the university as to the 
person in question, we come to the conclusion that sabbaticals should be 
compulsory for all, but without being a financial burden for professors. 

At Laval University, professors, whether or not they hold fellowships, 

must neither profit nor lose financially because of their sabbatical 

year; this rule should be extended to all universities. 


A program for professor-researchers has been set up at some universities, 
notably at Laval. According to its terms, professors who have proven 
themselves as researchers can be freed, with the permission of their 
departments, from teaching and administrative jobs for one, two or three 
years, as the case may be, in order to devote themselves to research. 

This program is a very promising initiative, as it fits within the framework 
of the institution and, at the department level, takes the needs of 

teaching into account. 


For a Similar presentation, see David Riesman, "Thoughts on the Graduate 
Experience", Change, (April 1976), pp. 11-16. 


IV ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


We will deal with the inherent problems of the organization of university 
research from three different angles: research structure, individual or team 


research and research infrastructure. 


1. University Research Structures 
We are faced here with conflicting views. Many say the university is the ideal 
setting for research, and many claim that university research is poorly organized. 

Joseph Ben-David has shown that the university provides a much better set- 
ting for research than do autonomous institutes. In a major study on biological 
and medical research, he compares four countries: France, England, Germany and 
the United States; the first two have chosen to focus research activities in 
institutes separate from the university, while the other two have left these 
activities to the universities. Though France and England were initially ahead 
in the first part of the 19th century, Germany and the United States took the 
lead in 1830 and 1890 respectively, and this lead soon became insurmountable. 
Ben-David considers the university environment as more favorable to research 
than the independent institute. Many observers, whose remarks apply to all 
research activities, arrive at the same OF Sicton 

Among the main reasons cited for the superiority of the university are the 
following: the university provides a regular, adequate livelihood for research- 
ers and is the only environment that systematically trains future researchers. 
In addition, it protects the freedom of researchers and offers a better guaran- 
tee of quality than the independent institute or the government and industrial 
laboratory. 

Research in the university environment also avoids much of the stress 
associated with failure. A.H. Cottrell states this as follows: 


The people at the laboratory bench also have their problems. Except when you 
are fortunate enough to be riding a wave of success, full-time research day in 
and day out can be a nerve-racking business. There is a tendency to feel that 
you have not justified your existence when your experiments fail to come off 

and your theories are proved to be wrong. Worrying about such things takes the 
joy out of research, and in the end spoils the research by forcing it into timed 
channels where a mediocre success of sorts is made certain. The universities 
have an elegant solution to this problem - there, a man is expected to do both 
teaching and research, about half his time each. He makes his reputation by 
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research, but makes his living by teaching; the solid, reliable load of his 
teaching duties assures him of his value to the community and liberates him 
from anxieties that can chill the work of the full-time professional research 
scientist. 


This remarkable performance of university research seems to have continued, 
if not expanded, throughout the 20th era Resi: yet the organization of university 
research is strongly criticized in all quarters. These criticisms must undoubt- 
edly be considered in the larger context of the questioning over the last few 
years of the university as a whole, particularly of graduate studies and 
research. Though the situation of university research is not disastrous, it 
is certainly far from perfect. Let us briefly see what this is about. 

The organization of university research is modeled essentially on that of 
graduate studies, which have been discussed earlier. Thus - and this applies to 
curricula - departments, research centres, faculties of graduate studies, 
research committees and the vice-presidents for academic affairs and research 
provide the framework for university research in the human sciences, as in the 
natural and health sciences. | 

What we have said about curricula applies as much, if not more, to research. 
The organization of university research is too complex and compartmentalized. 

It hardly allows for the careful consideration of research orientations; it 

leads to an unwieldy bureaucracy which uses a substantial portion of the 

research funds and whose personnel take much of the office space that is often 
limited and could be used for research purposes. The bureaucracy slows decisions; 
it emphasizes quantity to the detriment of quality; it results in a plethora of 
committees which waste the already limited time that could be given to research; 
in short, it culminates in endemic irresponsibility. Notwithstanding this 
apparent oOver-organization, the absence of organic links to permit exchanges 
among researchers is deplored. And there are few universities with proper 
structures to evaluate projects which they directly help to carry out. 

The unwieldiness of the central administration and the chronic "meetingitis" 
of departments aggravate the state of confusion of university research, and 
this is confirmed by our studies and interviews. Over the last few years there 
have been many internal studies commissioned to propose corrective measures. 
However, the inertia and general scepticism toward these proposals neutralize 


any desire for reform. 
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Most of the reports of our task forces and disciplinary studies deal with 
this question, but only in a very general way. There is no evidence of marked 
dissatisfaction. Only minor readjustments seem necessary to eliminate the 
deficiencies noted. 

The reports of the University of Montreal and especially Laval University 
contrast with the others. The Laval report is worth summarizing since, here as 
elsewhere, it accurately reflects the official orientation of this institution. 


The Committee on the Objectives of University Research, state the authors, sug- 
gests that the usefulness and efficiency of a research structure should be 
evaluated in relation to three questions: 1) Does the structure make it more 
profitable for students at university and does it facilitate the direction and 
pursuit of research? 2) Does the structure create a research environment that 
incites researchers to creative activity? 3) Does the structure make maximum 
use of the available resources? 


The report states the research framework as including the department, 
laboratory, centre and coordinating committee and indicates how these structures 
should function. It cites and endorses the following view expressed in the 1969 
report of the Special Committee on Advanced Studies and Research of the 
Faculty of Arts: 


The 'systéme D' (individual resourcefulness) cannot continue to meet the require- 
ments of research. It is also unable to establish a research policy and ensure 
its continuous development. It carries within itself the seeds of destruction. 
Its deficiencies are known: it drives some discouraged researchers toward any 
grant-aided research ..., it prevents the organization of research on solid 
foundations, it confines teachers to expedient and second-quality research 
activities, it restrains the training of students and makes it impossible for 
research and advanced studies to thrive by osmosis. 


Many will readily agree with this point of view but, based on what we have 
heard and read, few will be inclined to take action for fear of seeing established 
a "structuritis" that would kill the "Spirit." Even at Laval, the research 
framework is not as rigid as documents would lead us to believe, and the efforts 
to institutionalize research as a whole often meet a great deal of resistance. 

Overall, except for the rhetoric of official documents and organizational 
plans on paper, administrators, teachers and students appear to make the best 
of the existing situation and, if they had to choose between an extensive 
reorganization or "laissez-faire," they would more willingly opt for the latter. 
Those who are really interested in the organization of research realize very 


rapidly that it is an integral part of the overall university organization, as 
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in the case of Laval; therefore, the organization of research can only be under- 
stood in relation to that of the university as a whole. 

In these circumstances, any project of universal reform of research struc-— 
tures would certainly be rejected as unsuitable by all universities, except the 
one where the project originated. 

For example, though research centres encompass a good portion of the re- 
search at the University of Toronto, this formula cannot be used as a model for 
all Canadian universities. Other formulae have been chosen elsewhere which are 
more consistent with the overall organization, and the creation of quasi- 
autonomous research centres like Toronto's would raise serious problems. The 
same applies to the so-called bi-dimensional formula that separates curricula 
from the administration of human and material resources: the curricula are 
the responsibility of "modules" and administration that of departments. The 
University of Quebec in Montreal and, to a lesser degree, Laval University have 
adopted this method of organization, while other institutions do not see any 
advantage in it. Thus, what appears suitable in one case is quite unacceptable 
elsewhere. 

We have no particular reason to believe that certain methods of organiza- 
tion of university research are better or worse than others. In spite of find- 
ings that are usually quite unconvincing, the periodic review of the organizaticn 
of graduate studies and research seems to be a part of the university ritual. 
It has the advantage of bringing out the particular requirements of research 
and, sometimes, enhancing its status. 

One particular point needs to be discussed, that of the most conducive 
structures for multidisciplinary research. The reports of our task forces are 
unanimous in considering that the major issues of researchers are multidiscipli- 
nary: socioeconomic development, analysis of government policies, housing, 
unemployment, poverty, education. They also note that the structure of depart- 
ments is likely to favor disciplinary research, while research institutes and 
centres tend to encourage multidisciplinary research. In its study of the 
organization of research in Canada and the United States, the OECD confirms 
this view and makes a number of relevant observations on the organization and 
operation of university research centres: 


The research system in the United States (and Canada) is such as to favor 
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advanced disciplinary research. The criteria of evaluation, promotion, reward 
and formal and informal sanction have reinforced this tendency. A researcher 
often considers his stay in a research institute as temporary, so much so that 
his departmental affiliation orients his activity in this institute. Conse- 
quently, the same splits and divisions that characterize the university are 
re-created within the research centre. Economists find themselves among econo- 
mists and do economic research on the economics of poverty; sociologists are 
among sociologists and do research on the sociology of poverty, etc. Better to 
say that the interdisciplinary approach is, in many cases, nothing more than a 
number of disciplines working concurrently under the same roof. 


Our colleagues have also identified many other deficiencies in research 
centres: difficulty in overcoming departmental barriers to promote the creation 
of these centres, predominance of a discipline over all the others, extent of 
resources required for their operation, virtual impossibility of abolishing a 
research centre once established, even if it is clearly useless, danger of 
establishing "cliques" or “empires" that benefit only a few, ee 

Many people consider that research institutes and centres have their raison 
d'étre in universities despite their deficiencies. These centres provide a very 
good setting for research and ensure its continuity, which is an invaluable 
advantage. As long as university research is conducted in isolation, it will 
retain its ephemeral and aleatory nature. Thus, essential projects are abruptly 
interrupted following the departure or reorientation of the principal research- 
ers. The training of researchers and the development of knowledge are also 
seriously compromised. Contrary to this, the research laboratory or centre 
carries on beyond any one individual or group and ensures permanency and conti- 
nuity. This single advantage seems to justify the existence of research centres, 
especially in mass universities that have become very heterogeneous and too 


bureaucratic, the affliction of aging organizations. 


2. Individual Research and Team Research 

Judging by the reports of our task forces and disciplinary studies, Canadian 
teachers in the human sciences, contrary to their American colleagues, are not 
very concerned about the respective value of individual research and team re- 
search. Even allowing for a probable gap with the United States, this apparent 
lack of interest is surprising, given the considerable number of team projects, 
many of which are funded through grants. We have noted quite frequently some 


suspicion, even contempt, toward the research work of large teams. Their work 
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is accused of being elementary since it is impossible to "think" in a group; at 
best, they will discover but a few "facts." The expenditures incurred are 
therefore thought to be unjustified. If they go beyond the facts and acquire 

a theoretical dimension, it is said to be the result of one person, for example, 
the team director, net following the rules of the game and imposing his particu- 
lar view on the other members. 

Teachers in the human sciences remain basically lone workers. They continue 
to consider that "major" ideas can only germinate from the reflections of the 
solitary thinker. The computer and other means recently made available to re- 
searchers encourage and sometimes require work in teams. Whether through igno- 
rance or lack of goodwill, these teachers see them as merely technical instru- 
ments, only useful in facilitating quantitative operations. (Even if this were 
the only possible use of computers, one would have to admit that they constitute 
a remarkably efficient instrument for many operations.) 

Wilson Record, an American sociologist, is very much in favor of individual 
research. After briefly mentioning the presumed advantages of team research 
(such as the ability to deal with complex and multivariable phenomena beyond 
the reach of isolated researchers), he draws up a list of potential criticisms 
of team research. This list is lengthy but it accurately summarizes the most 
common observations also heard in Canadian universities: 


1) The superior value of "team", as opposed to individual research, remains to 
be demonstrated on its merits, this apart from other dangers and limitations to 
which I have referred. 


2) The "team" type of research frequently forces the sociologist to engage in 
inquiries not for testing original hypotheses, but to make maximum utilization 
of research staff and equipment which might otherwise be idle. 


3) The processes that operate in the selection of “team" research projects lead 
to a neglect of relevant problems, not because of theoretical or methodological 
considerations, but because of institutional needs. 


4) The selection of "team" research personnel makes for commonality and "inbreed- 
ing" that have serious implications for the advancement of sociological 
knowledge, a product in part of conflict on the intellectual plane. 


5) The "team" approach to research is conducive to intellectual flabbiness, 
since the project comes to represent a compromise of individual ideas and a 
consensus arrived at under forced draft to participate in the group and to keep 
the machinery rolling. 


6) "Team" research leads to the fragmentation of sociological knowledge, since 
it tends to bring together narrow-gauged, and possibly narrow-minded special- 
ists, each of whom pursues his particular line without knowing, and perhaps not 
caring, about the direction in which the whole is moving. 


7) A corollary of this proposition is that the individual is discouraged in 
attempts to formulate comprehensive and integrated views of the discipline; 
instead, a premium is placed on his becoming an academic assembly-line man. 


8) Institutionalized research in this form leads to undue emphasis on quanti- 
fication in sociology since: a) Staff and equipment cannot at times be other- 
wise employed and there is pressure to justify the continuing overhead; b) Rigid 
quantification provides a protective "team" and institutional coating whereby 
relevant findings are underestimated and technique is overemphasized; c) There 
is pressure to duplicate operations of other research groups having similar 
structures but quite different subject matter which does require a high degree 
of quantification; d) Quantification may become primarily a public relations and 
business-drumming device since it can be employed to convince the uninformed, 
but influential, that research must be significant because it involves mathe- 
matical operations; e) Statistical manipulations can become a substitute for 
rigorous intellectual endeavors, obscuring simultaneously the fact that think- 
ing in the final analysis takes place in the sociologist's mind, and that he 
rather than the statistical principles or the machines is responsible for what 
he does or doesn't do. (Perhaps this is not unrelated to the fact that socio- 
logists no longer write books on broad sociological theory. Instead, we get 
out collections of "readings in theory", with the editor's interspersing com- 
ments that are supposed to make the individual offerings hang together in some 
coherent whole.) 


9) "Team" research is a relatively easy 
responsibility, enabling the researcher 
in turn, can pass it back to him, while 
prit. Or, it enables the researcher to 
In any event, responsibility is hard to 


10) Finally, the whole process leads to 


means of escaping individual intellectual 
to pass the buck to other members who, 
the critic can never identify the cul- 
lodge failure in the group as a whole. 
pin down. 


a pattern of inquiry which insofar as 


it is institutionally "safe" may be to that degree sociologically insignificant. 


This question of the respective value of individual research and team 


research can also be addressed to specialists of the natural sciences. 


numerous reasons, there are always lone 


For 


scientists. As a result, however, of 


the revolution in methods of work over the last 40 years in the "applied" and 


"pure" sciences (mathematics, 


with the exclusion of only a few fields, 


chemistry, biology, metallurgy and electronics) 


scientists must increasingly integrate 


the international system of scientific communication and regroup within research 


centres. 


APH VAGCOEtrLeliistates "this as follows: 


This is an age of research teams, big laboratories, international research 


projects. New ways of estimating scientific capacity appear. Mutterings are 
heard about the "non viability" of those unfortunate research groups in out- 
lying places, too isolated to keep in touch with the frontier and too small in 
numbers to make any part of it their own. The large laboratory, the big pro- 
ject, the stacks of research reports, the breathless letter-to-the-editor, the 
international conference; all this is bustling modern "city-science", something 
far removed from the quiet contemplation in a country orchard. We may not like 
it, and some of the rarest spirits shy away from it altogether, prefering to 
find some quiet, unfashionable corner of science. But it is undoubtedly here 
to stay: it is having to be such an effective way of creating science... The 
big projects and great laboratories are gradually leading to a new kind of 
creativity in science. By pooling their individual talents and efforts ina 
common purpose, the members of such organizations are able to attempt new ven- 
tures with a boldness and on a scale far beyond the scope of the individual. 

It is a creative creativity...8 


Team research is not widespread in the human sciences, but we believe it is 
gaining ground on individual research, at least in the social sciences. This 
is the finding of Karl W. Deutsch et al. in their study on the conditions of 
the major advances of these sciences. The authors state: 


Individual researchers produced nearly two-thirds of all major advances over 
the entire period 1950-1965, but our study indicates that their share declined 
from about three-quarters of all contributions before 1930 to less than one- 
half thereafter. Teams of social scientists, by contrast, increased their 
contributions from less than one-quarter before 1930 to more than one-half 
thereafter. Teams of social scientists seem likely to be the main source of 
major advances during the next decade, but individual social scientists opera- 
ting in the traditional "great man" or "lone wolf" style will continue to be a 
significant, though secondary source of new ideas.? 


Wilson Record, a critic of team research, notes with some bitterness that 
this form of research is constantly gaining ground, at least in sociology: 


It has become commonplace in sociology to observe that the "days of one-man 
research are over..." Craftsmen in our field can hardly be unaware of the 
intrusion of mass production methods in sociological research. Now it is easier 
for a "team" of sociologists to secure a grant of $100,000 for a collective pro- 
ject than it is for each member to obtain $10,000 - or even $5,000 - for unre- 
lated individual undertakings. Indeed the merits of proposed research are 
judged largely by two criteria: the cost of the undertaking and the number of 
participants - the assumption seems to be that the greater the amount spent and 
the mais the number of people involved, the higher the quality of the research 
effort. 


The preconceived notion of low cost research in the human sciences main- 
tains the myth of solitary research. 

This way of seeing things is increasingly inaccurate. Individual and 
collective research in the human sciences have become increasingly costly in 


the last 40 years, a tendency more marked since 1960. Karl W. Deutsch writes 
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the following about the social sciences, whose expenditures are probably 
greater than the humanities: 


The perception of social science work as cheap - a notion that is widespread 
among laymen and some university administrators - seems based on the experiences 
before 1930, when only one-fourth of all major social science contributions re- 
quired major amounts of capital. Since 1930, more than three-fifths of all 
contributions have required relatively large amounts of capital, particularly 
for survey research and large-scale tabulations, and this proportion seems 
likely to increase in the future. If explicit quantitative results are desired, 
the requirement for capital support becomes still stronger. Low-budget research, 
the work of lone individuals, or work on nonquantitative topics may play a 
smaller and smaller role - the industrial revoluation in the production of knowl- 
edge has not only reached a large part of the natural sciences but has reached 
the social sciences as well.t! 


In his review of articles published in American Economic Review, American 
Political Science Review and American Sociological Review, Herbert Jacob comes 
to the same conclusions as Karl W. Deutsch et al. From 1930 to 1968, the per— 
centage of articles resulting from grant-aided research published in these 
three scientific journals went from virtually zero in 1930 to between 22 and 43 
(according to the journal) in 1960, and between 57 and 72 in 1968. Jacob also 
notes a corresponding rise in team research in relation to individual Pescar cite: 

There are some persistent illusions. Witness the still very widespread 
illusion that individual research in the human sciences takes precedence over 
collective research and generally produces better results. 

How can one explain this long-standing belief which is widely contradicted 
by the facts in the United States and, undoubtedly, also in Canada? This 
belief is deeply rooted in the conviction that the human sciences have not yet 
attained the necessary maturity to make team research profitable. David Easton 
asserts: 


...We have tried many ways of reassembling the analytic knowledge from the 
various social disciplines. Multidisciplinary training was once thought to 
offer a solution... We have tried putting together teams of social scientists 
in the hope that they would be able to pool their knowledge and apply it to the 
total problems of society. But experience shows that the disciplines produce 
specialists who find it difficult to communicate with each other, let alone with 
the lay public. Technical words have meanings within contexts and are not easily 
shifted across disciplines. Perspectives are often so far apart, assumptions so 
disparate and units of analysis so different that each specialist is genuinely 

a layman to the other's discipline.13 


The difficulties mentioned by Easton are found in nearly all the natural 


sciences, to a lesser degree. We believe with Easton that, contrary to the 
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natural sciences, in the human sciences there still are not theoretical and 
methodological frameworks with universal acceptance and which all researchers 
would use. 

For personal, institutional and structural reasons, team research seems 
to be permanently established and is constantly gaining ground on individual 
research; it is therefore essential to study all its aspects from a positive 
preconception. Team research must be enabled to produce optimal results, though 
this does not mean that individual research is to be ignored. Thus, it would 
be very useful on this point to conduct a small number of studies of well 
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bureaucracy and permanence that makes research sterile; on this subject, 
the Report of the University of Montreal Task Force proposes that the 
centres be replaced by work units set up for a specific task and then dis- 
mantled as soon as the work is done. However, this way of organizing re- 
search lacks some of the advantages of the productive research centres. 
Universities, like any organization, must abandon structures that have 
become obsolete. More extensive studies applying the theory of organization 
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These studies should include research using qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive methods, because, despite opinion to the contrary, team research makes 
it possible to use both methods. 


V RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURE 


Only with a great deal of time, perseverance and sagacity acquired from one's 
own errors does it become possible to evaluate the full implication of a given 
method of organization or form of individual or team work for a certain insti- 
tution and type of research. With more time and effort, it may be possible to 
formulate general propositions that can serve as models for all universities. 
However, a much better knowledge of the parameters of scientific research in 
the human and natural sciences will be required to achieve this; furthermore, 
the theories and methodologies of the human sciences will need to be refined. 

All efforts to improve the organization of research and the functioning 
and efficiency of research teams may produce unsatisfactory results in the next 
few years. However, once the essential and nonessential components of these 
questions - and the energy devoted to the nonessential is far too great - are 
sorted out, and the emphasis placed on the diversity of research require- 
ments, not the standardization of research structures and orientations, we will 
see that these efforts have paved the way for more suitable, stable institutional 
arrangements. 

These discussions on fundamental issues will continue, and we can only 
hope that they will provide a better understanding of the situation created by 
the development of research as a specific activity of the university. There 
is another kind of problem of which we are fully aware and upon which we can act 
immediately, namely the means and resources, or the research infrastructure. 
Research comprises a set of procedures and techniques which make up the elements 
of a method requiring personnel and equipment. 

Most of the reports of our task forces and disciplinary studies have examined 
at length the various aspects of the research infrastructure: facilities, 
computer centres, statistics centres and data banks, university presses, libra- 
ries, scientific communication systems, and so on. 

Due to a lack of personal interest and careful thought, many university 
researchers have little to say about the general organization of research or 
work in teams; on the other hand, they could talk forever about the research 
infrastructure, but they have practical, often extensive, experience with a 


number of these questions. 
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Many points examined will appear commonplace. But experienced researchers 
will recognize that the most acute difficulties encountered during their 
research work are due much more to practical constraints than to theoretical or 
methodological problems. On the contrary, these material constraints have 
often been the cause of theoretical or methodological uncertainties, though the 
reverse may have sometimes occurred. 

Unfortunately, all of the aspects covered are so complex that we can shed 
only some light on each. We consider it justified to proceed in this manner, 


Since there is a general acceptance of these very well-known aspects. 


1. Research and Building Facilities 

The considerable capital funds granted between 1960 and 1970 enabled most 

Canadian universities, old and new, to erect spacious buildings to accommodate 

an unprecedented influx of students, a growing number of teachers, an increasingly 
diversified professional staff and administrators of all ranks and competence, 
whose numbers spiraled as a result of the unwieldiness of the administration. 

With the expansionist wave over and the capital funds dried up, it is possi- 
ble to evaluate the effects of the new material facilities. It is impossible, 
however, to draw conclusions, due to the absence of data for Canadian wniversi- 
ties as a whole. Based on the comments gathered, the situation is excellent in 
some universities and satisfactory in others. There is noticeable grumbling, 
however, in some universities. Certain serious and often irreparable mistakes 
were made in the design of costly buildings. Vast areas are underoccupied, 
either because the space requirements were overestimated, as in the natural 
sciences, or because the plans were too grandiose; whereas elsewhere in the 
same institution people are jammed into inadequate quarters. 

In many cases the human sciences pay the price for these errors in judg- 
ment. Facilities are tight at all levels: teaching, research and other acti- 
vities. There seems to be a combination of factors to explain this regrettable 
Situation: an unexpected rise in the number of students and changes in teaching 
methods (partial abandonment of didactic courses in favor of more flexible 
instruction in small groups) and establishment of sub-groups or "laboratories" 
under the direction of teaching assistants; in short, these are all reasons to 


justify more numerous and functional facilities. At the same time, departments 
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and educational units have increased and use more space for administration, 
teachers and students. New services have been developed and have expanded 
greatly, particularly audio-visual. 

Buildings for the human sciences were generally built with undergraduate 
studies in mind. As recently as 1960, the exact requirements of graduate 
studies and research in this sector were unknown. But 1965 marked the beginning 
of a changing situation. Very often, the existing facilities meet neither the 
specific requirements of graduate studies nor those of research. It had been 
thought very simply that graduate teaching would follow the pattern of the 
undergraduate level and that research conditions would be the same as prior to 
19602 

With the growth in the number of graduate students - growth that will 
continue at the master's level as a result of the extraordinary expansion and 
reorientation of research since 1965 - these judgment errors have sometimes had 
catastrophic consequences: no special facilities for master's and doctoral 
students, no seminar rooms for small groups, no "laboratory" rooms and no space 
for documentation, research and especially team research. 

The most disadvantaged universities are striving to reduce the difficulties 
created by this situation. According to prevailing government standards, on the 
whole these universities have adequate facilities; moreover, there is expected 
to be a decline in the number of undergraduate students in the next few years. 
University administrators have no choice but to permanently put up with existing 
premises and conceive makeshift means of freeing congested space, and to 
develop in other buildings more suitable facilities for graduate studies and 
research in the human sciences. The possible solutions are expensive and 
often painful in human terms - for example, the breaking up of units, departments, 
schools and faculties that have long worked side by side and are joined together 
by a common solidarity and organic links, in order to relocate them in 
different settings. 

Of course, those who would judge Canadian universities by comparing them 
with European universities would conclude that the former are very demanding. 
Such comparisons are quite unsatisfactory. Teachers at Canadian universities 
have different habits and requirements from their European counterparts, and 


the latter are quick to adopt these when they join the faculty of our 
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universities. 

The lack of facilities for graduate studies and research is more or less 
critical according to the university. It will be 10 years or more before the 
University of Quebec at Montreal has adequate facilities designed for teaching 
and research. Conversely, a few years ago, York University began to develop, 
first with the initial nucleus of Glendon College, then according to the growth 
rate of its needs. In search of more land, Laval University decided at the end 
of the '50s to leave the Latin quarter in the heart of old Quebec; it designed 
and built a campus on one square mile of waste ground at Sainte-Foy. Notwith- 
standing its vast buildings, it has been suffering from a space shortage since 
1970, and its facilities are poorly designed or badly utilized. On the other 
hand, McGill University continues to grow in the heart of Montreal as a very 
old and somewhat attractive property adjoining new buildings freshly conceived 
in the minds of architects. 

Universities experiencing real problems with the organization of their 
facilities must urgently resolve them. They already pay a high price for 
internal harmony among students, teachers and administrators, and for quality 
teaching and research. The price will become inordinately high unless the 


Situation is rectified quickly. 


2. Data-processing Centres 

In universities where graduate studies and research are somewhat developed, the 
available equipment includes consoles branched onto library services, calculators, 
microfilm readers, microfiche readers, light tables, projectors and other 
audio-visual equipment, photocopying and duplicating machines and recorders. 

But it is the increasingly widespread use of the computer that has contributed 
extensively to revolutionizing graduate studies and research in the human 
sciences as well as in the natural and health sciences. 

For example, the research of the Commission of Inquiry on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism would have been much less extensive without the computer. Only 
the mobilization of all the authorities of teaching institutions and private 
and public bodies in Canada overa period of years could have offset the absence 
of the computer, and this does not take into account the uncertainty and the 


prohibitive costs of such a gigantic endeavor. The computer reduces calculation 


time by millions of times; it enables the simultaneous consideration of a large 
number of variables; 1t enables the infinite multiplication of possibilities 

as well as their combinations. It speeds the process by thousands of times, 
makes content analysis incomparably more accurate and identifies textual errors 
and corrects them. Freed from these wearying tasks, the researcher is able to 
devote his time to the conception of theoretical frameworks, methodology and 
analysis. Moreover, data-processing paves the way for the solution of problems 
already known but not dealt with satisfactorily in view of their dimension or 
complexity, or for the solution of problems that no one had ventured to formu- 
late, since they appeared beyond reach. 

Data-processing has substantially increased the possibilities of quanti- 
tative research. We are much less aware of the precious help it can give to 
nonquantitative research. A competent researcher who uses the computer simula- 
tion process can augment the knowledge of structures and objectives of complex 
systems (social, economic, political, ecological, etc.) and test the quality of 
their functioning with reference to simulated social environments that are just 
as complex. Canadian researchers have cooperated in the development of highly 
promising simulation techniques. 

Many teachers at Canadian universities are very naive and unaware of the 
computer's potential. The latter is certainly not a "thinking" machine, nor is 
it merely an improved calculator. It does not replace the human brain but 
increases its potential ten-fold or one hundred-fold. 

Conscious of the issues raised by the increasing utilization of the 
computer in research in the human sciences, the Canada Council established a 
task force on survey research. The terms of reference of that group were to 
determine the current situation and make recommendations aimed at solving the 
problems Cn 

Some of the task force's findings are astounding. With few exceptions, 
universities do not provide sound courses in quantitative methodology at the 
undergraduate level, even less at the graduate level; this deficiency is due 
to the very small number of teachers who have received training in methodology. 
The only two university bodies specialized in survey research are the Institute 
for Behavioral Research of York University and the Centre de sondages of the 


University of Montreal. These bodies, particularly the one from Montreal, have 
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a great deal of difficulty in remaining afloat financially, and their field of 
operation is restricted. Members of the task force have ascertained that many 
researchers using one of the numerous forms of survey research do not appear 
competent to design and conduct the research as well as analyze its results; 
moreover, they are not always as prudent as they should be toward the respon- 
dents or the utilization of results. Finally, the group deplored the total 
lack of coordination of efforts, which led to unnecessary repetition of the same 
surveys and the lack of uniformity in the statistical categories and independent 
variables used. It is therefore impossible to make comparisons in time and 
Space among surveys conducted on the same topics, and there are still no "data 
banks" in Canada in which research and practitioners could "invest" or from 
which they could "borrow". 

The task force submitted to governments and research granting bodies a 
number of recommendations that we consider useful to reproduce. 


It is in the interests of governments, as clients for the results of surveys, 

to provide directly, or through their organizations, investment for supporting 
research that will enhance the theoretical and methodological capabilities of 

university survey centres. 

Given the learning and experience required for leadership in survey 
research, a scheme of internships should be worked out with university survey 
centres, the awards to be offered to a few appropriate candidates. 

A peculiarly Canadian problem is the development or adaptation of measuring 
instruments in survey research that are suited to Canada's varied cultures; 
applications for support in work of this kind should be assessed on their merits 
as such. 

The productivity of survey research can be greatly enhanced by well-run 
major data banks; because these will be useful far beyond the institutions that 
house them, they should be regarded as regional or national research resources 
and their development and operating costs should be funded accordingly. 

The arrangements for deposit of data and the date when they will be released 
to others should be stated in the grant application and may become conditions 
of acceptance of the grant. 

Costs of preparing data for useful storage should be indicated in the grant 
application, although the disbursement of funds for this purpose may occur later 
as a supplementary grant. 

Investigators should strive for standardization in collection and coding 
of data to permit inter-survey comparisons, so far as is compatible with the 
essential purpose and design of the research; if standardization imposes extra 
cost, it should be an eligible component of the budget on which the research 
grant is based. 

Principal investigators will often need release from other duties at the 
beginning and end of major survey projects; stipends for this release should be 
allowable in research grants and payable as accounted for. 

Grant applications should include minimum stipulation for the protection 


of survey respondents. 
Investigators should take care to avoid saturation of those populations 
that are frequently subjects of surveys.4 


This list of recommendations, which we support, reaffirms more systemati- 
cally the observations of many of our task forces, particularly those of 


British Columbia and York. 


3. Specialized Journals 

Less so than their colleagues in the natural and health sciences, yet increasingly 
so, Social scientists and humanists publish some of the results of their 

research as research notes and articles in specialized journals. In Canada, 

there is a large number of journals to meet most requirements. The reports of 

our disciplinary studies emphasize the importance of these journals as the 

main raison d'étre of scholarly societies: without them, these societies would 
be like bodies without a soul. 

Like many other cultural activities and vehicles, Canadian scientific 
journals must take into account the two official languages and two principal 
cultures. The great majority of "pan-Canadian" journals are officially bilingual, 
and many have taken action to ensure the publication of articles and recensions 
in French: appointment of two editors and two staffs responsible for 
recensions (one Anglophone, one Francophone), boards of directors and editorial 
committees comprised of Francophones and Anglophones. La Revue canadienne de 
science politique/The Canadian Journal of Political Science has developed the 
most original structure. It is the official organ of two autonomous scientific 
associations, the Société canadienne de science politique and the Canadian 
Political Science Association. The two editors of the journal are named by 
their respective associations, each having to be confirmed by the other associ- 
ation. The editors periodically report their activities to the two boards of 
directors and at the annual meeting of the members of each association. Each 
editor is responsible for the journal as a whole but, in actual practice, the 
francophone editor attends to the French content and the anglophone editor to 
the English. An examination of scientific journals from this angle would 
undoubtedly reveal that such an organization produces widely varying results 
from one journal to another. Some journals are able to publish regularly one 


or two articles and a certain number of recensions in French; others are not. 


Case studies would help to better understand the reasons behind these successes 
and failures. 

In addition to the journals of Canadian associations, there are a large 
number of high-quality journals focusing on the national or regional scene. 
Journals such as Queen's Quarterly, The Canadian Historical Review, Journal of 
Canadian Public Policy/Analyse de politiques, The Journal of Canadian Studies/ 
Revue d'études canadiennes are among the best known English publications with 
university ties. Scientific journals in French are proportionately greater in 
number: La revue des relations industrielles, La revue du service social, 
Recherches sociographiques, Etudes internationales, Etudes littéraires, Les 
Cahiers de Droit, Cahiers de géographie du Québec, published by the Presses de 
l'université Laval and Sociétés et sociologies published by the Presses de 1l'uni- 
versité de Montréal are among those that have deservedly attracted international 
attention. With the exception of The Canadian Forum, anglophone academics have 
few periodicals to popularize their ideas. Their francophone colleagues have 
a wide choice of periodicals of most diverse ideology, and they can easily 
publish in newspapers, dailies and weeklies. Le Devoir, in particular, has 
always welcomed their contributions, and this continues to persist today despite 
ideological differences between the official federalist and capitalist line of 
thinking of this newspaper and the separatist and socialist orientation of many 
teachers. 

Academics are generally careful not to criticize their journals severely, 
Since the latter's quality or mediocrity is the result of their own manuscripts. 
Based on the reactions of members at the annual general meetings of associations 
and on the statements made by the journal editors on comments they have received, 
Canadian scientific journals in the human sciences maintain a high standard. 

The following criticisms are heard the most frequently: pursuit of an 
impossible freedom from ideology, adherence to rigid and even aseptic "scien- 
tific" conformity, absence of "polemic," favoritism toward senior faculty, slow 
publication procedure and, especially, irrelevance. Here, for example, is what 
Raymond Breton, editor of Revue canadienne de sociologie et d'anthropologie, 
has written: 


Critics as a whole state that the content of the Revue does not reflect the 
most important and topical issues; that it does not deal with current problems; 
that it does not help in understanding the forces that shape our institutions; 
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and that it does not take into consideration the differences in the cultural 
make-up and social structure of the various regions...that for a society under- 
going rapid change, there is very little in the way of studies assessing changes 
in social institutions, systems of power relations and demographic trends; 

that for a society which, in many respects, has a distinctive history and forms 
an aggregate of economic, cultural and demographic conditions, there is very 
little (in the Revue) that is distinctly Canadian. And so forth.... Of course, 
all critics are not as severe and their points of view vary extensively. Some 
consider that these criticisms apply particularly to the Revue, while others 
think that the Revue accurately reflects the existing situation in sociology 
and anthropology. 


Hasn't every editor of a Canadian scientific journal expressed similar 
views at one point or another? We believe these are healthy views because they 
are moderate and the result of constant self-appraisal, which is first conducted 
by the boards of directors and is further assessed through the interventions of 
the members of scholarly societies at annual meetings. For their part, editors 
of scientific journals frequently deplore the lack of good manuscripts, and 
they solicit articles and contributions that touch on more pertinent subjects 
and more controversial issues. There is room for improvement, and this is 
acknowledged by Raymond Breton, but these journals greatly deserve the financial 


aid that many already receive from the Canada Council. 


4. University Presses 

Due to a firmly established tradition and the requirements of their discipline, 
social scientists and humanists publish their work in book form - a practice 
much less widespread among their colleagues in the natural sciences. 

French- and English-speaking university teachers may utilize any Canadian 
commercial publishing firm to publish their work. However, only university 
presses regularly assume financial risks by printing highly specialized, non- 
profitable publications. Francophones have three university presses available 
- Laval, Montreal and the University of Quebec at Montreal (UQAM) - and Anglophones 
have nine. Among the latter, the University of Toronto Press is the largest; 
it prints nearly three-quarters of all English-language Canadian university 
press publications, and its annual publications list is more than double that 
of the other eight anglophone university publishers. Conversely, the three 
French-language publishers are approximately the same size, with the oldest, 
the Presses de l'université Laval, having lost most of its initial lead. 


Furthermore, the University of Toronto Press has the advantage of publishing 
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most of the journals of Canadian scholarly societies. Its size is also 
measured by the number of books published in a year; in 1973, it followed 
closely behind the University of California Press and preceded such well-known 
university presses as Chicago, Harvard, Princeton and Yale. 

The report of our University of Toronto task force indicates an increasingly 
precarious financial situation over the last few years at the University of 
Toronto Press. Even with the profits realized by the bookstore, the operations 
have been so far in the red that the general operating funds of the university 
cannot continue to cover the deficit as they have until now. Unless there is 
outside funding, publishing activities will have to be curtailed, and this is 
already occurring. The situation is no better elsewhere. 

Authors who have had work published by university presses have many 
complaints: too long a time required for publication; unnecessarily expensive 
publications whose costs are too high and a market that is too small. For 
these reasons, authors have made it a habit to publish through the university 
presses only their most specialized books, and they have resorted to commercial 
firms for their popular works or for subjects likely to interest a wide reader- 
ship; this does not help the situation of the university presses. The latter 
should abandon certain routine production and distribution processes which, on 
both the French and English side, may be too extensive for current requirements. 
Other mergers iike that of McGill and Queen's University could prove profitable. 
At the very least, this could enable the pooling of certain technical and 
marketing services. 

However, the fact that so many teachers have published is due to university 
presses. With more financial security than commercial firms, these presses 
have taken risks that the latter would not have wanted to run. Their basic publi- 
cation criterion is the intrinsic value of the book, not its commercial value 
as is usually the case with business firms, except for their so-called "prestige" 
publications. 

For this single reason, university presses, an indispensable extension of 
graduate studies and research, must receive special financial aid not only 
from the universities who established them and to which they bring prestige, 
but increasingly from research granting bodies. 


Two issues related to the publications of university teachers deserve 


an 


special attention. 

The first concerns the largest and fastest possible distribution of 
research results in the human sciences. Scientific journals and university 
presses obviously cannot publish all the works of researchers. This results in 
a great deal of bitterness among authors whose articles are not accepted or 
whose work, though excellent from a scientific point of view, does not have 
the "finish" required by scientific journals and university presses. Above all, 
valuable contributions, which would advance knowledge if they were known, are 
lost to science. 

To correct this situation, the Social Science Federation of Canada and the 
Canadian Federation for the Humanities are attempting, in cooperation with 
scholarly societies, to establish a scholars' press that would publish as 
quickly as possible the manuscripts it received. The only judges of the value 
of the publications would be the readers. The advantages of such an enterprise 
are quite evident: considerable reduction in costs and time required for 
publication as well as accessibility to all. Two serious disadvantages are 
equally evident: excessive increase in the number of publications, when every- 
one already deplores his inability to read even the basic works in his disci- 
pline; and inducement to laisser-faire, since many authors will cease to see 
the need to "polish" their documents. 

The debate is launched. In a period of microfiches and other techniques 
of rapid and economic distribution, the creation of such a scientific publishing 
institution would contribute to the excessive inflation of an already saturated 
market of scientific publications. 

The second issue relates to the translation of published works. In an 
officially bilingual country like Canada, the only concrete form of potentially 
successful bilingualism is institutional incharacter, not individual; one must 
expect that good English publications will be quickly translated into French 
and vice versa. While many Canadian teachers and students read both languages, 
it is quite normal and easier for them to read mainly in their first language. 
In addition, Francophones must often read English in view of the preponderance 
of English references; the absence of French versions of good English works 
imposes a penalty on them. Furthermore, authors do not write only for academics, 


and there is less knowledge of the second language outside the university. 
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Finally, the target readership reaches beyond Canada. The unique importance of 
English and French at the international level is another argument to justify 
the translation of good publications produced in Canadian universities. 

For several years, the Social Science Federation of Canada and the Canadian 
Federation for the Humanities have administered funds from the Canada Council 
earmarked for the translation of Canadian publications. This successful endeavor 
must be continued and even extended. The time has come, however, for an in-depth 
assessment to determine its strengths and weaknesses and to make the necessary 
adjustments as soon as possible. Thus, the period of time separating publica- 
tion in the original language and the translated work could be reduced if, for 
works of real merit, the funds earmarked for translation were granted upon 
acceptance of the original manuscript, instead of awaiting publication as is 
now the case. In addition, the councils have new committees responsible for 
assessing the value of the work already published in the original language and 
its translation. Thus, there are additional delays. 

A second point among many others requiring improvement is the need to make 
available teams of professional translators with a knowledge of the technical 
vocabulary of the principal disciplines. Translation from French to English is 
presently so poor that publishers have not printed some of the already trans- 
lated publications; or because of the difficulty in finding good translators, 
they have reluctantly abandoned their plan to publish. While Belgium, 

England and Scandinavia have excellent translators from French to English, their 
services cannot be retained, since the prevailing regulation requires translators 
to be Canadian citizens or landed immigrants to receive payment from the Canada 


Council. 


5. University Libraries 

One commonly hears that university libraries are to the human sciences what 
experimental laboratories are to the natural and health sciences. But this 
statement is equivocal. In these latter disciplines, books, periodicals and 
documents are necessary and not just minor working tools of laboratories. In 
the human sciences, however, the library is often even more essential, since 
there are no laboratories and it is thus the principal working tool, if not 


the only one. It is also important to distinguish adequately between the number 
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and cost of the elements of disciplines of a given sector. Thus, at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the price of a book in the natural and health sciences is 
estimated on the average to be two and a half times that of a book in the human 
sciences. Of the 25,819 journals to which the library of this university sub- 
scribes, 16,802 (65%) relate to the human sciences and 9,017 (35%) to the 
natural and health sciences. But the latter are more expensive ($316,000 as 
opposed to $235,000), since each journal is on the average two and a half times 
more costly than in the human ecence ee 

An assessment of the situation of university libraries is necessary in 
view of the special emphasis on written work in the human sciences. 

In their report on the development of graduate studies in the universities 
of Ontario, John Spinks and Kenneth Hare stated the following: 


The library is the heart of the university. From it, the lifeblood of scholar- 
ship flows to all parts of the university; to it the resources of scholarship 
flow to enrich the academic body. With a mediocre library, even a distinguished 
faculty cannot attain its highest potential; with a distinguished library, even 
a less than brilliant faculty may fulfil its mission. For the scientist, the 
library provides an indispensable backstop to his laboratory and field work. 

For the humanist, the library is not only his reference centre; it is indeed 

his laboratory and the field of his explorations. What he studies, researches 
and writes is the product of his reading in the library. For these reasons, 

the university library must be one of the primary concerns of those responsible 
for the development and welfare of the institution. At the same time, the 
enormous cost of acquisitions, the growing scarcity of older books, the problems 
of storage and cataloguing make the library one of the most painful headaches of 
the university administrator. 


Without a: library well-stocked in at least some disciplines, and irrespec- 
tive of the quality of faculty and students, the organization of research, etc., 
it would be impossible to establish good graduate programs and to complete 
research projects that are not confined to the use of field work methods. 

Up to the early '60s, when Canadian libraries began to grow considerably, 
there was hardly a single research library deserving of this title in Canada, 
except perhaps those of the University of Toronto and McGill University. 

At the turn of the '40s, Harvard University alone had nearly as many books 
as Canadian university libraries as a whole (4,159,606 compared to 4,389,380). 
And in 1958, the situation had barely improved: Harvard had 6,350,227 books 
compared to a total of 8,773,799 for Canadian university libraries as a whole, 


and they spent more that year than the eight Canadian universities experiencing 
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the fastest growth in this sector; Harvard, of course, added more publications 
to its holdings than these eight universities bonbined! Moreover, the publi- 
cations and collections gathered at Harvard under a unique program were 
superior in quality to the heterogeneous and repetitive gatherings of Canadian 
universities acting separately. 

In their 1947 report on the humanities in Canada, Watson Kirkonnel and 
A.S.P. Woodhouse stated the following: 


All in all, the general picture of university and college libraries in Canada is 
not a happy one... The Canadian researcher in the humanities will continue, so 
far as Canadian resources are concerned, to flounder in an undrained swamp. 


In his major inquiry on the situation of Canadian university libraries at 
the start of the growth years of the '60s, Edwin E. Williams made the following 
observation: 


It will be expensive to build all the foundations that ought to be built. 
Canadian universities, for the most part, are only beginning to face the cost 
of peoveding library resources genuinely adequate for advanced work in the 
humanities. 1° 


In 1966, John Spinks and Kenneth Hare noted in their report that in 
Ontario, the province with the most university libraries, only five out of 14 
libraries had adequate collections for undergraduate requirements; moreover, 
none of the 10 universities with master's and doctoral programs had the necessary 
holdings to meet the requirements of these programs. 

Here is what Bora Laskin wrote in his 1965 report on graduate studies at 
the University of Toronto: 


...the kind of library and library system we need in order to rank with univer- 
Sities elsewhere which offer excellent graduate work will be very expensive... 
We are anxious that the immensity, the importance, and the costliness of this 
necessary library expansion and maintenance should be grasped by all those 
concerned. It is certainly among the most crucial of the enterprises on 

which the future of the University of Toronto will depend.t! 


Many universities, including the University of Toronto, agreed throughout 
the '60s to allocate to libraries an increasing proportion of their operating 
budget. The only financial aid granted to universities was from the Canada 
Council, and it was minor for each university. Over a period of 10 years, from 
1958-59 to 1967-68, the Canada Council granted to universities and colleges 
$68,000,000 in capital funds, with a certain percentage undoubtedly for building 


and making improvements to university libraries. Furthermore, over a period of 


12 years, from 1961-62 to 1972-73, the Canada Council awarded $3,361,000 to 
eligible universities to improve their collections. These programs have been 
abandoned and we do not recommend that they be started again, at least not in 
their original form. 

The efforts of the '60s have been productive for many universities. The 
University of Toronto library, with 3,556,497 books in 1970-71, is now inter- 
national in size and is ranked ninth among North American university libraries 
behind Harvard (8,451,187 books), Yale, Illinois, Michigan, Columbia, California, 
Cornell and Stanford. Following well behind are the University of Montreal 
library (1,420,106 books) and those of British Columbia, McGill, Alberta, 
Western Ontario, Manitoba and Laval. Queen's, Ottawa, Saskatchewan, York, 
McMaster, Dalhousie, Windsor and Conlccan form a third grouping of universities, 
each with holdings of 160,000 to 500,000 books. 

The advances made at the University of Toronto during the 1960s were 
spectacular. Considerably enriched, its library is now excellent for research 
in various sectors of the human sciences. Despite their efforts, the other 
universities are lagging far behind. They certainly have adequate collections 
for graduate students and some specialized researchers, but more is required to 
be a great library. 

Our observations are confirmed by those of Watson and Stuart-Stubbs: 


The majority of Canadian university libraries have not yet attained the depth 
and breadth in their collections which are necessary for graduate study in the 
humanities and social sciences, despite the rapid growth which took place in 
the vo0s. 


These two authors add, "given present circumstances, they may never attain 
essential maturity, let alone richness." 

In the '70s, there has been a slowdown in the growth of university libra- 
ries; and in the last four years, there has even been a falling behind. Uni- 
versity libraries that were beginning to develop adequate holdings are now losing 
ground. Universities have increased needs in all areas, yet they have relatively 
fewer funds from year to year as a result of inflation. They are forced, there- 
fore, to cut certain services, starting with libraries. On a strictly adminis- 
trative basis, it is easy to diminish the absolute value of expenditures on 
books, periodicals and documents, whereas it is virtually impossible to do so 


with maintenance costs and salaries. The figures speak for themselves. Data 
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from the Association of University and College Libraries for 1967-68 indicate 
that, of a total expenditure of $48,229,305 for Canadian university libraries, 
$33,865,741 or 70.2 per cent went to salaries and other expenditures, and 
$14,363,564 (29.8%) to the acquisition and binding of books. The proportions 
changed very little in 1973-74. Of a total expenditure of $73,165,402, 
$50,478,290 (68.9%) was for salaries and other expenditures and $22,787,112 
(31.9%) for acquisitions and binding. To offset rising costs, which are much 
higher for books than in most other areas, at least 40 per cent more funds 
would have had to be allocated to acquisitions and binding just to maintain in 
1973-74 the purchasing power of 1967-68. 

Watson and Stuart-Stubbs discuss the inhibitory effects of this development: 


At some libraries, collections budgets were cut, at others there were modest 
increases. But nowhere were increases sufficient to offset the inflation in the 
costs of library materials, which has been exceeding 10% annually, and the rate 
of accessions declined generally... At the University of Toronto, 1968-69 was 
the last year in which the rate of growth climbed. The Chief Librarian at the 
University of Alberta reported that 1973-74 saw a decline of 15.5 per cent in the 
accession rate, the fourth successive year of decline. The University of 
British Columbia Library's level of acquisitions has dropped steadily from 
164,000 net volumes in 1970-71 to 95,000 in 1973-74. These conditions are 
typical for all of Canada. Most librarians do not believe that the years ahead 
hold great promise for a relaxation of increasing austerity. 


The University of Toronto library has two and a half times as many books as 
the University of Montreal, which is ranked second; in 1975, it moved to the 
spacious, functional facilities of the Robarts Building. One would believe that 
this university is in a satisfactory position. 

On the contrary, the University of Toronto task force considers the future 
of the only major university library in Canada rather gloomy: 


The trend in book acquisitions budgets is cause for genuine alarm. A library 
has costs which recur year after year for currently published books, journals, 
and bindings; these costs are called non-discretionary. Five years ago, the 
University of Toronto library spent about 40 per cent of its acquisition budget 
on such costs. The other category of costs is out-of-print books and serials, 
new subscriptions, and extra copies for departmental libraries and other loca- 
tions; these costs are called discretionary. Five years ago, the library spent 
60 per cent of its budget on such costs. Since then the proportions have 
reversed; in the 1973-74 year, 60 per cent of the budget went to meet non- 
discretionary costs and the balance of 40 per cent to meet discretionary costs. 
The causes are the rapid increase in the costs of books and journals impinging 
on a book-acquisition budget that has been held, in effect, level. If these 
conditions continue, by 1980 ail the book-acquisition budget will be needed) tor 
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non-discretionary buying. Thereafter even these costs cannot be met; at that 
point the largest research library of Canada will be unable even to keep up with 
current publication. 13 


This distress signal of the University of Toronto is undoubtedly having 
repercussions in all Canadian universities. 

There is another question that directly concerns the University of 
Toronto - the interlibrary loan service. This requires a Union catalogue, which 
is being constituted under the auspices of the National (kere sc Even if 
still incomplete, the Union catalogue already provides 80 per cent of the 125,000 
book loan requests made annually. The University of Toronto library contributes 
so extensively to the operation of this service that its budget could become 
unbalanced. Between 1969-70 and 1973-74, the number of books loaned to other 
libraries rose from 25,290 to 31,490 while books borrowed by this library 
remained stable at about 4,000 annually. Also, depending on the years, from 
33 to 50 per cent of the books borrowed were received from foreign libraries. 
Out of 100 exchanges in Canada, 84 are books loaned by the University of Toronto 
and only 16 are books borrowed by this same university. According to the 
Toronto task force, the library invested $269,227 in 1972-73 in the interlibrary 
ligane services aL tescost the library 577,137.50 to borrow 4,125 books» (at S18. 70 
per book) and $192,089 to loan 31,490 books (at $6.10 per book). There is a 
difference of $114,951.50 in the expenditures of book loans to and from the 
library. If only Canadian operations for 1973-74 are considered, the University 
of Toronto library invested $229,252.90 in the interlibrary loan service, 
$183,307 to loan 30,546 books and $45,945.90 to borrow 2,457 books, resulting in 
a loss of $137,371.10. On the other hand, the University of Toronto comes out 
ahead in its exchanges with American libraries. 

According to the task force, the library of this same university plans to 
seek reimbursement of the deficit it sustains as a result of its substantial 
involvement in the interlibrary loan service. This practice has been gradually 
established in the United States over the last few years. Moreover, borrowing 
libraries must sometimes reduce certain other important expenditures to meet the 
extensive costs of this service (an average of $18.70 per book). 

It will be difficult to reverse the trend of decreasing library budgets 
which has been developing over the last five or six years and which is beginning 


to affect university libraries. Corrective measures are urgently required. 


We believe, however, that the financial responsibility, both for acquisi- 
tions and interlibrary loans, is not solely or even primarily a federal 
responsibility. Each university library is first and foremost intended to 
serve the students and faculty of that university. Each university is therefore 
the best judge of what books and periodicals should be acquired for this pur- 
pose, and each university should allocate an appropriate amount from its total 
budget to meet these library Biba enenee There are some library acquisitions 
which serve a wider clientele because they may be borrowed by students or 
faculty at other universities or used by them on visits to the library. To the 
extent that this takes place within a province, the university library is 
playing a provincial as well as a university role, and it would be logical for 
the provincial government to fund this activity or to reimburse the university 
in some way. 

The library holdings of a major university library, however, may also serve 
students and faculty from universities situated in another province. The 
University of Toronto library, for example, has holdings which no other library 
in Canada can duplicate. But neither the university nor the province of Ontario 
should be expected to increase their library expenditures for the possible 
benefit of out-of-province clients. From a national perspective, however, major 
universities should be encouraged to acquire holdings which go beyond the imme- 
diate requirements of the university or province. It is here that the federal 
government has a role to play. What is needed is a form of federal aid for 
library acquisitions or library services which might not seem justified from a 
university or provincial perspective. 

How should this federal support be allocated? One possibility would be to 
identify the major university libraries in Canada and to award federal funds 
to them. The list, based on size of library holdings, would begin with the 
University of Toronto, followed by Montreal, British Columbia, McGill, Alberta, 
Western Ontario, Manitoba and Laval. But a program which restricted federal aid 
to these libraries would be open to some serious objections. Developing uni- 
versities would have little chance of catching up and being included on the 
privileged list. Nor is there any allowance for the smaller university libraries 
which may nevertheless have collections in certain fields that are unique in 


Canada. A more serious limitation of such a program is that it makes no allowance 


for provincial or regional inequalities. Saskatchewan and the four Atlantic 
provinces, for example, would be excluded if the federal grants were restricted 
to the eight major university libraries. If the list were extended, however, to 
include support for special collections and to distribute federal aid to all 
provinces, the federal program would be ineffective. The funds would be dis- 
persed so widely that the actual grant to any one university library would be 
too small to have any impact. 

Another serious objection to a federal program of direct grants to selected 
university libraries is that such grants would not necessarily contribute to 
the federal objective. The primary role of these libraries, as we have seen, 
is to serve the students and faculty at that university. At each university, 
the decisions on what books and journals to acquire would reflect this responsi- 
bility, and in many instances the same books and periodicals would be bought. 
There would be no guarantee that the federal grant would add significantly to 
the range of library holdings in Canada. It is also likely that over a period 
of years any such federal grant would be taken for granted and thought of as part 
of the normal library budget. Universities might tend to allocate less money 
to the library because of these federal funds. Any special impact that the 
federal program might have had on library acquisitions would diminish or disappear. 

We do not conclude from this that the federal government should not contri- 
bute to the cost of university library acquisitions or services. The objective, 
however, must be a federal program which would allocate funds as directly as 
possible to the support of acquisitions and services that would not otherwise be 
provided. In a subsequent chapter we present our proposals. In brief, we shall 
recommend a federal grant to reimburse universities for at least part of the 
cost of the purchase of books and journals that are not held by other universities 
in Canada, and a federal grant to reimburse universities for the cost of lending 
books to out-of-province scholars on interlibrary loan. 

We would like to be able to propose a global aid program for all university 
libraries. The provinces and regions, for their part, should seek to reduce the 
financial burden that libraries place on the operating funds of universities. 

Master's and doctoral students, and especially research faculty, must have 
good libraries that are easily accessible. So much the better if their own 


university provides them, but they must fairly often consult other libraries in 
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their city (especially Toronto and Montreal, which are very well supplied) or 
region (for example, Dalhousie in the Atlantic region). A Laval teacher may 
turn for help to the McGill, Montreal or Toronto libraries, or even the Widener 
Library of Harvard University, which is only one hour's flying time from Quebec. 

Once the system of university research libraries is organized, mere conso- 
lidation will not be sufficient. All students and researchers will require the 
easiest possible access to these libraries; the library aid program will have 
to be extended by making funds available to individuals so that they can go to 
the nearest point in the research library system without having to face higher 
expenses than their more privileged colleagues. This measure will not be suffi- 
cient to provide full and equal opportunities among students and faculty. The 
library is not the only factor in the mobility pattern slowly developing in 
Canada and already existing in Great Britain, France and the United States: the 
best teachers and students tend to seek out the best-equipped universities. 
This mobility pattern favors the latter universities and creates a seemingly 
irreversible process of improvement of the best universities. 

There is a particular problem concerning the University of Toronto library. 
The costs incurred by this library as a result of its contribution to the 
Canadian interlibrary loan service should be reimbursed by the federal govern- 
ment through funds made available to the Canada Council. This university should 
not be unfairly penalized as a result of its being by far the largest university 
library in Canada. Moreover, the federal government should cover its deficit, 


since the service it provides extends to the whole country. 


6. Scientific Communication Systems 
Graduate students and research faculty must have the required qualifications 
and work in a favorable setting with abundant resources, including a good library 
nearby. For their research to be fully successful, they must also be integrated 
into numerous and extensive communication systems. In many sectors of the 
human sciences, a researcher may succeed while working alone instead of ina 
team. But in most cases, working alone means ignoring ongoing research even in 
one's own discipline and dooming oneself to failure in advance. 

In a study on scientific communication, Herbert Menzel puts forward three 


preliminary questions to those who wonder about the quality of a scientific 
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communication system: 


What are the functions of the scientific communication system? What mechanisms 
are now available for performing them? What are the inadequacies in the present 
performance of each function? 


He suggests that these questions be examined in the light of the three 
following objectives: 


1) To distinguish the types of international needs which scientists have, and 
to determine in what respects they remain unsatisfied. 


2) To examine the means and occasions of scientific information exchange, in 
order to single out the features which make them more or less able to meet the 
scientist's several needs. 


3) To analyze characteristics of the scientist's specialty, his institution, and 
his outlook as possible conditions which influence his needs for information 
gathering habits and felt satisfactions. 16 


A study conducted in the United States compares the communication systems 
in the natural and social sciences and examines how teachers utilize these 
systems. The authors, W.D. Garvey, Nan Lin and Carnot E. Nelson, show that the 
informal and formal communication system is better articulated in the natural 
Sciences than in the social sciences; they also note that social science special- 
ists are much less aware of this system and therefore use it much less effectively. 
In addition, information does not flow as well and as quickly in the second 
system as in the first. Due to lack of input, there is less distribution of 
information prior to publication; the gaps in the formal and informal communi- 
cation mechanisms reduce the quality and quantity of the information conveyed; 
flaws in the feedback loop permit fewer corrections to the manuscripts before 
they are transmitted to the publishers; finally, the deficiencies in the output 
or publications result in less extensive knowledge about works of reference, 
either because of a delay in publication, difficulty in finding publications or 
poor access to unpublished Ramee stone In short, though the structure of 
both systems comprises the same elements (theses, conferences, scholarly 
societies, manuscripts, technical reports for restricted distribution, journals, 
publishing firms, etc.) and the interactions of these various elements are 
similar in both cases, the output of the natural science system is greater than 
that of the social sciences. The authors seem to attribute the major dispari- 
ties observed mainly to the attitudinal differences of the two groups of 
scientists toward their respective communication systems. The natural science 


specialists make optimum use of the latter and are constantly improving it; 
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social scientists do not use theirs as wéll, thereby preventing its proper 
functioning and improvement with use. 

No real study is available to deal fully with this question of scientific 
communication in the human sciences in Canada and to establish comparisons with 
the natural sciences. We raise the question because of its importance and in 
the hope of creating more interest about it in the future. Though we cannot 
adhere strictly to Menzel's methodology and are even less able to produce 
Similar results to those of Garney et al., we will raise various issues that 
would warrant further study. We will also formulate questions likely to make 
Canadian researchers more distinctly aware that they would benefit froma 
greater interest in their own scientific communication system. 

These systems should perform the following major functions in the human 
sciences: enable specialists of a given sector to have easier access at less cost 
to recent research developments; facilitate meetings for the fruitful exchange 
of information; provide access for all to technical resources in order to help 
research work progress satisfactorily. 

It is virtually impossible for the individual researcher to keep abreast of 
recent developments in his discipline, let alone closely related disciplines. 
If he depends exclusively on current publications (books and journal articles), 
he runs the great risk of being several months behind in his awareness of new 
knowledge even before undertaking his research. In the human sciences, where 
the time required for publication is longer, the time lag may be from a few 
months to several years. 

Contrary to current opinion, it is not only in the natural sciences - though 
more visible there - but also in the human sciences that a lone researcher will 
unknowingly undertake work that has already been done and often published, but 
of which he is unaware! 

By actively participating in a good scientific communication system, the 
chances of being the second or third researcher making the same "discovery" are 
considerably diminished. Notwithstanding the best bibliographical tools, it 
is impossible nowadays to be aware of all the most recent publications, even in 
one's specialty, Since there are so many from all sources and countries and in 
different languages. However, integration into a scientific system will keep 


the researcher regularly informed about publications and in constant contact 
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with other specialists with whom he can discuss ongoing research. 

In addition, it is very important for a researcher to meet the authors of 
publications that deal with questions he is studying. He often learns more in 
these informal encounters with an author than by merely reading his work. A 
difficult or vague point will be clarified; aspects the author decided not to 
raise in his publication but which are very important to the researcher work- 
ing on the same subject will be discussed; information will be shared on 
developments arising since the last publications appeared. These exchanges of 
information between experts must be reciprocal to be really profitable. Thus, 
in the case of a beginning researcher, if the exchanges are one way only, the 
better informed specialist will soon lose interest in this kind of contact and 
provide very little information to his ieeeriocutor. 

It is not enough for a researcher to "follow" scientific developments; he 
must "Stay ahead" of them. To be informed of "Science tomorrow," he must 
become acquainted with manuscripts which have not been published or whose dis- 
tribution is very limited, especially manuscripts still in the hands of authors 
and publishers and awaiting future publication. It is only through active par- 
ticipation in a communication system that researchers can become acquainted with 
a considerable number of these manuscripts to be published later or not at all. 

There are two other conditions for successful research work which can be 
realized through active participation in scientific communication systems: it 
becomes possible, on the one hand, for the researcher to identify the often 
distant and rare experts capable of advising him at any stage of his project, 
from the research design to completion of the work; and on the other hand, he 
is also able to locate scarce technical resources (complex equipment, documents, 
etc.) which he requires. As a result of regular information provided through 
the system, free exchanges among specialists, special conferences, etc., the 
researcher can identify and actually meet these experts; he also locates the 
scarce technical resources and can more eaSily receive permission to use them. 

The second question concerns the nature and quality of the communication 
systems accessible to Canadian university researchers in the human sciences. 

These systems are found at many levels: researchers working more or less 
closely together within the same university, Canadian scholarly societies and 


research institutes, international scholarly societies and foreign research 
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institutes. Research faculty at the University of Toronto are more likely to 
have colleagues in the same sector or closely related sectors than those at 
Mount Allison or the University of Quebec at Chicoutimi. Their chances of being 
better integrated into the regional, national and international communication 
systems are also greater. Research faculty who are privileged at the first 
level will more easily integrate into the other levels. Of course, even the 
smallest and most isolated universities have very active and influential 
professors in the national and international systems. But their integration 
requires extensive effort, which could ultimately have a negative effect on 
Thiermesoventik1e) OueputE. 

Furthermore, every regional, national or international communication system 
has particular characteristics that may favor certain categories of researchers 
and be detrimental to others. These characteristics may be racial, religious, 
LInNGULStuey sand SO) Ons 

National communication systems in Canada naturally favor Anglophones and 
create linguistic and cultural difficulties for Francophones. Francophone 
research faculty must usually make greater efforts than their anglophone colleagues 
to reap Similar benefits from participation in a Canadian system, and it is 
doubtful with all other factors being equal, that many achieve these benefits. 

The authorities responsible for the Canadian scientific communication 
systems have attempted and continue to attempt to solve this difficulty, which 
can be traced to Canadian society itself. Certain operating adjustments that 
will be discussed in the section on francophone universities seem to restore 
the conditions of linguistic balance between the two groups of professors. 
Whatever the value of these adjustments, francophone professors tend to join 
together for cultural or other reasons, thereby creating an additional communi- 
cation system that greatly facilitates their access to the international franco- 
phone system. Their colleagues from anglophone universities can enter this 
system if they understand French. We are aware of the importance for franco- 
phone professors of the Association canadienne frangaise pour l'avancement des 
sciences (ACFAS): they are regrouped into a large number of disciplinary 
associations. 

Specialized research institutes such as the Institute for Behavioral 


Research of York University and the Centre de sondages of the University of 
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Montreal are not yet sufficiently developed to meet all the ordinary needs of 
researchers. The latter must of necessity seek admission on a personal basis 
to foreign research centres, especially those in the United States. 

It is at the level of their respective scholarly societies that Canadian 
research faculty are most privileged. Since the creation of the Royal Society 
of Canada in 1882, dozens of societies have been established with the develop- 
ment of advanced studies, first in the natural and health sciences, then in the 
human sciences. We asked the administration of eight of these societies in 
the human sciences to conduct a study on the state of their respective disci- 
pline. Most of these studies deal more or less with the society itself. The 
findings indicate that Canadian scholarly societies fulfil numerous important 
functions: increasingly forceful protection of their members' professional 
interests; intervention in public debate on the profession, such as scientific 
research or the protection of the members' individual rights; the annual 
conferences of presidents are tending to become real "ethical" reports on the 
state of the discipline or profession. Meetings of scholarly societies held 
each year in early June at a Canadian university provide a meeting opportunity 
for specialists of the same or closely related disciplines. Conferences are 
many and varied: members exchange manuscripts and discuss their respective 
research. Most associations publish a scientific journal that acts as a baro- 
meter of the state of progress of a given discipline. A good number of associ- 
ations are members of international associations of the same discipline. 

There are no data available on the members' satisfaction with their associ- 
ation nor on the various age, geographical, ideological or linguistic categories. 
Based on the participation level at annual meetings and the nature of discus- 
sions at general meetings, we have the impression that members are, on the 
whole, satisfied with their association. Thus, in many associations, the mem- 
bership percentage is so great that the Canadian association constitutes, within 
the international association to which it is affiliated, the largest national 
association after that of the United States. This is the case, among others, 
of the Canadian Political Science Association. There is room for improvement 
in all these associations, and over the years there has been an effort to 
correct deficiencies and improve services. 


The associations themselves are regrouped within three bodies: the National 
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Research Council, the Social Science Federation of Canada and the Canadian 
Federation for the Humanities. The latter two, which have been much better 
administered and more active in the last few years, deserve the confidence of 
their associations. They strive to provide a certain number of services: 
selection of manuscripts whose publication or translation is worth being grant- 
aided, and bringing pressures to bear on the federal government to protect and 
promote the interests of member associations and of various disciplines. They 
have, moreover, taken an active part in discussions of the reorganization of 
research granting bodies. 

Except for research institutes and specialized journals examined ets 
the communication systems of the human sciences appear, on the whole, adequately 
developed to meet the needs of researchers. But their access to all graduate 
students and research faculty must be facilitated. 

Two types of questions arise concerning individual researchers. First, 
scholarly societies and research councils to which they relate must provide them 
with information on their available services; indeed, no one must be deprived 
because of unawareness of the advantages that everyone can usually derive from 
these services. We refer here to students, beginning researchers and those who 
work in small universities far away from the central points of the communication 
systems. 

The programs promoting participation of individual researchers in communi- 
cation systems must be reexamined. 

Thus, especially in the case of universities distant from the centre of 
the systems, these institutions should not be expected to draw on their 
operating funds to pay all of the expenses relating to the use of these systems 
by students and teachers (attendance at conferences, etc.). Also, most univer- 
Sities cannot make it easy for their students and research faculty to have 
access to foreign systems. Yet the latter are indispensable for a researcher, 
particularly in highly specialized disciplines which are little developed in 
Canada and ignored by the existing Canadian systems. 

For researchers to have access to scientific communication systems, it is 
necessary to ensure equal opportunity for everyone within the system. MThere- 
for, the aid granted to beginning or more distant researchers must be greater 


than that given to more established researchers or to those who are close to the 
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centre of the system. Since universities alone cannot provide this aid, it 
will have to come from the usual granting bodies, particularly the Canada 
council. via the institutions of the system such as scholarly societies. The 
Canada Council already provides grants to associations which, in turn, help 
members pay expenses for attendance at annual meetings of their association. 
Unfortunately, as a result of the budgetary constraints of the last few years, 
universities have tended to reduce funds for attendance at scientific confer- 
ences and, at the same time, the Canada Council has been providing fewer grants. 
This trend of declining funds must be reversed and considerably more funds must 
be made available to researchers to allow them to participate fully in the 
scientific communication systems. 

Furthermore, the various systems must themselves receive adequate funds 
to serve users. Publication of scientific journals, protection and promotion of 
the professional and disciplinary interests of members, participation in national 
and international associations, and information bulletins are costly services 
which cannot be covered by membership fees. Any scholarly society aiming to 
be self-supporting would be on a suicidal course, since some of its members 
would ultimately find the cost of participating in the system too high in 
relation to the benefits derived. The Canada Council must therefore constantly 
modify the financial aid already granted to national associations in relation 


to the growing expenses of their services. 
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CONCLUSION 


During our time, mass university teaching, professionalism of graduate studies 
and university research have given rise to complex problems. Their solution is 
possible only by reconsidering the university as a whole. 

To acknowledge the teacher's right to conduct research implies that the 
privileges and obligations following from this right are outlined in general 
terms. It is necessary to determine with much greater accuracy than has been 
done to date the nature of university research, especially its interaction with 
social and cultural development, the training of researchers and teaching. 

The best organizational methods must also be specified: internal research 
structures, individual or team research, research infrastructure. In study- 
ing these aspects, we have sought to promote a better structure for research 
faculty. 

University or nonuniversity research has its own constraints. It cannot 
permit the detrimental compromises which some university administrators, cer- 
tain private and public sectors, as well as funding bodies, propose for the 
purpose of maintaining the balances they advocate between the various functions 


of the university and the multiple roles of teachers. 
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1974); p. 852 


Unless otherwise specified, these data and comments are taken from a study 
prepared for the Commission by William Watson and Basil Stuart-Stubbs, 
Canadian Universities Libraries and Research in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, University of B.C. Library (September, 1975). The Report of the 
University of Toronto Fask Force contains other useful information. In 
1939-40 McGill and Toronto had 394,050 and 368,280 volumes respectively, 
and thus ranked twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth among North-American 
universities. Apart from Toronto and McGill, only Laval had over one 
hundred thousand volumes. Laval owed its collection to the patient labors 
of the priests from the Quebec Seminary; for over a hundred years they had 
been collecting early writings on New France and on the beginnings of the 
English regime, old letters and works on classical philosophy. 


The Humanities in Canada (Ottawa: Humanities Research Council of Canada, 
1947), p. 157. 
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Resources of Canadian University Libraries for Research in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences, Report of a Survey for the National Conference of 


Canadian Universities and Colleges (Ottawa: National Conference of 
Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1960), p. 6l. 


Graduate Studies in the University of Toronto, The Report of the President's 
Committee on the School of Graduate Studies, 1964-65 (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1966). 


Listed here are most of the universities that ranked first according to 
the indicators of excellence used in the chapter on the nature of graduate 
studies. (See especially Section one, chapter V.) However, the last 
university on the list of second-ranking universities, Laval, with 
1,000,000 volumes, comes only in seventieth place among the North-American 
university libraries. 


Report of the University of Toronto Task Force, pp. 71-72. 

Salaries, the University of Toronto did not spend any more on its library 
in 1973-74 than it did in 1969-70. Given inflation, the real budget for 
books, periodicals and documents decreased by 13.67 per cent in 1973-74 and 
by es4 per cent they 7 A175 


There are over three million cards in the main card catalogue, to which 
6,000 new titles from 300 different libraries are added each day. 


It may well be argued that no university has a total budget large enough to 
allow an adequate allocation for library needs. This raises two issues - 
the size of the total budget and the proportion which should be spent on 
library acquisitions. Neither of these issues, however, fall within the 
sphere of the federal government or the Canada Council. 


Herbert Menzel, “Planned and Unplanned Scientific Communication", Pro- 
ceedings of the International Conference on Scientific Information, (1959), 
pp. 189-212, published also in Bernard Barber, Walter Hirsch, op. cit., 

pp. 417-441. 


W.D. Garney et al., "A Comparison of Scientific Communication Behavior of 


Social and Physical Scientists", Proceedings of the Symposium on Communica- 
tion among Scientists and Technologists, (Lexington, Mass.: Heath, 1970). 


The differences in publishing time for manuscripts submitted to specialized 
journals in the natural sciences and in the social sciences reveal that the 
natural sciences communication network is much more efficient. Indeed, 

the proportion of manuscripts that are returned once to their authors is 
much higher in the social sciences than in the natural sciences (33% and 
12% respectively). Specialized journals in the social sciences are eight 
months slower in publishing manuscripts than natural science journals 

(13 months compared to five months) in cases where the manuscripts 

are accepted immediately; they are 10 months slower if the manuscripts 

have been returned once to their authors to be revised (20 months in 

the social sciences compared to 10 in the natural sciences). In a given 
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year, only 33 per cent of social science manuscripts have been published 
compared to 60 per cent in the natural sciences. In the next section we will 
attempt to explain why the vast scientific communication network of specialized 
journals is so inefficient in the social sciences. 


A survey conducted by Donald G. Marquis and Summer Myers concludes that 
"most of the information came by word of mouth and less than 10 per cent from 
printed material", quoted in the Report of the Senate Special Committee 


on Science Policy, A Science Policy for Canada, vol. 2 (1972), p. 386. 
The information referred to here is the information used in innovations. 


It is relatively easy for Canadian researchers to gain access to foreign 
research institutes, notably American ones, and this makes up for the dearth 
of similar scientific communication networks in Canada. But this aspect 

of the question should not be neglected. Earlier we mentioned the report 
of the team set up by the Canada Council to study various aspects of survey 
research. We have adopted the team's recommendations and have concluded 
that outside help is needed to promote the expansion of the York Institute 
for Behavioral Research and the Survey Centre of the University of Montreal. 
These two centres are the main channels of their particular communication 
network. As for the specialized journals, the people in charge should 
remedy the extremely slow publishing process. 


VI THE FINANCING OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IN CANADA : 


Ie introductien 

Many individuals to whom we talked argued that the only significant problem was 
insufficient money available for university research. If governments and other 
contributors could be persuaded to provide adequate funds, the universities 
could produce the amount and quality of research that Canada needs. This wide- 
spread conviction rests on the unspoken - or unconscious - assumptions that 
governments and universities are agreed upon the objectives of university 
research, and that the necessary institutions and infrastructures already exist 
or can easily be created. Therefore, the only significant variable would be the 
amount of money available for university research. 

We are certainly concerned with the level of funding for university research 
in Canada. We are convinced that the level of funding is the result of complex 
factors, including assumptions about the benefits of research and the appropri- 
ate role for university research. In other words, we disagree with those who 
believe that more money would solve most of the problems of university research. 
This seems to us a dangerous oversimplification because it ignores factors 
which will eventually determine the level of social investment in research. Any 
major change in the level of available funds will be the result of changing views 
on the benefits of research in general and the benefits of university research 
in particular. To argue for more - or less - money for university research 
without discussing this broader context is a waste of time. 

How university research is financed today must begin the discussion. Who 
pays for university research in Canada? What proportion of research funds go to 
the human sciences? How much of this in turn goes to free rather than oriented 
research? Where is the research performed? How much of research in Canada is 
conducted at Canadian universities? What proportion of this research is in the 
human sciences? What proportion is free research? The answers to such questions 
will not tell us what should be done; they will, however, help us to understand 
what is being done and what trends and patterns are emerging. 

Data on the financing of university research are far from adequate. 

Neither governments nor universities can provide comprehensive and completely 


accurate statistics on their investment in research or on the amount of research 
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conducted. It is not enough, however, to suggest that accounting procedures 
should be improved. Statistics on research depend upon a precise identifica- 
tion of research activities, and this identification is still being debated. 

In the case of universities, there is no easy distinction between research and 
teaching. If a university is considered primarily a teaching institution, the 
work a professor does in preparing for his lectures or in supervising a graduate 
student will be classified as teaching. If the primary function of the univer- 
sity is considered to be research, the same activities might be classified as 
research. The statistics on research depend on the definition of research. 

In many cases, this definition is not explicit, and the individuals who 
supplied the raw data may have interpreted their instructions in contradictory 
ways. The statistics on research in the human sciences are especially 
vulnerable because their collections have been started only recently and 
conventions are not yet established. Even if the figures are not exact, they 
can be revealing. They permit some comparisons, and the changes over time 
indicate trends and patterns which may be more significant in the long run than 


exact totals. 


2. Foreign Comparisons 

A comparison of Canadian expenditures for research with equivalent expenditures 
in other countries is a logical place to begin. The Special Committee of the 
Senate of Science Policy compared the expenditures for research and development 
and concluded that the correlation between Canadian expenditures and the number 
of qualified scientists and engineers was close to the mean of the other 
countries studied, although when expenditures were expressed as a percentage of 
its gross national product, Canada trailed behind most of these countries. 

When the committee compared the source of the funds provided for research and 
development, however, the Canadian pattern appeared unusual. In Canada, the 
share contributed by governments was higher than for most countries, and the 
share contributed by business enterprise was lower. In part, this might be 
seen as a North American pattern, because in the United States the public share 
was even higher and that of private industry was almost as low. The marked 
difference between the United States and most other countries was the higher 
proportion of research and development funds contributed by Canadian erode 


Research financing is only part of the story. The comparison of where this 
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research is performed also shows the importance of university research and 
development in Canada. The proportion of the research and development conducted 
by Canadian business enterprise was significantly lower than it was in any other 
country, and the research and development performed by governments and universi- 
ties was significantly hisheric The Senate Committee also noted that this 
pattern seemed firmly established and that, in the decade fom elo SivmecOnt V6 > 
the proportion of research and development eondaeved in the academic sector 
had increased from 8 per cent to about 25 per cone 

In commenting on these figures in 1970, the Committee concluded that the 


prominence of university and government research reflected a relatively stronger 





emphasis on basic and applied research than on innovation and development, and 

it argued that this emphasis was misguided. "Empirical evidence," according to 

the Committee, "shows that the ideal location for R&D is where their results 

can be used; that is, where the innovation can be developed and introduced. 

This location, in an economic system mainly based on private initiative, is in 
industry. On that basis, at least, what most other advanced countries are 

doing seems to be right, and Canada appears to be on the wrong packed The 
Committee may have had some effect on the subsequent pattern. Federal govern- 
ment expenditures for research and development in the natural and human sciences 
almost doubled from 1970-71 to 1976-77, rising from $631 million to $1,045 million# 


but federal funds used to finance research and development at Canadian univer- 


sities rose from $123 million to only $174 million in that period - an actual 
decline from 19.6 per cent to 16.7 per cent of the total federal expenditunet: 
The debate over the present science policy for Canada should not be 
allowed to overshadow the relative prominence of Canadian universities in the 
conduct of research and development. As international comparisons show, an 
unusually large proportion of the research conducted in Canada is performed in 
universities. In part, this seems to be a North American pattern; the univer- 
sities of the United States have clearly been in the forefront of American 
research. North American universities have traditionally had a vocational 
orientation and a strong emphasis on public service. This may explain why 
these universities have responded so positively to the growing demand for 
research since the Second World War. A recent OECD report made the point that 


the expansion of university research has been even more dramatic in Canada than the 
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expansion in the United States because, until recently, university research in 
Canada had been so undeveloped. A consequence of this rapid expansion was that 
research tended to be much more dispersed than in the United States, with a 
proportionately larger number of universities sharing the research activity. 
Essentially, in Canada, as in the United States, the universities have played 

a far more prominent role in research and development than they have in other 
industrialized countries, and these institutions have proved to be extraordi- 
narily flexible and asec, 3 

Most data studied by the Senate Committee and the OECD report were related 
to research in the natural sciences. This was not entirely by choice. These 
data were more easily obtained because governments have long been convinced that 
there is a connection between the level of research and development in the 
natural sciences and economic efficiency and growth. The Senate Committee and 
authors of the OECD report, however, stressed the importance of research and 
development in the social sciences as well and regretted that comparable data 
were not available. More recently this concern has been shared by governments, 
and more concerted efforts have been made to collect information about research 
in the human sciences. It will be some time before uniform definitions and 
criteria are adopted, and the data are therefore less complete and less reliable 
than for the natural sciences. Nonetheless, it is possible to draw some broad 
conclusions from the data now available. 

The OECD has already collected some data on research in the human sciences 
in a number of industrialized countries. No data were available from the 
United States, and the data from Canada were too incomplete to permit useful 
comparisons. The preliminary findings of this study draw attention to patterns 
which may be relevant to the Canadian situation. For example, in those countries 
which provided data, business enterprises undertook almost no research in this 
area, in contrast to their contribution to research in the natural sciences. 
Research in the human sciences is thus almost a monopoly of governments and 
universities. The funds come mainly from governments; the government share was 
more than 80 per cent of the total research costs for each of the reporting 
countries. The data on the actual performance of the research were equally 
striking; universities performed almost twice as much of the research as did 
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governments. Given the relative prominence of Canadian universities in other 
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areas of research and development, it seems probable that comparable data for 
Canada would show they are similarly playing a prominent role in research in 


the human sciences. 


3. Federal Research Expenditures at Canadian Universities 

There is no reason to doubt that povernmente in Canada as elsewhere, are the 
major source of funds for research in the human sciences. A very large propor- 
tion of all such research at Canadian universities is financed by governments, 
because most research contracts, grants or fellowships in this area come from 
public agencies, and most of the research paid out of university budgets is 
paid indirectly by governments. In any discussion of research patterns and 
research trends, there is an important distinction to be made between public 
funds allocated directly to university research by governments and funds dis- 
tributed by university administrators. The former are likely to reflect 
government research policy more directly than the latter. Their impact on 
research trends is usually more significant, because university budgets have 
levelled off in recent years, whereas government investment in research has 
been expanding. 

In Canada the pattern is complicated by the federal system. Government 
investment in research includes the investment of provincial governments as well 
as that of the federal government. The data for provincial governments are not 
always available, and those that are may not be comparable to federal data. 

For our purposes, even looking at the federal data alone can be instructive. 
Provincial research expenditures at Canadian universities are increasing and 
may be increasing more rapidly than federal expenditures, but the federal 
investment is still significantly larger. In 1974-75, for example, it is 
estimated that direct provincial payments to universities for research activities 
in the human sciences totalled some $15 million, compared to the equivalent 
federal expenditures for that year of $33 mene If comparable breakdowns 
for provincial expenditures were available, they would probably reflect the 
same pressures that have affected federal expenditures in recent years and 
would reinforce or accentuate patterns which may emerge from available federal 
data. 


A comparison of federal investment in the natural sciences and in the human 
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sciences is revealing. Total federal expenditures for scientific activities - 
which include research and development, collecting data, storing and dissemina- 
ting information and supporting graduate studies - have been rising steadily 
and have almost doubled between 1970-71 and 1976-77, increasing from $916 
million to $1,724 million. Most of this money goes to the natural and life 
sciences, but scientific activities in the human sciences increased more 
rapidly, rising from $140 million in 1970-71 to $434 million in 1976-77, or 
from just over 15 per cent of total federal expenditures on scientific activi- 
ties to just over 25 per cent. 

A further breakdown of these figures reveals another important difference 
between federal investment in the natural and the human sciences. Expenditures 
for scientific activities can be separated into two broad categories: research 
and development, and related scientific activities. Of current federal expendi- 
tures for scientific activities in the natural and life sciences, over two- 
thirds go to research and development. In the humanities and social sciences, 
the distribution is reversed and only about a quarter of the total goes to 
research and development; and this distribution has remained almost constant 
despite increases in total federal expenditures in the human sciences in 
recent years. In other words, federal expenditures for scientific activities 
in the human sciences are not only less than in the natural sciences, but the 
proportion spent directly on research and development is much lower. More of 
the money goes to ancillary activities, such as the collection of data. It is 
therefore not surprising that by 1976-77, of the total federal expenditure on 
scientific activities in the human sciences, two-fifths was spent by Statistics 
Canada. 1° 

Data collection is a necessary preliminary to most research, but it is only 
a first step. Until the data are analyzed, or used to develop or test new 
hypotheses and interpretations, they make no contribution to our knowledge. 
There may be no ideal balance between the investment in research and development 
and the investment in ancillary scientific activities. It seems, however, that 
an increasing proportion should be devoted to analyzing the data which are 
being collected. 

Within the narrower category of research and development, total federal 


expenditures rose from $613 million in 1970-71 to $1,045 million in 1976-77. Of 
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these totals, federal expenditures for research and development in the human 
sciences amounted to only $43 million, or 7 per cent, in 1970-71 and $123 
million, or 12 per cent, in 1976-77. The increase in amount and percentage is 
certainly significant, but even in 1976-77, only one federal dollar out of 
eight spent on research and development went to the human sciences. 

The distribution of federal funds for scientific activities is only one 
Side of the story. It is important to remember that federal expenditures for 
scientific activities in the natural sciences still outstrip those in the human 
sciences by a ratio of 3 to 1, even though the expenditure in the latter is 
increasing at a more rapid rate. In the more limited category of research and 
development, federal expenditures are seven times as large in the natural sci- 
ences as in the human sciences. There is also the question of which agencies 
perform the research and, more specifically, what proportion of this research 
is performed in Canadian universities. 

Here the contrast between the natural and the human sciences is less 
marked. Broadly speaking, the federal government spends over half its research 
budget on internal research and development projects, and about one-sixth 
of the total goes to university projects. The total for the natural sciences 
was much higher than for the human sciences - being $114 million in 1970-71 and 
$149 million in 1976-77 - compared to $10 million and $25 million respectively 
for the human sciences. In relative terms, however, the universities fared 
slightly better in the human sciences, since the above figures represent 20.9 
per cent of current federal research and development expenditures in the natural 
sciences in 1970-71 and 17.4 per cent in 1976-77, in comparison with 23.1 per 
cent and 20.8 per cent respectively of current federally-sponsored research and 
development expenditures in the human sciences. 

The significance of the universities as performers of federal research is 
underlined by a comparison with the federal research performed by business 
enterprises. In the natural sciences the federal government paid slightly more 
to business enterprises than to universities for research in the years under 
discussion - 26.3 per cent of the total in 1970-71 and 21.7 per cent in 1976-77. 
In the human sctences, business enterprises performed very little research and 
development for the federal government, ranging from 5.4 per cent of the total 


in 1970-71 to 7.9 per cent in 1976-77. Even these Figures may understate the 
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importance of federal research in the human sciences performed at universities. 
In the last few years the federal government has sharply increased its expendi- 
tures abroad in this area as part of its contribution to economic development in 
other countries. If we exclude these expenditures in other countries from our 
calculations, the university share of total federal research and development 
expenditures in the human sciences would have risen to 25 per cent by 
1976-77. In other words, of the federal research and development in this area 
conducted within Canada, apart from that performed by federal agencies, more 
than half is performed by Canadian navamsa ese = 

The implications of this for university research are not necessarily 
encouraging. There may be some satisfaction in seeing that Canadian universities 
continue to perform a significant proportion of federally-funded research and 
development in the human sciences and that the total amount involved has been 
increasing annually. At the same time, there is always the danger that this 
directly funded government research may be inconsistent with the long-range 
interests of the university. It is enough to recall that university research 
should contribute to or be consistent with the universities' responsibilities 
for undergraduate education, for the training of researchers and for the social 
and cultural development of society. Any trend by a major sponsor of direct 
research to define more narrowly the area or scope of the research for which its 
funds may be used, to impose methods and procedures or to insist on a close 
correlation between the research and the policy interests of the sponsor is 
hazardous for the university. Some tension is inevitable between the sponsor 
of the research, investing for its own benefit, and the university, which has 
different objectives. In a subsequent chapter we will discuss the need for 
increased university control over university research. For the moment, we are 
concerned only to show that the expansion of federally-sponsored university 
research, encouraging as it may seem, is disquieting, because it seems to entail 
an extension of federal control over the subject matter and orientation of this 
research. 

Most direct government expenditures on university research can be classi- 
fied in three broad categories: research contracts, grants and fellowships. 
Within each category there may be wide variations in the role of the sponsoring 


department or agency on the one hand and the university researchers on the other. 
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The initiative for the project may come from the government or from the 
researcher, and the elaboration of the project and agreement on the methodology 
may be the result of lengthy discussions with considerable input from both sides. 
In general, however, research contracts are more likely to reflect the interests 
of the government department or agency because, for most contracts, the govern- 
ment has decided what information it wants and is paying for the research to 

get this information. Under existing arrangements any benefits to teaching, 

to the training of graduate students, to the advancement of the discipline or 

to broader social and cultural goals are fortuitous, and additional costs for 
any of these purposes have no legitimate place in such a eoyerace. oF Pe ws 
often a matter of indifference to a government department or agency whether it 
negotiates with a private entrepreneur or a member of a university faculty. 

Research grants, in contrast, are more likely to reflect the interests of 
the researcher. The granting agency will exert a good deal of influence, 
because its regulations will determine the eligibility of projects for a grant 
and the criteria upon which grants will be awarded. In some cases there is 
little distinction between a research contract and a research grant. Usually, 
however, the initiative for a specific research project comes from the 
researcher in the form of an application which states the objectives and out- 
lines the methodology. In many cases, this application will be assessed by 
other academics. In general, research grants can be distinguished from research 
contracts because the grants have objectives which go beyond the mere production 
of needed information, and are intended to contribute to the professional devel- 
opment of the researchers and to the advancement of knowledge or methodology 
within a discipline or field of study. In this way, research grants are more 
congruent with the broader objectives of the university. 

Research fellowships tend to coincide even more fully with university 
objectives. Again, the terms of a fellowship may be restrictive but, in 
general, the emphasis is on the potential ability of the scholar, and there are 
fewer regulations relating to the research topic or the methodology. The empha- 
sis of fellowships is on the development of the scholar and so may be a contri- 
bution to university teaching and to graduate training as well as to the expan- 
sion of knowledge. 


In Canada, the pattern of federal investment in university research in the 
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human sciences over the past few years suggests a definite shift toward 
policy-oriented research. The federal government has increased its expendi- 
tures on research, and its total payments to Canadian universities for con- 
tracts, grants and fellowships in the human sciences have almost doubled, from 
Sis million.in 1972-73 to. .almost.$25, million.in 1976-77... At first glance, it 
is reassuring to note that the proportion allocated to each of the categories 
of research assistance has remained almost constant. Research and development 
contracts fluctuated around 10 per cent, research and development grants rose 
from 62.9 to 68.6 per cent, while research fellowships declined slightly, from 
23.7 to 21.2 per cent. The modest drop in the proportion allocated to fellow- 
ships might be interpreted as appropriate at a time when the total number of 
faculty and graduate students was levelling off. 

The breakdown of these federal expenditures by departments and agencies is 
of much greater concern. Of the federal agencies involved, only the Canada 
Council is committed to the advancement of research in all disciplines in the 
human sciences. Only the Canada Council seeks a balanced development among 
these disciplines. It is therefore disturbing to note that, among the federal 
agencies, the relative importance of the Canada Council has steadily declined. 
In 1970-71 it distributed 71.3 per cent of total federal payments to Canadian 
universities for scientific activities in the human sciences, but by 1976-77 the 
Council's share had dropped to 58.4 per pes 

The major donors among the federal departments and agencies distributing 
these funds for scientific activities were Health and Welfare Canada, the 
Canadian International Development Agency, the Secretary of State Department and 
the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs. In each case, its proportion of the 
total federal expenditure has increased sharply since 1970-71. These departments 
and agencies are oriented toward policy formation in specific areas. They may 
be concerned with the development of research skills and methodology and with 
research capacity in their area of responsibility, but they are not, and cannot 
be expected to be, equally concerned with the advancement of research in other 
fields. They offer research grants and research fellowships as well as research 
contracts in the human sciences, but these grants and fellowships are confined 
to the sectors or disciplines appropriate to their interests. 


Statistics do not prove that the present allocation of federal funds for 
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university research in the human sciences is imbalanced, but there does appear 
to be a trend toward federally-sponsored research which is initiated and defined 
by federal departments. The Canada Council's budget may still be adequate to 
support graduate studies and research in areas and disciplines which are 

remote from the policy concerns of federal agencies. It may also be adequate 

to support other projects which focus on areas in which the federal government 
has an interest but which may appear to be critical of government policy. The 
trend is disturbing, because even if there is no imbalance yet, there will be, 
should the trend continue. 

The disturbing trend toward mission-oriented research in the human sciences 
is underlined by a comparison with the trend in the natural sciences. As we 
have noted, total federal payments to universities for scientific activities in 
the natural and life sciences are almost four times.as large as equivalent 
federal expenditures in the human sciences, although the margin has been declin- 
ing. In this area, the two federal agencies which distribute most of the 
federal funds are the National Research Council and the Medical Research Council, 
followed in 1976-77 by the departments of Health and Welfare, Environment, and 
Agriculture. In contrast to the pattern in the human sciences, the proportion 
of federal funds distributed by the research councils has been increasing 
steadily, from 74.3 per cent in 1970-71 to 82.8 per cent in 1976-77.7> Ue eqel aks: 
is an appropriate pattern in the natural and life sciences, the decline in the 
relative importance of the Canada Council in federal support for research in 
the human sciences should not only be halted but reversed. 

Federal support for the Canada Council has increased in recent years. It 
is important to remember that only a portion of the Council's budget goes to 
the humanities and social sciences. The Canada Council has a responsibility to 
support the arts as well as the humanities and social sciences. In its early 
years, the Canada Council determined the division of its funds. By the mid-1960s 
it was allotting slightly more to the arts; in 1965-66 this amounted to $3.4 
million compared to $2.8 million for the humanities and social sciences. About 
this time, the federal government increased the Council's budget but inter- 
vened to the extent of determining the way in which the money would be afiodeted am 
These two developments were almost certainly linked. The government at that 


time saw the desirability of university expansion, especially at the graduate 
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level, and its increased grant to the Canada Council was intended primarily 
for the academic side of the Council's operations. By 1969-70, the budget 
allotted to the arts had risen to $9.4 million, but in relative terms this was 
by then only 35 per cent of the total budget. The budget for the humanities 
and social sciences, in contrast, had expanded to $17.1 million and accounted 
for ©5 per cent of the Council budget. 

The balance has subsequently shifted, this time to the benefit of the arts. 
By 1976-77, the humanities and social sciences budget had risen to $27.8 million, 
but the arts budget rose even more sharply and in this year reached $32.6 
fet ones It bears repeating that this allocation of funds has been a govern- 
ment decision and not a policy determined by the Canada Council. This is pre- 
sumably a reflection of the political process and attests to the enhanced pres- 
tige of the performing arts or the greater influence of advocates of the arts. 
Conversely, in relative terms, the prestige of the humanities and social sci- 
ences or the influence of their advocates has diminished. 

There are a number of other comparisons which add a further dimension to 
the implications of these figures. The actual Council budget for the humanities 
and social sciences rose from $18.2 million in 1970-71 to $27.8 million in 
1976-77, a compound annual rate of increase of 23 per cent. The equivalent 
increase in the arts for the same period was $10.3 million to $32.6 million, or 
31.2 per cent per annum. Another revealing comparison is with the budgets for 
both the National and the Medical Research Councils, which rose from $98.8 
million to $143.7 million in this six-year period, at an annual rate of increase 
of 6.4 per cent. Yet another comparison is with total federal expenditures on 
scientific activities in the humanities and social sciences, which increased 
from $136 million to $433 million, or at an annual rate of increase of 21.1 per 
cent. Expressed in constant dollars, the Canada Council budget for the humani- 
ties and social sciences would be smaller in 1976-77 than it was in 1970-71. 
Even in relative terms, the pattern of federal support for independent research 
in the humanities and social sciences for this period compares unfavorably with 
the pattern of federal support for the arts, for the natural and medical sci- 
ences and for directed research in the humanities and social sciences. These 
statistics cannot tell us what the proper level of federal funding should be. 


They do show that funding for independent research in the humanities and social 
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sciences has been less generous than federal funding in other areas. Although 
independent research may not disappear, it may gradually diminish, should 
this trend continue. 

The pattern which we have been describing is based on federally-sponsored 
research and development. Provincial governments also sponsor research, and 
increasing provincial payments for university research could affect this pat- 
tern. At the moment, the evidence suggests that provincial expenditures only 
reinforce the trend toward government-initiated and policy-oriented research. 
As we noted earlier, provincial expenditures on research are sizeable, although 
they total less than federal government expenditures. Statistics Canada esti- 
mates that in 1974-75 total provincial expenditures on scientific activities in 
the natural sciences amounted to $150 million, compared to the federal expendi- 
ture of $1 billion, and in the human sciences to $100 million, compared to 
$300 million. Only a portion of this money is spent on scientific activity at 
Canadian universities; for the human sciences, the estimate is $15 million, 
compared to federal expenditures of $33 million. Even these data do not tell 
us how much of this provincial expenditure goes to oriented research and how 
much to free research. The sketchy information we have from university sources 
indicates that very little of this provincial money goes to free research. 

University research in the humanities, for example, which is mainly free 
research, appears to rely almost entirely on funds supplied internally by the 
university or on grants from the Canada Council. The task force of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia provided us with data from that institution which make 
this point forcibly. The total funds provided for UBC faculty research pro- 
jects in the humanities over a five-year period from 1970 to 1975 came to some 
$600,000. Of this amount, $166,000 came out of university funds; of the balance, 
some $420,000 or 90 per cent came from the Canada Council. Data assembled for 
the Commission by some Ontario universities are less conclusive but reinforce 
the impression that provincial governments do not make a significant direct 
contribution to free research. For 1973-74, these universities reported that 
the humanities received only 1 per cent of the total funds provided for faculty 
research. Of this amount, one-quarter came from within the university and 
almost three-quarters came from federal sources, presumably from the Canada 


Council. 
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The data on research funding in the social sciences are less conclusive, 
because some money is spent on oriented research but no breakdown is available 
between oriented and free research. At the University of British Columbia, 
from 1970 to 1975, of some $3 million for faculty research in the social sci- 
ences, some $400,000 came out of university funds, and one-third of the balance 
came from the Canada Gcuneae = The remaining two-thirds came largely from 
federal and provincial agencies, but it seems likely that most of it went to 
oriented research. The data from Ontario universities for 1973-74 are consis- 
tent with this conclusion. In these institutions, about 9 per cent of the total 
funds available for research went to the social sciences. Of this amount, 7 per 
cent came from the university budget and 63 per cent from federal sources. 

Much of the remaining 30 per cent doubtless came from provincial sources, but 
there is no evidence that any significant proportion of this money went to free 
research. 

The data we have been discussing are incomplete, but they do reinforce 
our concern that free research is steadily losing ground to oriented research. 
We have seen this trend in the pattern of federal investment in research, and 
the provincial emphasis on oriented research seems even more dominant. With the 
exception of the province of Quebec, there is no provincial agency or program 
specifically committed to supporting free research in the human sciences. 
Provincial governments are likely to sponsor more and more research in the 
future but, unless they modify their present funding pattern, almost all of 


their additional funds will go to oriented research. 


4. The Canada Council 

In relative terms, the financial contributions of the Canada Council to research 
in the humanities and social sciences is becoming less important; even as a pro- 
portion of federal payments to universities for research in this area, the 
Councils contribution has declined from 71.3 per cent in 1970-71 to 58.4 per 
cent in 1976-77. If we add to this the rising provincial payments for univer- 
sity research and the increasing sums provided by the universities' budgets, 

the Canada Council's share of the total becomes even smaller. It is not surpris- 
ing that the reports of some of our task forces made the point that the Canada 


Council's contribution to fellowships and research funds has become relatively 
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minor. 

This does not mean that the importance of the Canada Council has diminished. 
It remains the only significant source of federal funds for university research 
in the human sciences which is not oriented research. What is more, because so 
little provincial research funding goes to free research, and because univer- 
sity research support is limited, the Canada Council is almost the only potential 
source of fellowships or research grants in some disciplines. In our discussion 
of the data from the University of British Columbia we stressed the limited pro- 
vincial investment in research in the human sciences. The same figures can be 
used to show the prominent role of the Canada Council, which provided one-third 
of nonuniversity support for research in the social sciences and an astonishing 
90 per cent of outside support for research in the humanities. For some disci- 
plines and some scholars, the Canada Council has been almost the only source of 
research funds outside of the university. 

The Canada Council has been in existence for only 20 years, but already it 
is difficult for most scholars in the human sciences to imagine scholarship 
without its existence. Initially, the Canada Council was endowed with $50 
million, with the revenue to go to the arts, humanities and social sciences in 
Canada. By 1965, it had become obvious that this revenue was inadequate, at 
a time when graduate studies were expanding and the demand for trained scholars 
had spiralled. The federal government, therefore, supplemented the Council's 
revenue by an annual appropriation. This federal grant soon became the Council's 
major source of revenue; the total budget for the humanities and social sciences, 
which averaged $1.2 million for the first eight years, had risen to $25 million 


by 1975-76. 


a. Relattons between the Canada Counctl and the Federal Government 

Annual appropriations have subtly changed the relations between the Canada 
Council and the government of the day. The objectives of the Council are still 
those defined by the Canada Council Act of 1957 - "to foster and promote the 
study and enjoyment of, and the production of works in, the arts, humanities and 
social atedee alee - and the only formal link with Parliament is the obligation 
to submit an annual report. When the Council's funds came from its endowment, 


its income was inadequate, but the Council did not have to concern itself unduly 
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with shifting public attitudes. The dependence on appropriations meant 
increased resources, but also a greater awareness that its income depended on 
the good will of the legislators. There is always the possibility that the 
Council will try to curry favor or that the size of the annual appropriation 
will reflect dissatisfaction with some aspect of the Council's activities. 

The risk of undue government influence or intervention seems even greater 
with the reorganization of the Council. The new Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council, instead of reporting directly to Parliament, will report 
through a Minister and, potentially, may be exposed to closer and more frequent 
scrutiny by the government of the day and by the Opposition. While the new 
Council should be accountable publicly for its administration of public funds, 
its judgment of how best to foster and promote the humanities and social 
sciences should not be too easily swayed by the attitudes or preferences of 
those who hold the purse-strings. As long as the government of the day decides 
the size of the Council's annual budget, the possibility of political interfer- 
ence exists. 

This concern is not completely dispelled by pointing out that the new 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council will conform to the established 
pattern of the National Research Council and the Medical Research Council, which 
report through a Minister. Even if the past experience of these other Councils 
is considered reassuring, the same structures may not be appropriate for 
research in the human sciences. Research in the natural and medical sciences 
is less likely to be controversial. Scientific discoveries may revolutionize 
our lives, but there is less suspicion that philosophical or partisan bias will 
color research results. When natural scientists disagree, the problem is 
assumed to be with the data; if all the facts were known, presumably all scien- 
tists would agree with their interpretation of these facts. So-called scienti- 
fic knowledge in these disciplines is believed to be objective. 

The attitude toward knowledge in the humanities and social sciences is 
quite different. There is for many what amounts to almost a faith that all 
scientific research is relevant, because any addition to our understanding of 
nature and nature's laws brings us closer to understanding the universe. There 
is more readiness to believe that some research in the human sciences is an 


esoteric pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, with little or no relevance to 
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contemporary concerns. A translation of Norse sagas or a study of medieval 
Florentine politics seems more esoteric than an erudite paper on the molecular 
structure of a chemical compound which exists only in a laboratory test tube. 
The distinction between what is and what should be is also more sharply drawn 
in the human sciences; accumulating more data on learning a second language, 
for example, does not tell us how many Canadians should be bilingual. Politi- 
cians, like the broader public, have more personal experience with the subject 
matter of the humanities and social sciences and are more inclined to trust 
their own judgment of what studies are relevant and what conclusions are valid. 
There is therefore a greater danger that governments will interfere in the 
administration of the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council than in 
the administration of the National Research Council or the Medical Research 
Councare 

The relationship between governments and research councils can also be 
affected by the attitude of researchers toward government policy. Natural 
scientists may be sharply critical of some government policies, but a distinc+ 
tion is usually drawn between the criticism of a scientist acting as a scien- 
tist and the criticism of a scientist acting as a citizen. When scientists deny 
that the CANDU reactor is the most efficient way to produce nuclear power or 
that spraying insecticide is the best way to control the spruce bud-worm, they 
may be criticizing government policy; but they are challenging means, not ends, 
and are basing their arguments on scientific knowledge. The effectiveness of 
their arguments is assumed to rest on their scientific validity. If other 
scientists, however, attack CANDU because they believe that the generation of 
nuclear power is dangerous and irresponsible or oppose spraying New Brunswick 
forests because of the unknown hazards of pollution, their arguments are seen 
as less objective and less scientific. A scientist who carries a placard for 
such causes does so as a citizen and not as a scientist. The distinction is 
never completely satisfactory; Bertrand Russell's prestige as a scientist 
doubtless gave weight to his opposition to nuclear armaments. For the humanists 
and social scientists, the distinction between the scientist and the citizen 
may be almost impossible. For them social criticism is a scholarly activity, 
and they have a professional obligation to discuss ends as well as means, to 


concern themselves with social objectives as well as social structures. An 
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economist commenting on government fiscal policy may argue that it will not 
achieve its objective of controlling inflation, but he will likely not stop 
there; he will refer to the probable effect on employment as well and will 
express or at least imply a value judgment of the government's objective. 
Similarly, an urban geographer can hardly comment on the effect of zoning regu- 
lations without making judgments about proper use of land. The distinction 
between the natural scientist acting as a scientist or as a concerned citizen 

is difficult to make; for the humanists and social scientists it is far more 
difficult. Governments may rely on the advice of humanists and social scientists 
in formulating policy, but they are naturally resentful when other scholars use 
their prestige as scholars to criticize the policy objectives. The same govern- 
ments may extend their resentment to a research council which supports these 
critics by giving them fellowships and research grants. 

It is easier to explain than to resolve the dilemma. Public funds are 
needed for research in the humanities and social sciences. In these areas, 
however, governments are more confident of their assessment of what research is 
relevant and what results are valid, and are more sensitive to criticism. They 
are, therefore, more likely to use the power of the purse to influence a 
research council in the humanities and social sciences. The obvious protection 
against undue interference is a research council budget which does not depend on 
annual appropriations: either a fixed budget or a budget which varies according 
to some established formula. On the other hand, some degree of government 
influence is desirable. An independent research council could become unrespon- 
Sive to new areas of social concern or to new methodologies. The size of the 
research council budget is also a legitimate concern of government. Eventually 
a fixed budget or a budget based on a formula could become patently inadequate 
for research needs, or it might become extravagantly generous. In either case, 
the government would have to intervene to reestablish an appropriate level of 
expenditure. What is needed is a research council for the humanities and social 
sciences which is independent of government but not too independent, responsive 
to government but not too responsive. 

The difficulty of achieving the desired balance should not be exaggerated. 
Structures are important, but in the long run even structures are less signifi- 


cant than the will to achieve and preserve a balance between independence and 
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responsiveness. Past experience suggests that Canadian academics and politi- 
cians are alert to the dangers of partisan interference in research but 
recognize the importance of broader social objectives. 

The experience of the Canada Council has been that for the last decade the 
government has determined the size of its budget by annual appropriations and 
the amount to be allotted to the arts and to the humanities and social sciences. 
Within the limits set by the budget the Council has, theoretically at least, 
been independent. It has doubtless been influenced in subtle ways by government 
preferences. It can be assumed, for example, that there is a direct connection 
between the political concern about the increasing number of non-Canadians 
teaching at Canadian universities and the Council's regulations limiting the 
eligibility of these newcomers for research grants and research fellowships. On 
the other hand, there have been radical students and faculty who were clearly at 
odds with the established order who nonetheless received research grants or 
fellowships from the Council. To an outsider, at least, it appears that the 
balance between responsiveness and independence has been commendable. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the major influence of governments on 
the Canada Council has been to determine the size of the annual budget for the 
humanities and social sciences. There is no need to underline the importance 
of this power of the purse. The policies of the Council and the ways in which 
the Council has distributed its funds have also been a major contribution to 
the pattern of university research funding. The Council's support for research 
has included a wide range of research activities, such as graduate fellowships, 
fellowships and grants to researchers, and a number of other programs intended 
to foster and strengthen research. These various programs and the distribution 
of funds among them have had a formative influence on graduate studies and 


university research in Canada. 


b. Doctoral Fellowships 

A major expenditure by the Canada Council in the humanities and social sciences 
has been for fellowships to graduate students. The Council was created when 
the expansion in Canadian university enrolment was under way, and almost from 
the beginning it gave a high priority to meeting the demand for university 


professors. In the words of its Annual Report for 1958-59, "The Council is 
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firmly convinced at present that the best expenditure for the major part of 

the funds it has available for the humanities and social sciences is for the 
development of scholars and potential Peacheeea This assistance took the 
form of doctoral fellowships. By the end of the 1960s this program absorbed 
almost 60 per cent of the Canada Council's budget for the humanities and social 
sciences. 

Today there is general agreement that this emphasis on the staffing require- 
ments of Canadian universities deserved this high priority. In the long run, 
the health of graduate studies in Canada would depend upon the ability of 
Canadian universities to cope with expanding enrolment at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. As it was, there were too few Canadian graduates to meet 
the demand, and many faculty members were recruited from the United States and 
elsewhere. The proportion of foreign-born faculty has subsequently given rise 
to a prolonged debate. Without the Canada Council, the problém would have been 
much more acute. 

The Council's emphasis on graduate fellowships has diminished during the 
1970s. Its actual expenditures for this program dropped from $11 million in 
LOT OI Lon soe nial one ine 975/60 — a wdrope trom 60 permucent tous7 sper centlor 
the Council's total budget for the humanities and social sciences. This decline 
in support for doctoral candidates coincided with a declining demand for univer- 
sity professors. At first glance, it would appear the Council had responded 
to the employment opportunities at universities, without paying much attention 
to the possibility that university teaching is not the only career for PhDs and 
that there might be a need for graduates in the human sciences to become adminis- 
trators or conduct research. The statistics on the success rates for appli- 
cants for doctoral fellowships, however, suggest that the initiative for the 
decline did not come from the Canada Council. The success rate of applicants 
in the years after 1970 differed little from the success rates of earlier 
years. The significant change was the decline in the number of applicants for 
doctoral ae en 7 The Council has not attempted to counteract the drop 
in applications, but neither has it deliberately restricted its support for 
doctoral Eider se 

Another aspect of the Canada Council's doctoral fellowship program which 


has led to some criticism has been the willingness of the Council to support 
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doctoral studies at foreign universities. Throughout the 1960s Canada Coun- 

cil doctoral fellows more often studied abroad than in Canada; approximately 

70 per cent studied abroad in 1965-66, and even as late as 1970-71 almost half 

of them did so. If more of these fellowship holders had attended Canadian 
institutions, graduate studies in the human sciences might have been strengthened. 
There is likely to be a positive correlation between the size of a graduate pro- 
gram and its quality, since larger enrolments would have justified increases 

in size of faculty and number of library acquisitions. 

Tt is possible’ to defend the policy of the Council, “Its priority in ts 
early years was to promote the training of scholars and teachers. In most 
cases, the best training was provided in foreign universities, and the scholars 
and teachers who were trained abroad almost certainly helped to develop higher 
academic standards when they returned. The comparison with the National 
Research Council, which did insist on enrolment in Canadian universities, may 
not be valid, because in Canada the graduate faculties in the human sciences 
were less developed than in the natural sciences. Even by the 1970s, when some 
graduate schools had established high reputations, there remained some disci- 
plines in the human sciences for which study abroad probably offered significant 
academic advantages. Students of non-Canadian languages or literature or 
history, for example, might not find the sources or the experts at home. The 
pattern has been changing; in 1970-71 only 50 per cent of Council fellowship 
holders were enrolled in Canadian universities, but by 1975-76 this had risen 
to 67 per cent. This major shift, however, must be attributed to the choice of 
the candidates themselves because the Canada Council still exerts no pressure. 
Graduate training in Canada in the human sciences is well enough advanced to 
justify some positive encouragement for doctoral students to enrol in Canadian 


programs. 


ec. Research Grants 

The other major sector of Canada Council aid to the humanities and social scien- 
ces is aid to research. Most of this aid is direct assistance to researchers 

in the form of research grants and leave and research fellowships. These forms 
of research support have grown from $700,000 in 1965-66 to over $10 million in 


1976-77 and, in relative terms, have increased from 23 per cent to 41 per cent 
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of the Council budget for the human sciences for this nar cons Supplementing 
these programs, there have been a number of programs designed to support research 
less directly by developing the infrastructure, including grants for the publi- 
cation of manuscripts and learned journals, for major editorial projects, for 
academic conferences and for library acquisitions. The wide range of these 
activities is an indication of the variety of activities and resources on which 
research depends and a testimony to the Council's efforts to support these acti- 
vities and provide the resources. 

Research grants from the Canada Council are neither large nor numerous, but 
to scholars in the humanities and social sciences their value cannot be exag- 
gerated. In 1976-77, only 551 were awarded, for a total of $5.25 million. These 
grants are of great importance, because of the terms on which they are awarded. 
They are limited to the humanities and social sciences eS so are available to 
scholars who have few other sources of research funds. Even more significant, 
these grants are offered for independent research initiated by the scholar. As 
research projects they are expected to test hypotheses or to provide answers to 
carefully-phrased questions, but they are not confined to topics of immediate 
concern to governments or private enterprises. Canada Council research grants 
are also important because they provide an incentive and a reward for high 
academic standards; the applications are assessed by other scholars who apply 
academic criteria, and the grants thus go to scholars who have satisfied their 
peers. For many scholars in the human sciences, research is not expensive 
because the major requirements may only be time and access to certain books or 
documents. The Canada Council is not the only agency to offer research grants 
for independent research - there are some provincial and university and even 
private funds available on similar terms - but the preeminence of the Canada 
Council and the prestige of its awards is generally acknowledged. 

The Canada Council has also introduced a new program of collective research 
grants. This program is designed to encourage large-scale research projects 
which are usually multidisciplinary and the grants extend over a period of up 
to five years. The Council envisages an eventual budget of some $6 million per 
year for this program. Since the program is in its second year, it is too 
early to talk of results. The interest it has generated, however, suggests that 


it is a much-needed supplement to the more traditional program of individual 
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research grants. 

The Council's program of research grants has not escaped criticism. Some 
scholars have felt that the progress reports required by the Council are unneces- 
sary and bureaucratic. There is a more widespread debate over the costs which 
are covered by the research grants. The present program defrays such research 
costs as travel and subsistence, typing and photocopying, survey and computer 
costs, equipment and rent and salaries of research assistants. These are 
clearly legitimate research costs and their inclusion poses no problem; the 
only controversial question is whether the Council's allowance for such items 
as subsistence is adequate. On two other items, however, there has been a con- 
tinuing debate: the Council does not include an allowance for the salary of the 
principal researcher nor any allowance for indirect research costs which the 
universities must pay. Some discussion of the policy on salaries and on indirect 
costs seems warranted because, in our opinion, the present policies of the Coun- 
cil should be changed. 

The principal researcher is reimbursed for his research costs but is not 
paid by the Council for the time he spends on his research project. It is 
assumed that the researcher is a full-time employee of the university and that 
research is one of the activities for which he is being paid. We have already 
discussed the complex relationship between research and teaching at the indivi- 
dual and institutional levels. As we know, professors are expected to 
teach and to do research, but the link between the two activities is not clearly 
detonect © It has been argued that the inclusion of any payment to the princi- 
pal researcher would make him independent of the university and make university 
planning much more difficult. In the words of a study group on federal aid to 
university research which reported in 1969: 


The acquisition and retention of its academic staff is the most important element 
in determining the nature of a university. Canadian universities have budgets 
delicately balanced between high priority items. In this situation they find 

it difficult to turn down possible arrangements to acquire staff paid from 

funds outside their general revenues. Such arrangements can therefore strongly 
influence the basic nature of the university.?/ 


We do not find these arguments convincing. We admit that there is no 
sharp demarcation between teaching and research. It is, however, quite possible 
to estimate the time which the principal researcher should devote to his research 


project so that, in administrative terms at least, the inclusion of an amount 


equivalent to the principal researcher's salary for that time should pose no 
GlaLie Baler ey 

We do share the concern for university autonomy. It is important to 
remember, however, that the Canada Council is not the only source of research 
funds in the humanities and social sciences and that most research contracts do 
include the salary of the principal researcher. The present policy of the 
Canada Council gives faculty members a financial incentive to undertake contract 
research or, if the university salary is reduced as a result of remuneration 
from such a contract, the Council policy gives the university a financial 
incentive to encourage contract research. In one way or the other, the present 
policy of the Canada Council means that mission-oriented research financed by 
research contracts has attractions which are not provided by a Council research 
GEBanic. 

We are convinced that the Council should include the salary of the princi- 
pal researcher in its research grants. We are certain that in the long run this 
is necessary if curiosity-oriented research is to compete effectively with 
mission-oriented research at Canadian universities. We will be recommending 
later that this salary item, for research contracts and research grants, should 
be paid to the university which may, in turn, pay some or all of it to the 
researcher. Such an arrangement will strengthen the autonomy of the universities 
by providing them with additional income. 

It has been argued that such a proposal would significantly increase the 
amount of each research grant, especially in the humanities and social sciences 
where the time of the principal researcher is relatively more important than 
the cost of equipment or the salaries of research assistants. The net result 
would be that the Canada Council with the same budget would give fewer awards. 
The same argument would apply to any inclusion of indirect research costs. Our 
discussion of this problem therefore is best left until after our discussion 
OfmIndinect costs. 

Direct research costs have provoked little controversy. These costs - 
travel costs, salaries of research assistants, purchase of equipment or computer 
time for the project - are easily accounted for and are normally covered by the 
research grant. In addition to these costs, there are overhead expenses which 


can be linked only indirectly to a specific research project but which help to 
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make the project possible. These costs include the capital costs for the 
building in which the research is conducted, heating and lighting and mainte- 
nance costs and the costs of the administrative services on which the princi- 
pal researcher relies. As long as research was a minor or peripheral activity 
at universities, or was directly related to teaching, these indirect costs 
attracted little attention. With the expansion of university research, more 
human and material resources were absorbed by research, and this research 
required additional capital and administrative costs. To cite once again the 
1969 report of the study group on federal research support, chaired by John B. 
Macdonald: 


The Canadian tradition of grants-in-aid of research has raised major problems 
only recently. Until a few years ago the assisted research funds received by 
Canadian universities were usually a small fraction of the total ordinary 
expenditure of the universities - so small that in most cases the coverage of 
the corresponding salaries and indirect costs could usually be accommodated 
within the universities' general expenditure without distorting other programs. 
In the past four years the assisted research funds have grown much more rapidly 
than the universities' general revenues....The universities’ own contributions 
here are no longer incidental items, and the Canadian tradition is less com- 
fortable than it was.28 


University research has continued to expand in the years since the study 
group reported, until now it is euphemistic to talk of universities being less 
comfortable. We have reached the stage where research grants that make no 
allowance for indirect costs are seen as a financial burden to the university. 

The debate over the payment of indirect costs has often focused on the 
difficulties of establishing what these costs are. There are deeper roots to 
the problem, however. Views on the nature of the university and on the rela- 
tionship between teaching and research affect our attitudes. When it was 
assumed that a professor was primarily a teacher and that his research was a 
related but subordinate activity, indirect research costs were identified as 
instructional costs and hence a normal part of the university budget. Even the 
salary of the principal investigator was still seen as a teaching cost, which 
may explain why it has not been included in research grants. Research can no 
longer be seen only as a preparation for teaching or as a hobby. It may be 
directly related to teaching, but it can be a separate and distinct - and 
legitimate - activity in its own right. If we are to talk sensibly about the 


costs or benefits of research, we must have some reasonable estimate of research 
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expenditures, including direct costs, the salary of the principal researcher 
and indirect costs. 

A reasonable estimate of indirect costs is the best one can hope for. The 
Macdonald Report of 1969 asserted that "the estimation of indirect costs which 
might reasonably be ascribed to the sponsored research grants of federal 
research councils is beyond the scope of present university cost studies or 
accounting piace iresst Since that time, there have been efforts in Canada 
and elsewhere to develop adequate accounting procedures, with little success. 
In a modern university there are activities which can be defined as teaching 
but which can also be defined as research. Directing the research of graduate 
students is an obvious example. As Stephen Peitchinis commented, in a study 
on university costs: 


The research activity and graduate studies become inseparable from the teaching 
and service activities - organizationally and more importantly within the minds 
of the individuals involved. Nevertheless separation is essential to costing 
and necessary for the determination of the share any funding agency contributes 
to research and graduate studies. This does not imply that costing is not 
possible; rather that costing is based on judgment, often on the subjective 
judgment of the analyst and the individual researcher. 29 


Some earlier formulas for establishing indirect costs seemed too subjective 
to win general acceptance. In 1965, for example, the Bladen Commission on 
university finances recommended that all federal research grants and fellow- 
ships "should carry with them a 30 per cent supplement as an unconditional 
grant to the ees This was an explicit recognition that research 
involved indirect costs to the university, but the recommendation was based on 
two unsubstantiated assumptions. The first was that the size of a research grant 
was a reasonably valid indicator of these indirect costs. These grants, it 
must be remembered, do not include any salary for the principal researcher 
although, especially for research in the humanities and social sciences, this 
is likely to be the major contribution of the university. Nor was there any 
attempt to show that 30 per cent of research grants or fellowships was a 
reasonable approximation of the universities' indirect costs. Four years later, 
the study group chaired by John B. Macdonald conceded the difficulty of esti- 
Mating indirect costs but tried to give a “realistic but not accurate” estimate 
that these costs amounted to 35 per cent of the costs included in federal 
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Science and Technology commented that "the use of a figure of 35 per cent of 
direct costs is of questionable validity, without any sound basis of factual 
data in regard to direct or indirect costs to Univeraities ss® 

Such caustic comments do not resolve the problem. It has become painfully 
clear to most university administrators that the indirect costs of research 
are a significant item in university budgets. At a time when these budgets 
are tight and when research contracts usually include at least some amount to 
meet these expenses, there is an obvious incentive to give preference to such 
contracts and to see Canada Council research grants (which include neither 
indirect costs nor salary for the principal researcher) as a regrettable burden. 
If an adequate allowance for these costs is not included, the trend toward 
mission-oriented research at Canadian universities will be even more marked. 

The solution depends, first of all, on the recognition that universities 
must have some control over their expenditures and that they cannot commit 
themselves to unlimited research grants which impose indirect costs on univer- 
sities. It is in the interests of the universities and the research councils 
to ensure that independent research can compete successfully with contract and 
mission-oriented research. This can be achieved if research grants in future 
include an amount approximating the salary of the principal researcher and 
indirect costs. The indirect costs cannot be established exactly because 
research and teaching costs can never be neatly separated. The closest approxi- 
mation is likely to be a proportion of the direct costs of the project plus the 
salary of the principal Pdccamcners « 

There is general agreement that university research contracts should 
include a sum to cover the salary of the principal researcher and the indirect 
costs of the project. The difficulty of establishing the exact amounts has not 
proved to be an insuperable problem; many contracts already include a sum 
agreed upon by the contractor and the university. There has been no such 
agreement for research grants, because the inclusion of these costs would 
sharply reduce the number of grants which the Canada Council could make. The 
Council and academics have been reluctant to adopt this policy without prior 
assurance that the federal government would increase the Council's budget at 
the same time, so that the Council could continue to support the same number 


of projects. Rather than reduce the number of grants, most academics have shown 
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a preference for the present system: the Council pays for direct costs and 
the university pays them for the time they spend on the research project and 
for the indirect costs. 

This system will in the long run operate to the disadvantage of free re-. 
search. University budgets are limited, and any research grant which covers 
only direct costs is a drain on the budget. Any new research project entails 
reducing expenditures elsewhere. This means that universities will have to 
restrict the number of these projects, or they will have to economize by 
increasing the average teaching load and by reducing the amount spent on ser- 
vices such as libraries or maintenance. Either the expansion of free research 
will be halted, or the time or facilities provided for this research will be 
more limited. 

The inclusion of indirect costs and a salary for the principal researcher 
in future Canada Council grants will not in itself change the Council's finan- 
cial contribution to research. If the Council's budget is not increased, it 
will reduce the number of projects which the Council can support. The competi- 
tion will be stiffer for the grants the Council does make. The university, 
however, will have no budgetary reason to restrict the number of such grants 
held by its faculty members and no budgetary reason to give any preference to 
contract or mission-oriented research projects. 

Another significant result of including salary and indirect costs in future 
research grants would be to give universities a larger role in planning and 
encouraging academic research at their institution. The amount of Canada 
Council research grants allocated to indirect costs and probably most of the 
amount allocated to salary for the principal researcher would go to the univer- 
sities. Universities which in the past had to meet these costs out of their 
budget would have funds available to meet the special needs of the institution. 
In its modest way, this would reward universities with high research standards 
and encourage them to invest in library or other research facilities to main- 
tain these standards. For those who are concerned about university autonomy, 


this would be a step in the right direction. 
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d. Support Programs 

In addition to doctoral fellowships and research grants, the Canada Council has 
contributed to a wide range of programs designed to foster or support research 
in the humanities and social sciences in Canada. A brief survey of these pro- 
grams will give a clearer impression of the contribution of the Canada Council 
to research in Canada and an idea of the wide range of activities which are 
intimately related to research. 

A major program of the Council is leave fellowships. These fellowships, in 
contrast to research grants, are primarily payments to an individual professor 
to free him or her for research. A leave fellowship, however, is by no means 
the equivalent of an annual salary; in 1976-77 it was worth a maximum of 
$10,000, plus up to $1,500 for direct research and travel expenses. It is fre- 
quently associated with a sabbatical, so that the fellowship and the sabbatical 
salary paid by the university equal or approach the professor's regular salary. 

The leave fellowship program is of special significance in the humanities 
and social sciences, where travelling to talk with other scholars or to study 
in libraries or archives is often essential, and where the writing usually 
requires a period of sustained, uninterrupted concentration. The value of this 
program is also suggested by the fact that over the years the humanities have 
always been awarded slightly more than half of these fellowships, even though 
the number of faculty in the social sciences is greater. Humanities professors 
have fewer opportunities for research contracts; the Canada Council's leave 
fellowship program helps to redress the balance. The Council has sharply 
increased its budget for this program, from $300,000 in 1965-66 to $1.3 
million in 1970-71, to $3.8 million in 1976-77. This rate of increase has more 
than kept pace with the growth in number of full-time faculty, especially in 
the 1970s, but it has not kept up with demand. In 1973-74, for example, there 
were 614 applications and 339 awards - a success rate of 55 per cent. In 
1976-77, the applications had risen to 808, but the awards nevertheless numbered 
378, for a success rate of 47 per cent. Even this was an improvement over 
1975-76, when the success rate was 41 per cent. 

The Canada Council also administers programs which may be seen as a con- 
tribution to the network of scholarly communications referred to in the previous 


chapter. Canadian scholars need the opportunity to travel to academic 
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conferences, and Canadian institutions in turn must organize and act as host 
to some of these conferences. These are difficult programs to administer. 
There is no objective test to establish the benefits to scholarship of attend- 
ing such conferences, and so there is no easy way to decide what proportion of 
the Council's funds should be allocated to these programs. The Council has 
never allocated more than 3.5 per cent of its budget to travel and conferences; 
in 1975-76, this had declined to 2 per cent or a total of just over half a 
million dollars. 

The aid to publication, in contrast, is a program which has grown in rela- 
tive importance. No research project is completed until its results have been 
made available to other scholars, and publication is the major form of scholarly 
communication. Neither scholarly articles nor scholarly books command a vast 
reading audience, and limited sales combined with spiralling editorial and 
printing costs have threatened the survival of established academic journals 
and inhibited the publication of scholarly books. The publication program of 
the Canada Council has aided established journals, encouraged the emergence of 
new journals, and subsidized the publication of a wide range of major monographs 
and books. The cost of the program rose from $138,000 in 1965-66 to $500,000 
in 1970-71, to $1.9 million by 1976-77. Even this increase may not have been 
enough to balance the increases in faculty numbers and publication costs. 

The publications program isnow being seriously questioned, not because there 
are any doubts about the need for the results of scholarly research to be com- 
municated, but because the traditional forms of publication are so slow and 
costly. 

The Canada Council is also supporting research in the humanities and 
social sciences by other means. For some years it provided grants to university 
libraries for the acquisition or strengthening of special collections. Even 
$1 or $2 million per year had little impact on total library acquisitions in 
Canada. There was also the impression that universities, affected by budgetary 
constraints, were inclined to reduce their library allocations for libraries 
which had a Council grant. The program was dropped when the Canada Council 
experienced severe budgetary constraints. The Council is still prepared to 
give some financial assistance for the acquisition of unique collections, but 


no grants have been made under this program in recent years. 
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The Canada Council also offered a few postdoctoral fellowships for some 
years. These fellowships are well-established in the natural sciences where, 
it is argued, the productive years are the early years of a scientific career; 
freeing promising young scholars from teaching responsibilities gives them 
an opportunity to make original contributions to knowledge. It is not 
surprising that humanists and social scientists should advocate postdoctoral 
fellowships in their disciplines, especially at a time when so few university 
appointments are Seatienig There is no evidence, however, that this immediate 
postdoctoral period is the period of original creativity in the humanities 
or social sciences. In practice, the PhD graduates who are offered university 
posts usually accept the offer. The postdoctoral fellowships are most likely 
to go to candidates without a university appointment and who see the fellowship 
as a means of improving their qualifications as candidates for future appoint- 
ments. The Canada Council terminated this program in 1975. 

The Canada Council has also experimented with fellowships at the MA level. 
In its early years, when graduate studies in the humanities and social sciences 
in Canada were still emerging, it offered both MA and PhD fellowships. The 
MA program, however, remained small and in the mid-60s, when some provinces had 
established MA fellowship programs, the program was terminated. By 1972, 
however, there was growing concern that many outstanding students seemed to have 
decided against graduate studies because the prospects of a university career 
were not encouraging and had opted for a job or professional training. The 
MA scholarship program was designed to encourage the best of these students 
to continue their academic studies. The difficulty has been to identify those 
students who have the academic qualifications and a commitment to an academic 
career. In 1975-76 the amount allocated to the program amounted to $650,000, 
although the total number of MA scholarships was unchanged from the previous 


year. 


é. Regtonal Impact 

Receiving most of its funds from the federal pee enmen the Canada Council 
cannot ignore the regional or cultural implications of its programs and, within 
its various programs, has opted for a limited role. It does not directly 


solicit applications from individuals or groups; nor does it establish quotas 
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for discipline or other categorics. Eligibility is determined by the details 
of the program, but within these limits the initiative must come from the 
applicants, and the successful candidates are selected on the basis of aca- 
demic merit by academic juries or appraisers. The Council, however, has 
recognized that these procedures might favor one region or one group, and from 
time to time it has monitored the regional distribution of its awards and the 
distribution among disciplines. If there had been major discrepancies, it can 
be assumed the Council would have modified its procedures to compensate the 
less favored region or discipline. 

The Council has never deemed it necessary to provide this compensation. 
There have been differences between regions and disciplines in the past, but 
in the judgment of the Council these have never been serious enough to justify 
modification of existing procedures. A study prepared in 1969 did suggest that 
Ontario was receiving a disproportionate share of Council funds: in 1966-67 
over half the doctoral fellowships and 45 per cent of the research grants went 
to Ontario. To a large extent this could be explained by the high proportion 
of doctoral students enrolled in Ontario universities and by the number of 
faculty in Ontario; the success rate of the Ontario applicants for research 
grants in that year was higher than for any other region, but the success rate 
of applicants for doctoral fellowships from Ontario was actually below the 
national average. Seven years later, in 1973-74, the discrepancy had virtually 
disappeared. Over half the doctoral fellowships were still awarded to students 
at Ontario universities, but the success rate there was lower than for any 
other region. The percentage of research awards going to Ontario declined 
slightly to 43 per cent, but the success rate was only a few decimal points 
above the national average. For both programs it could be said that the 
system of awards by academic juries or by academic appraisers did not show any 


Significant regional bias. 


5. The Funding of Research by Universities 

No discussion of the funding of research in Canada would be complete without 

a discussion of allocation of funds by universities. Canadian universities are 
financed mainly by public funds, with some additional money coming from student 


fees and a relatively small amount from endowments, donations and contracts. 
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Each university, however, has considerable leeway in determining how these funds 
should be spent. It may allocate some money specifically for research. Other 
funds which are considered part of the instructional budget may support re- 
search activities, because these activities are inseparable from teaching. 
Statistics on the universities' financial contribution to research are almost 
nonexistent. We can do no better than arrive at approximate estimates of the 
amount of money involved and the proportion which is allocated to the humanities 
and social sciences. 

The total operating revenue of Canadian universities in 1971-72 was $1.2 
billion. Of this amount, just over $1 billion, or 77 per cent, came from 
government sources. The largest single item was the sum of the various pro- 
vincial grants which, in most cases, were based on a formula linked to enrolment. 
Under the Fiscal Arrangements Act of 1967, however, the federal government 
agreed to reimburse the provincial governments for one-half of their expenditures 
on postsecondary education. This agreement was extended to 1977, although since 
1972 the total increase in the federal share for any single year has been 
limited to 15 per cent of the preceding year. There is no need to go into the 
details of the agreement. 

Beginning in March 1977, the Fiscal Arrangements Act was replaced by an 
agreement called Established Programs Financing. Under the Fiscal Arrangements 
Act the federal government had no direct control over the programs and curricula 
of the individual universities. It gave general encouragement to provincial 
governments to invest in postsecondary education by defraying half the costs, 
although even this was modified in 1972 by the federal limit on expansion to 
15 per cent per annum. Under the new Established Programs Financing, almost all 
direct federal influence on university financing is eliminated. Taking 1976-77 
as the base year, the federal government has agreed to provide approximately 
half of its postsecondary fiscal transfer by transferring additional income tax 
points and the other half by a per capita grant which will increase with any 
increase in the Gross National Product. Federal funds, in other words, will no 
longer be tied to the level of provincial payments to universities. In the 
words of the Prime Minister, "...in mature schemes like hospital insurance, 
postsecondary education and medicare, we are in a sense gambling that the pro- 


vinces will want to continue to be deeply involved and that they will not go 
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back on the high standards of service which have been established over the past 
decade and a half in Canada in those three prereette. For the next five years - 
the term of this agreement - the federal government will not be sharing univer- 
sity costs directly and will not be providing financial incentives to expand or 
even to maintain the existing level of university services. 

The provincial control over university incomes extends beyond provincial 
grants. Student fees, which produced just under 12 per cent of university 
revenues in 1975-76, are also sensitive to provincial pressures. In most pro- 
vinces, government policy is to minimize the financial barriers to higher 
education, and this has meant keeping fees low. Fees were eliminated entirely 
in Newfoundland; other provinces, such as Ontario, have effectively determined 
fee structures by linking fees with provincial grants in determining university 
revenues. The proportion of university income attributable to student fees 
has steadily declined over the last decade. 

There are many constraints on university administrators. Student prefer- 
ences affect the courses offered and the planning of programs. Faculty and 
support staff salaries are influenced by salary contracts at other universities 
or by wages offered by alternative employers. A certain level of library acqui- 
sitions is required to maintain academic respectability. Provincial governments 
are increasingly regulating the establishment of new professional schools or 
new PhD programs. Within these limits - which also exist in other enterprises, 
public and private - the universities do make significant decisions about the 
allocation of their funds. These decisions determine, among other things, how 
much of the university budget is to be spent on research. 

Most universities now allocate specific amounts for research. This money 
is usually distributed to meet the direct research costs of faculty members - 
travel, typing, research assistants - and a preference may be given to younger 
professors or for the initial or final stages of a project. The university is 
the appropriate level for administering these small grants, and the need for 
such support seems beyond question. At most universities, the amount directly 
allocated to research is so limited as to be almost negligible. If this con- 
stituted the universities' major contribution to research it would be a dismal 
record. 


The major contribution of universities to research is indirect. Libraries 
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and laboratories and support staff make research possible. A professor's 
salary is a contribution to research, if the professor devotes part of his time 
to research. Much of the research performed in Canada, it will be remembered, 
is performed at Canadian universities, which constitutes their major investment 
in research. 

This does not mean that universities can accurately measure the amount 
spent on research. For example, a decision on the average number of classroom 
hours for a professor will affect the amount of his research. Who can determine, 
however, how much of his time outside the classroom is used to prepare his 
course and how much can be attributed to research? It is possible to estimate 
the cost to the university of reducing the average teaching load by one hour, 
but it is not possible to claim such a cost as an investment in research. 
Decisions affecting faculty workloads and salaries and decisions on capital 
construction, library acquisitions and support staff will all have some impact 
on research. Until the amount of research can be measured, or until we can 
agree on some arbitrary distinction between research and teaching, we cannot 
measure the university investment in research. 

Statistics Canada has attempted to estimate university expenditures on 
research and development. The margin of error may be considerable, but the 
figures are some indication of the scope of university-funded research in Canada. 
In 1970, for example, out of a total of just over $1 billion spent on research 
and development, $185 million or 17.7 per cent came from university budgets. 

By 1974, the total spent on research had risen to $1.5 billion, and the univer- 
sity contribution had risen to $284 million, or 18.7 per Sore If we are to 
rely on these figures, one dollar out of every six spent on research and 
development in Canada came out of Canadian university budgets. 

The assumptions on which these estimates were based are revealing, because 
they explain how these totals were reached and illustrate how difficult it is 
to isolate research from other university activities. Statistics Canada began 
by estimating the direct payments to universities from federal and provincial 
governments and from private sources for research and development, to arrive 
at the "total direct costs of sponsored research." It then resolved the debate 
over indirect costs by accepting the United States National Science Foundation 


(NSF) estimate that indirect costs amounted to 41 per cent of the direct costs 


of sponsored research. The estimate of the cost of nonsponsored research also 
involved some sweeping assumptions. Statistics Canada had to rely on the 
universities' estimates of their expenditures on "instructional and nonsponsored 
research," and then, again relying on National Science Foundation estimates, 
assumed that 16 per cent of these expenditures could be classified as the total 
direct and indirect costs of nonsponsored research. The estimated total 
expenditure on research and development at Canadian universities then became 

the sum of these estimated costs of sponsored and nonsponsored research. 

It is not a criticism of Statistics Canada to say that many of the 
assumptions and estimates on which these final figures are based are arbitrary. 
Not everybody would agree, for example, that the NSF percentages are realistic 
for Canada. All estimates will appear arbitrary until precedents are accepted 
or there is a consensus on what percentages are to be used. It is not the fault 
of Statistics Canada that there is no clear distinction between research and 
teaching at universities. 

Even if we could agree on the total university expenditures on research, 
we would still want to know how the money is divided between faculties and 
disciplines. Do universities, like governments, spend the largest portion of 
their research funds in the natural and life sciences rather than in the humani- 
ties and social sciences? To the extent that the universities absorb the 
indirect costs of research contracts and research grants, their contribution 
to the natural and life sciences will be significantly larger because the bulk 
of the contracts and grants are in these areas. What of research that is not 
externally sponsored and is financed entirely out of the universities' budgets? 
Do universities act as a balance wheel and compensate for the lack of outside 
sponsors for research in the humanities and social sciences? 

The evidence is inconclusive. We have seen no formal statements of 
university research policy in which this countervailing approach is stated. At 
the same time, however, faculty members are usually expected to apply to external 
sponsors and to rely on university funds only as a last resort. The greater 
availability of external research funds in the natural sciences may mean there 
are at least more applicants from the humanities and social sciences for 
university support. 


A study conducted by this Commission lends some support to this hypothesis. 
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Some Ontario universities provided data on the sources of research grants and 
the disciplines to which these grants were awarded for 1973-74. Almost 90 per 
cent of the research grants from government sources went to the natural and 
medical sciences; 9.7 per cent went to the social sciences and 0.9 per cent to 
the humanities. Research grants from business and other private sources showed 
even more preference for the natural and medical sciences: 92.8 per cent com- 
pared to 6.9 per cent for the social sciences and 0.1 per cent for the humani- 
ties. In contrast to these distributions, the universities allocated 78.6 per 
cent of their research funds to the natural and medical sciences, 14.2 per cent 
to the social sciences and 6.3 per cent to the humanities. The lion's share 
still goes to the sciences, but at least a larger proportion of university 
research grants goes to the social sciences and humanities than of the grants 
awarded by governments or Beane geen 

These statistics also show the special importance of university research 
grants for the humanities. The proportion of government and private research 
grants going to the humanities, on the basis of this Ontario study, is less than 
1 per cent, compared with 6.3 per cent for university grants. If we take only 
the total grants to the humanities and social sciences, less than 10 per cent 
of this portion of the government and private research grants went to the 
humanities, while for the university grants almost 30 per cent went to the 
humanities. Only the Canada Council, which has allocated over 40 per cent of 
its research grants to this area, shows a greater bias in favor of the 
humanities. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that the data we have on the fund- 
ing of research by Canadian universities is sketchy and incomplete. Without 
question, these universities contribute significantly to research. There are 
the direct research grants to faculty members, which we have been discussing. 
Probably much more important is the contribution through faculty salaries. 

These salaries, which constitute a large proportion of the total university bud- 
get, cover the time the faculty member devotes to research as well as to teaching. 
If "about a third of the ordinary working hours of a professor must be devoted 

to research or the equivalent form of scholarship, if he is to be a good teacher," 
as one Commission contended, this university investment in research amounts to a 
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of this aid to research. Universities also meet the indirect costs of unspon- 
sored faculty research as well as much of sponsored faculty research. It is not 
possible to produce accurate figures, but the university contribution to research 
is certainly important. The university contribution to research in the social 
sciences and, even more, in the humanities is especially significant because 
universities allocate a larger portion of their research funds to the humanities 
and social sciences than do governments or private sponsors. 

This characteristic of university research funding acquires a special 
significance in the light of some recent trends. We have already remarked on 
the tendency of governments to increase their control over the subject matter 
and orientation of university research for which they pay directly. At the same 
time there are strong financial incentives for universities to favor contract 
research, because contracts are more likely to cover faculty salaries and 
indirect costs. These trends threaten to limit the funds which universities 
will be able to allocate to free research in the future. Any reduction in 
university research funds will weigh most heavily on research in the humanities 


and, to a lesser extent, in the social sciences. 


6. The Financial Contribution of Faculty and Students to University Research 
Faculty members and graduate students do not normally contribute directly to the 
costs of university research. In some circumstances, they contribute indirectly 
by foregoing potential income in order to do their research. This is an 
economic cost not easily calculated but nonetheless real. 

Professors forego income if they opt for research which brings no incre- 
ment in salary, instead of conducting research under a contract in which the 
researcher is paid for the time devoted to the project. In some disciplines, 
such as English, the opportunity for research contracts or consultants’ fees is 
rare, and so the loss of income is hypothetical. For economists or sociologists, 
however, the choice may be quite explicit. This loss of potential income may 
not be significant; a researcher may find adequate compensation in being able 
to define his own research project or in the status which independent research 
may bring to him among his colleagues. However, this indirect cost is not 
associated with contract research. As long as this distinction between free and 


contract research continues, prospective faculty members will have a financial 
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incentive to opt for those disciplines where contracts for research and fees 
for consultants are more common, and researchers will have a financial incentive 
to opt for contract rather than independent research. 

The indirect financial contribution of the graduate student is a special 
case. Many students are employed part-time as research assistants, working on 
the research project of a member of the faculty. This research may be a 
rewarding experience for the student, but it is probable he will be paid less 
than a nonstudent would be paid to do the same work. The difference may be 
seen aS a payment by the student for the training he is receiving as a graduate 
student. In some cases, however, the training benefits may be minimal, and 
thus the difference is an involuntary contribution by the student to the cost of 


the research project. 


7. Conclusion 
In our introduction to this chapter on the financing of university research we 
stressed the complexity of the present pattern. Research funds come from a 
variety of sources - government departments and agencies, private enterprise, 
universities, faculty and students. These funds may be earmarked, directly or 
indirectly, for research in the natural sciences, the medical sciences, the 
social sciences or the humanities. They may be intended for research within a 
government department or agency, research by private enterprise or research at 
a Canadian university. The payments may be in the form of a contract, a grant 
or a fellowship and may or may not include indirect costs and the salary of 
the principal researcher. The present level of research funding is the unstable 
result of decisions made in different institutions for often unrelated reasons. 
There are many advantages to this system. The diversity of funding 
agencies means a wider range of research opportunities; researchers in the 
humanities, for example, would probably have almost no research support if the 
Canada Council and the universities did not have research funds. At the same 
time, individual agencies can stimulate research in an area of special interest 
to them by offering incentives in the form of research facilities or research 
contracts. The system may be complex and confusing, but it has shown a remarkable 
capacity to expand as the demand for research has developed and to contribute 


to human knowledge and to the application of this knowledge. 
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The system, however, has obvious disadvantages. There is no single 
planning agency and no agency to coordinate the various funding and research 
institutions. There is, therefore, the likelihood of repetition and duplication, 
of the wasteful investment in or neglect of researchers and research facilities. 
In part this can be seen as the necessary cost of a flexible and potentially 
innovative system. A more integrated and coordinated system might be less effi- 
cient in the long run, because it might provide fewer opportunities for the 
unorthodox and the eccentric. 

We will not be proposing any dramatic changes in the existing system of 
financing university research in Canada. We have already drawn attention to 
some trends which we find disturbing. We believe, for example, that governments 
are tending to exercise more control over university research which they pay 
for directly, to ensure that the research is related more or less directly to 
the social problems in which they are interested. This is of special concern 
in the humanities and social sciences, because many disciplines seem to have no 
immediate relevance to these problems and because the emphasis on applied 
research tends to deflect attention from the interest in social values and social 
criticism which is an aspect of research in the humanities and social sciences. 
The Canada Council, and now the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council, 
are committed to the broader interests of research and scholarship in this area, 
but the relative decline in the Council's budget compared to other federal 
agencies which fund research in the social sciences and humanities is one indi- 
cation of the shift in federal funding toward oriented research. 

The universities have also shown a special concern for research in the 
human sciences. Again, recent trends are disturbing. University budgets are 
being severely restricted. As a consequence, universities are finding it more 
difficult to pay the indirect costs of research projects and prefer research 
contracts and grants which reimburse them for these costs. The net result is 
a handicap for much of the research in the human sciences, where such contracts 
are unusual. 

The broad outlines of the present system of financing university research 
may not require any drastic modifications, but within this system some changes 
are needed if research in the human sciences is to be adequately supported in 


the future. 
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Table VI, 5 3 
Occupational distribution of male doctoral 
degree holders according to human sciences 


discipline of study, Canada, 1973 “# 









%Z of male PhDs 


per discipline 


; Next largest or largest 
who are univer- 


Site eeachers occupation per discipline 


; type of occupation . 
(* indicates this VA (aye 


(* indicates this is the 







pacts a: is the largest 


































































( selected) occupation ) Sop GENS Gg Lees) ee 
Classics F2A0 * Administrators in teaching eZ 
English 87.0 x Administrators in teaching 4.6 
French 69.4 x Administrators in teaching 12.9 
Other modern 
languages 76.4 * Writers and Editors G2) 
History 77.0 * Administrators in teaching 4.8 
Linguistics 80.1 x Administrators in teaching (6) 4.8 
Philosophy 60.4 * Administrators in teaching 9.0 
Religious studies 28.8 Ministers of religion os 39.1 
Sub-total : 

Humanities GZ 15.6 
Sub-total( excluding 
religious studies) 7.0 
Anthropology -0 * Anthropologists 4.2 
Business Adminis. (1) 63.6 * Industrial engineers 9.1 
Economics (2) 58.0 * | Economists 1356 
Geography 80.8 * | Geographers Bate) 
Law 30.9 Lawyers * B32 
Political Science (3 W258) * Administrators in teaching (7) Sf 
Psychology (4) 66.0 * Psychologists LS 
Sociology (5) 23 * | General managers Pests 
Sub-total :Social Sc 65.2 LO 
TOTAL 72.0 1537, 
TOTAL (excluding 
religious studies) 80.6 Tab sat 


# Occupation or job of longest duration in the last twelve months; degree is last highest 
earned degree. 

(1) Excludes accounting 

(2) Excludes agricultural economics 

(3) Excludes public administration 

(4) Excludes clinical and educational 

(5) Includes demography but excludes criminology 

(6) Tied with translators 

(7) Tied with government administrators 

SOURCE : Statistics Canada, in conjunction with Ministry of State for Science and Technology, 


Post-Censal Highly Qualified Manpower Survey, 1973, Table 17. 
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TABLE VI. 9 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF RESEARCH GRANTS AhkAPDED BY THE CANADA COUNCIL 


BY FIELD AND DISCIPLINE IN 1966-67 AND 1973-74 


Field/Discipline ~| Number of Awards Amount of Awards($) 


of Study 1966-6741 1973-746 1966-6742) 1973-7443) 


Archeology 33,212 272,128 

Classics 11,280 62.774 

101,487 609,451 

60,668 281,339 

33,343 204,638 

Other Modern Languages 36,910 83,070 

Linguistics . 6%, 289 291,102 
Fhilosophy Loa hale ct aelent et ee 3059502 ee ASG ZOrN 
385/48 6R eee Sau ales 

309 , 685 

386,055 

1S3, 702 

57,607 

Political Science 478,912 

Psychology 702,441 
Sociolog ay J Bea Rspy S435 
Sub-Total: Social Se, ore ee ep mlOlou te Vole SPINS CL FUL 

Sub-Total: Humanities & 889,852 4,307 ,868 

Soctal Sc. 
Others (unspecified)* 506,366 554, 340 





Total 889 ,852 4,862,208 


+ 


* Includes fine arts, mathematics, and architecture. 


Source: (1) Canada Council, The Canada Council Programme of Research Grants: 
Analysis for 1965/66 to 1968/69. Prepared by Dr. W. P. Hettich, 
Ottewa 1969. Table 1.1 


(2) Ibid. fable 1.2 
(3) 


- Lased on data prepared by Research 
and Analysis: Section of the Canada Council, May 1974. 
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Notes 


Senate Special Committee on Science Policy, A Science Policy for Canada, 
VOl7 1, (Ottawa, L970), Table 7, p. 132. 


Ibid., Table 5, p. 128. The figures apply specifically to the natural 
sciences but the distribution would not be significantly changed by the 
inclusion of figures for research in the human sciences. 


iisulel ; Ueda 4), jes dae. 
ibid; pp. 1 29=130% 


Table VI-1: "Total federal government expenditures on research and develop- 
ment in the human and the natural sciences, by performer, 1970-71 to 1976- 
77", Statistics Canada, unpublished data. Business enterprises also lost 
ground during this decade, declining from 23.2 per cent to 18.7 per cent, 
with most of the increases in research expenditures going to research in 

the federal government. 


OECD, The Research System, vol. 3, Canada-United States. General Conclusions, 
(Paris, 1974), pp. 17-54. 


OECD, Science Resources: Newsletter #1, September 1976, pp. 5-14. 


Table VI-7: "Provincial (selected) and federal expenditures on scientific 
activities in the human sciences, by activity, 1974-75", Statistics Canada, 
unpublished data. The provincial total was arrived at by doubling the total 
expenditures for the provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the only provinces for which such information was available. 


Table VI-3: "Federal government expenditures for scientific activities in 
the human and natural sciences, by activity, 1970-71 to 1976-77", Statistics 
Canada, unpublished data. 


Table VI-3: "Federal government current expenditures on scientific activi- 
ties in the human sciences, by department (selected), 1970-71 to 1976-77", 
Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table VI-2: "Federal government expenditures for scientific activities in the 
himen ana natural sciences, by activity, 1970-71 to 1976-77", Statistics 
Canada, unpublished data. Capital expenditures are even more heavily weight- 
ed in favor of the natural sciences. 


Table VI-l: "Total federal government expenditures on R & D in the human 
and natural sciences, by performer, 1970-71 to 1976-77", Statistics Canada, 
unpublished data. 
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The interests of the sponsor and the broader ones of the discipline are not 
as unrelated as these procedures imply. If the researcher could participate 
more directly in the formulation of the project, most contracts would better 
reflect the interests of the discipline without sacrificing the interests of 
the sponsor. For a fuller discussion of the relationship between the 
researcher and the sponsor, see Section Two, Chapter VII. 


Table VI-4: "Federal government payments to Canadian universities for 
scientific activities in the human and natural sciences, by department 
(selected), 1970-71 to 1976-77", Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table VI-4: "Federal government payments to Canadian universities for 
scientific activities in the human and natural sciences, by department 
(selected), 1970-71 to 1976-77", Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Proceedings of Senate Committee on Science Policy, December 15, 1976. 
Table VI-6: "Comparison of arts and human sciences grant budgets of the 


Canada Council, 1958-59 to 1976-77", based on data supplied by the Canada 
Council 


See Table VI-8: "Research funds, UBC, 1970-71 to 1974-75", from Report of the 


University of British Columbia Task Force. 


See Section Three for an in-depth discussion of the funding of university 
research in Quebec. 


See for example, the University of Montreal Report, p. 194, and Queen's 
University, A Commitment to Excellence, p. 66. 


The functions of the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council are 
defined in similar terms: "to promote and assist research and scholarship 
in the social sciences and humanities". 


The Canada Council, Second Annual Report, 1958-59, no. 155, p. 55. 


In 1976-77, for example, there were 1,340 awards compared to 1,387 in the 

previous year. In 1976-77, however, there were only 2,895 applications, a 
decline of almost 300 from the previous year; the success rate in 1976-77 

was actually slightly higher than the year before. 


See the comments of Queen's University Task Force on this point, A Commit- 
ment to Excellence, p. 45. 


Includes Killam awards, research grants, leave and research fellowships. 


An Exploratory Cost Analysis of Some Canadian Universities. The Report on 


the Study of the Costs of University Programs in Canada, published by AUCC 
(Ottawa, 1970) (mimeo), illustrates the difficulty of isolating the researcn 


from the teaching activities of faculty members. 
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John B. Macdonald et al., The Role of the Federal Government in Support of 
Research in Canadian Universities, prepared for the Science Council of 


Canada and the Canada Council, Special Study #7 (Ottawa, 1969), p. 138. 
TDid-s) PP. L20-136. 


LOLs pbs «lS. 
Stephen Peitchinis, Financing Post-Secondary Education in Canada (Toronto: 
Council of Ministers of Education of Canada, 1971), p. 280. 


Report of a Commission to the AUCC, Financing Higher Education in Canada, 
University of Toronto Press, 1965, p. 69. 
VOhNne be Macdonaldmety al, Op. (Olt. Da L443. 


"Overhead or indirect costs in university research," a study prepared by 
Ministry of State for Science and Technology (MOSST) in 1974. 


An Exploratory Cost Analysis of Some Canadian Universities (mimeo), pre- 
pared for AUCC in 1970, was an elaborate attempt to establish all university 


costs attributable to research. It broke down in part because faculty 
members could not - or would not - distinguish between time spent on re- 
search, time spent on preparation for teaching and time spent on super- 
vision of research. See Appendix III of report. 

A recent study, "Cotits indirects des activités d'enseignement et de 


recherche," prepared by a study group 
spent on a project by the researchers 
of the total costs and is the logical 


at Laval in 1977, argues that time 
is the most reliable single indicator 


basis for any formula to assess in- 


direct costs. 


See for example, Trevor Lloyd, "Geography: trends and patterns of graduate 
studies in recent years and future prospects," a discipline study prepared 
for our Commission in April, 1975. For a fuller discussion of the Canadian 
experience, see Max von Zur-Muehlen, Postdoctorals in Canada in the Mid- 
Seventies, Secretary of State, December, 1975 (mimeo). 


Press Conference, June 1976, cited in University Affairs, February 1977. 


"Total federal government expenditures on R & D in the human 
1970-71 to 1976-77", Statistics Canada, 


Table VI-1: 
and natural sciences, by performer, 
unpublished data. 


Based on a Commission survey of a selected group of Ontario universities for 
1973-74. Data collected by the UBC task force give some support to this 
analysis. The UBC study did not include the natural sciences but it did 
show that over the period 1970-71 to 1974-75, the university research grants 
accounted for approximately 19% of the total grants to UBC faculty in the 
humanities and the social sciences. The Ontario universities grants in 
1973-74 amounted to only 7.2% of the total grants in the humanities and 
social sciences in that year. In each case, however, approximately 30% 


39. 


40. 


of this amount went to the humanities and 70% to the social sciences. 
(Based on Table II of UBC Task Force Report). 


Table VI-9: "Number and amount of research grants awarded by the Canada 
Council by field and discipline in 1966-67 and 1973-74". 


Report of Commission on Development of Graduate Programs in Ontario 
Universities (Spinks Report), Toronto, 1966, p. 48. 


VII JUSTIFICATIONS OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


In the Introduction, we implied that the idyll initiated in several countries 
during World War II between science and the decision-makers of the social, 
economic and political sectors was coming to an end. 

Scientists are discovering that the time is gone when governments, social 
and economic bodies, and research assistance councils readily funded the growing 
requirements of scientific research. The limited research funds granted these 
last few years are certainly due a good deal to stagflation, which prevails in 
the industrial countries of the Western World. If it was only a matter of un- 
favorable economic circumstances, the period of austerity for research would end 
when the current economic crisis is over. However, there are other reasons, 
more permanent and greater in scope (which we will discuss in this section), that 
partly explain this recent turn of events. 

This is what Jean-Jacques Salomon stated at the Saint-Paul-de-Vence 
Conference: 


There is not just uneasiness in the scientific community... between researchers 
and society... but also a revolt of the researchers with regard to the end that 
they serve willy-nilly, and even more so with regard to a social function that 
would reduce their role to mere technicians serving the authorities or authority 
that be... It was still possible before to have a clear conscience since science 
was only concerned with itself and with the aims it promoted and pursued... 
Today, however, it is most difficult to dissociate the aims of science from 
other aims that are often foreign to its search for truth, ideals and perhaps 
even mythology, and from research that is entirely separate from social and 
political concerns. That science is now so burdened it not only makes us think 
but also incites us to act.t 


The observations of the OECD on the organization of research in the United 
States are akin to the more general remarks of Jean-Jacques Salomon: 


The relationships established since World War II in the United States between 

the authorities and science appeared not so very long ago (...) exemplary and 
unclouded... The idyll is over. Budget constraints and changing priorities have 
broken the alliance that had assured the joint mobilization of science and politi- 
cal institutions in attaining common goals. The institutional disruptions that 
have reduced the involvement of scientists in decision-making have increased 
among many of the latter the feeling of a complete break with the past. Increased 
government expenditures as a result of the energy crisis could allow certain 
scientific and technical programs to develop, but the period of privileged 
relationships between the scientific community and the government is clearly 
over... these orientations are not without meeting considerable resistance since 
they always tend to limit autonomous organizations. Generally speaking, the 
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self-determination itself of scientific communities and institutions is directly 
threatened insofar as the political authorities require that research activities 
serve their own priorities. 


In Canada today, the overall situation is similar to that in Europe and 
particularly in the United States. The funding constraints of the past few years 
have forced university researchers to adapt. Beyond the simple question of costs, 
there is the matter of revising the order of research aims that has prevailed for 
the last 35 years. This revision is necessary and will have positive effects for 
the researcher and for science as long as it produces constructive reactions. 

We have noted many doubts and concerns among those we questioned in the 
universities and in governments. There is a tendency to fall back on safe posi- 
tions for the simple reason that these are familiar. Some confine themselves to 
expressing indignation at the problems they face in their work and demand that 
the federal and provincial governments increase their funding to research grant- 
ing bodies, particularly the National Research Council, the Medical Research 
Council and the Canada Council. 

Others feel that merely mentioning the role of research in graduate studies 
is sufficient to justify research. This is shifting the problem to another 
level, namely justifying graduate studies in relation to science and society. 
Furthermore, most research faculty consider that, in addition to contributing 
to the quality of graduate studies and to the training of researchers, their 
work is valuable to society. The only obligation they feel to justify their 
theories, methodologies, study purposes and research findings is toward the uni- 
versity administrations and their peers. Indeed, the controls of the university 
and their colleagues are quite acceptable to them, since there is a sort of 
secret complicity that considerably reduces the feeling of constraint. However, 
these relationships based on cooperation hardly encourage excellence and are a 
source of favoritism that rightly makes outsiders indignant. 

The relationships of research faculty with the funding authorities of public 
and private bodies are most tense in regard to mission-oriented and contract 
research. But even relationships with the officers of councils responsible for 
aid to free ressarch are becoming more difficult. The basic causes of this 
malaise are easy to identify: on the one hand, funders are concerned about 
research expenditures growing at too fast a rate; on the other hand, increased 


programming within governments enables the establishment of priorities; 
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consequently, research is no longer considered a privileged activity but merely 
an element of forecast for government officials. It is impossible, therefore, 
to fund all the types of projects, and choices must be made. But who is 
capable of making them? That is the crux of the problem. 

As research becomes more expensive, a kind of law of supply and demand 
develops. The researcher is beginning to realize he cannot offer just any pro- 
duct any time with the assurance that there will always be a buyer. Indeed, 
research contracts are becoming more precise and more demanding. Research 
faculty, whether they like it or not, are forced to justify their projects and 
even their methods of work. Faced with the prospect of no financial aid, they 
must undertake the research work proposed by the decision-makers without having 
a Say in its objective or orientation. 

Still others view these funding constraints in research as beneficial, since 
they give scientists the opportunity for a dual reassessment of their conception 
of research for the past 35 years, and the nature of the relationships they have 
maintained during this period of exceptional affluence with various governments. 

The problem now facing researchers can be formulated as follows: the 
limited government funds for research and the intention of governments to modify 
research orientations (an often declared intention in recent times) should 
result in an in-depth examination of the situation rather than in the harnessing 
of scientific research or the useless revolt of the most competent researchers. 
Such an assessment would enable research faculty and the bodies to which they 
are responsible, especially universities, to conduct a complete reevaluation of 
their activity and their responsibilities toward science and society. 

Unfortunately, dealing with the justification of research from this angle 
is often restricted to research in the natural and health sciences. Yet this 
situation applies just as much to the human sciences and has the same effects. 
Like their colleagues in the natural and health sciences, researchers in the 
human sciences have fewer research funds today than in former years; moreover, 
their funders tend to lay down conditions and set orientations that reduce their 
margin of liberty. 

Research granting organizations, public and private bodies and universities 
themselves intervene directly in the research process when funds are required. 


But they have no authority to intervene when the researcher does not need funds. 


Research could be freed from external controls that are too restrictive by 
a reduction in expenditures. In some.cases,the gains would offset the losses, if 
the researcher learned to work again with modest means. 

Under the present circumstances, any expensive university research - which 
is increasingly the case in the human sciences - will need to be justified more 
and differently to funding bodies than in the past. 

University researchers will increasingly need to advocate that a portion 
of the national budget continue to be provided for the development of research. 
They will have to justify their demands and compete with those of other groups 
seeking a share of public funds. They will mainly need to adapt to new condi- 
tions resulting from the establishment of research bodies within governments. 

Henceforth, science policy will become a rather minor element of national 
policy. Like all other social activities, research will be increasingly subject 


to the economic rule of the relative scarcity of public funds in relation to the 
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growing needs of all social groups and to the influence of increasingly "persuasive" 


pressure tactics used by some groups eager to get the largest possible portion 
of these funds. Research faculty will need to have organizations capable of 
securing the attention of decision-makers, if they wish to obtain the portion of 
funds to which they feel they have a right. 

In the present situation, university research expenditures are not the only 
source of concern. The overall expenditures of postsecondary education have 
grown exponentially for the last 15 years, the federal government's share alone 
exceeding $1 billion in 1973-74, or about 50 per cent of the overall funds. 

A curtailment operation is under way in the federal government and, conse- 
quently, in the provincial governments; all university operations are feeling 
the effects. The university is directly affected at two levels by the current 
discussions on public funds for university research: first, the subsidization 
of research from general operating funds and second, the extent to which the 
university intends to support research specifically. The growth of university 
research will depend, therefore, on the degree to which the lobbying conducted 
by the universities, their associations (e.g., the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada) and especially the provincial research organizations 
will be successful in influencing government decisions. 


Public opinion is another factor that increasingly affects government 
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decisions in allocating funds to scientific research. Whereas formerly the 
public perceived only the beneficial aspects of science and technology, it is now 
questioning the latter's value and their effects. Scientists must seek to deter- 
mine the reasons for this reversal of opinion and modify their research designs 
and methods accordingly. To achieve this end, the involvement of learned 
societies, their associations, the three scientific councils and the Science 
Council must be sought. 

We have stated the importance of university research for the university. 
Some consider this justification of research to be sufficient. It is a matter 
mainly of examining university research by taking into account the conditions 
for the advancement of science and the expectations of public and private bodies, 
the public and the councils providing aid to research. 

One must therefore examine the reasons for university research in such a 
manner that its main employer, the government, will continue to provide funds 
without imposing excessive constraints. For some, the mere fact of declaring 
that the major user of research is nowadays the government is to single out the 
first source of the problem. 

Given these conditions, a self-appraisal is required - even more so since 
human science research has just begun to develop. Is this type of research on 
the wrong track? Has it become a "luxury" which a society grappling with a 
serious economic crisis cannot afford? Or, can it be pursued only if it has 
enough useful and demonstrable "repercussions" or if it contributes to attaining 
predetermined "national" interests? 

University researchers must examine the same questions raised with growing 
insistence by granting bodies: "Why fund university research in the human 
sciences? What use has been made of earlier research findings? What end can 
they usefully serve today and in the near future?" 

In the following exposé, we will mention a certain number of arguments of 
university researchers aimed at proving that productive research must be free 
from any meddlesome control on the part of funders. This will be followed by 
the opposite arguments that scientific research should receive the financial 
aid it demands only if it is "relevant" and serves the "public interest". We 
will then point out the motives of those who adopt an entirely different position 


and who challenge research both in its premises and its findings. Finally, we 


will indicate the reaction of researchers and funders to these challenges. 

There are internal and external criteria for the justification of research. 
According to Alvin M. Weinberg, who makes this distinerion’” the internal cri- 
teria bear on the quality of the required effort. The following questions 
relating to these criteria can be raised: "Is the field ready for exploitation? 
Are the scientists involved in it of sufficient competence?" 

Weinberg writes that these criteria alone are not sufficient to justify 
research: 


It is not tenable to base our judgments entirely on internal criteria... Science 
must seek its support from society on grounds other than that the science is 
carried out competently and that it is ready for exploitation; scientists cannot 
expect society to support science because scientists find it an enchanting 
diversion. 


With respect to external criteria, Weinberg suggests three; the first of 
these, technological quality, is the easiest to perceive: 


Once we have decided, one way or another, that a certain technological end is 
worthwhile, we must support the scientific research necessary to achieve that end. 
It is not always easy to decide the technological usefulness of a piece of basic 
research. However, it is my belief that technological bolts from the scientific 
blue are the exception, not the rule, and that solving a technological problem 

by waiting for spinoff from an entirely different field is rather overrated. 


But according to Weinberg, the other two external criteria, scientific 
merit and social merit, are not as easy to discern: "scientific merit because 
we have given very little thought to defining it in the broadest sense; social 
merit because it is difficult to define the values of our society." Weinberg 
suggests nonetheless the following definitions: 


Scientific merit can perhaps best be defined by proposing that, other things 
being equal, that field has the most scientific merit which contributes most 
heavily to and illuminates most brightly its neighboring scientific disciplines. 


It is, however, the determination of the "Social merit or relevance of 
research in relation to human welfare and values" that causes the most difficulty. 
Yet, René Dubos states the following: 


It is also the most important because, in the end, our values shape our know- 
ledge, which in turn determines the quality of human life. Depending upon their 
professional experience, knowledge of human situations and judgments of value, 
individual scieiutists differ as to the areas of science which they consider to 
have greatest social merit.4 


We will draw from Weinberg's distinctions to help us develop our own line 


of argument. 


1. Internal Justifications 
One of the commonly used arguments in favor of unconditional aid to science is 
the following: "Is science not worth 3 per cent of the gross national Sew 
The argument is also presented as a paraphrase of the famous saying: "What's 
good for General Motors is good for the United States"; it is stated almost 
verbatim: "What's good for science is good for Eeoiee 

These arguments are too arrogant to be used intentionally by those who 
favor the complete autonomy of science. Furthermore, the arguments for the un- 
conditional autonomy of scientific research are better supported and apparently 


more convincing. 


a. Setence's Own Logte 

According to some scientists, the main driving force of research development is 
the structure of science itself, its own internal dynamic. J.W. Grove states 
the oabtcckaer 


The progress of science is governed, in large measure, by its own internal dynamic, 
not by public demand. Some fundamental science, certainly, is done in the know- 
ledge that it will have an application; but even when that is the case, that is 
not the motive for doing it, and never has been. The motive is always curiosity, 
curiosity about the marvelous and gorgeous frame of the world. 7 


We do not deny the importance of scientific curiosity in research. But 
other quite different motives also intervene, such as pursuit of power, vanity, 
ambition or even simply the need to work to earn a living. 

Personal motives are not the only factors that affect the design and imple- 
mentation of a scientific project. Internal and external stimuli exerted on the 
researcher are just as important. 

When this question is dealt with overall, we are led to conclude that 
scientists often have a great deal of room to manoeuvre. Thus, scientists them- 
selves often choose their research subject, and they can redefine the questions 
raised by others in relation to their objectives. 

More so and contrary to common belief, scientists often influence decision- 
makers rather than vice versa. For example, the series of discoveries that made 
the atom bomb technically possible did not result from a government "contract". 
And it is not the Defence Department of the United States that decided some day 
it wanted an atom bomb, and that requested its production by physicists. As 


noted by Jean-Jacques Salomon, it was on the contrary "Albert Einstein, the 
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scientist, who through an intermediary told Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
decision-maker, that such a bomb was possible. Science became henceforth a 
political act and a political problems The letter signed by Albert Einstein 
was written by two scientists, Enrico Fermi and Leo Szilard, and was transmitted 
to Roosevelt by businessman Alexandre Sachs, a friend of the president. This 
letter is dated October 1939. Yet, Einstein declared in early 1939 that he did 
not believe that "the release of atomic energy was possible in the near future". 
In this case, it was scientists and not the political authorities who forced 
the hand of one of the greatest scientists of all times. Roosevelt, the poli- 
tician, hesitated a long time before releasing funds and signing the documents 
that allowed the Defence Department to seek out solutions to the scientific and 
technical problems of applying Einstein's theory. According to Salomon, this 
historical act marks the beginning of the "new alliance" between science and 
politics. Science itself demanded and obtained this "new alliance" without 
realizing that, in so doing, it sharpened the appetite of this monster which, 
following World War II, became what President Eisenhower, in his last message to 
the American nation, labelled the "military-industrial queen we 

Conversely, it is a common thing to overestimate the ability of decision- 
makers to influence the assumptions and orientations of scientific research. 
Stalin and Soviet officals did everything, especially between 1929 and 1932, to 
kill "free" or "bourgeois" science. Yet, as noted by David Joravsky, except for 
genetic biology, science suffered very little from all the persecutions and 
interference to which scientists were subjected by one of the most totalitarian 
regimes history has ever noun: Leopold Labedz writes in the same vein that, 
well before the first Sputnik in 1957, science had great prestige in the Soviet 
Union. He states that even the "great purge" of 1937-38 had a beneficial effect, 
namely that of "freeing" the country of many of its most traditional scientists 
and Old Regime bureaucrats who were against science. The persecutions did not 
lead to a “flight from science", nor. did they —prompt scientists to engage in 
"Safe" research. Labedz adds, however, that the human sciences (called 
"general sciences" by the Soviets) were another exception along with genetic 
biology. Indeed, the persecutions were very harmful to these sciences,: and 
strict controls still continue nowadays to curb their development. 


These authors tend to indicate that government and other controls did not 
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prevent the normal development of science. In other words, science's own logic 
is such that no outside force can prevail against it. The progress of theory 
gives rise in itself to other theoretical developments: the application of 
theory raises in itself new theoretical questions. Theory responds to these 
questions according to its own inherent laws, and so forth. This argument, 
though valid for specific cases, is only half convincing. Indeed, it is the 
situation as a whole that would need to be considered. However, even the best 
analyst would not be able to measure the effect of the general "climate" or over- 
all social environment on the state of mind and orientation of scientists. 

Thus, we know what has become of biology, physics, chemistry and the other dis- 
Cciplines in the Soviet Union despite a hostile environment; but we will never 
know how they would have progressed in a favorable ear ieonnea eae As noted by 
the authors, the strict controls imposed on the human sciences did curb their 
development. In view of the particular characteristics of the theories of 

these disciplines, the researcher is more subject to the influence of the domi- 
nant ideologies. This unfortunate situation certainly affects us a great deal. 
What needs to be remembered here is that the human sciences seem more vulnerable 


to outside controls than the natural and health sciences. 


b. "Purtty" of Setence 
During World War II, science and politics actually formed ‘an alliance. Scientists 
had many reasons to agree with this and thus had few reservations; in fact, they 
often made the initial overtures. They do not want it said that science was 
taken over by politics. In the last 35 years, they have had profitable relation- 
ships with governments and private enterprise. However, they consider them- 
selves to have played the primary part in these relationships and not the leaders 
of public and private bodies. In their view, science is untouchable, and they 
themselves should determine the needs and orientations. If this position were 
rigorously maintained, science would be a true state within a state in the name 
of, "purity". And sometimes, “purity” of science is confused with “purity” of 
scientists - two very different realities! 

According to this argument, the researcher pursues a single objective - 
truth - and he fulfils his role properly only by remaining free from any outside 


interference. The absence of any control over the terms of the actual research 
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is assumed to be inconsequential since a true researcher cannot err.... And, if 
things do go wrong, then technology, the legitimate but "impure" child of 
science, is said to be to blame. Seen by some scientists as the "superior" form 
of knowledge and still by others as virtually infallible over the long kenmeee 
science would have, therefore, every right to claim this particular status of 
independence. To carry forward this line of thought, no subject could be studied 
outside of science, and no form of scientific inquiry should have any restric- 
tions, whether moral, humanitarian or otherwise. Even in the case of research 
on subjects as delicate as heredity and the human brain, or "internal security", 
and when conducted for reactionary or totalitarian governments, many researchers 
consider themselves the sole judges in the matter. According to a survey by 
Ladd and Lipset, this is truly the feeling of the great majority of American 
university teachers, whatever their disciplines and ideological tandeneies wee 

It would be hard to cite a better example of a creed to the "Republic of 
Science". 

Researchers who share these views will concede that the extent of existing 
research costs justifies the elaboration of a science policy; they consider, 
however, that science is too important to be left to politicians, businessmen, 
union leaders, the military or pressure groups and that science policy must come 
from researchers alone. In the present context, such an extreme stand is, in 
our estimation, untenable. 

Many researchers are fearful that outside influence will unlawfully 
encroach upon the traditional rights of researchers, and some have proposed that 
a "Declaration of the Rights of Science" be drawn wuaee This charter would be 
intended primarily for governments and major bodies that force researchers to 
prove at the outset their "loyalty" to the nation, to the business creed, etc., 
this proof sometimes even requiring that they take an ee 

In this period of inter-institutional relations that are often character- 
ized by competing forces and whose ethical dimension is often sloughed aside, 
such a charter of the rights of science could indeed play a useful role. Some 
of the forms of external intervention in scientific research much be condemned. 
This document, or any other such document, must set forth the ethical elements 
governing the conduct of researchers in their relationships with sponsors and 


funders. 
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We are opposed to the rigid and unilateral positions taken by researchers 
who portray themselves as "wise virgins”. Canadian researchers certainly have 
many reasons to be offended by the attitude and behavior of their counterparts 
in various bodies. However, they are not always as "pure" as they would have 
us believe. 

It is undoubtedly wrong to state, as is sometimes done, that researchers 
would do any work for money. However, their situation is such that they must 
give increasing attention to money matters. Nowadays more than formerly, 
"disinterested" science means "poor" science, and “useful" science means "rich" 
science. Researchers move with the times, and they naturally seek to make 
Maximum use of all the new technical and human resources available. These 
resources are often very expensive. If their work is to conform to today's 
requirements, they must opt for "rich" science. However, they run the risk of 
compromise in their relations with funding bodies, and their remarks on the 
"purity" of science thus become rather platonic. 

Officers of public bodies have made ambiguous, in fact totalitarian, state- 
ments concerning university research, and this has caused justifiable apprehen- 
sion among researchers. Since they hold the purse strings, they even say bluntly 
to researchers that they must learn to fall in line if they want grants. 
According to Jean-Jacques Salomon, this tendency is not peculiar to Canada: 


Shortly after World War II, the future of science became linked with that of the 
public powers: the question of the political use of scientific research is 
raised, therefore, in relation to the growing needs of research and the effect 
of its findings on political affairs. Science has become inseparable from poli- 
tics, which allow the former to develop; in addition, science closely partici- 
pates in decisions that determine the direction of politics. Even though the 
practice of "pure" science appears unchanged - i.e., research initiative and 
procedures are not subject in any way to directions unrelated to the curiosity or 
interest of those conducting the research - its choice of topics is made in the 
context of institutions, mechanisms, procedures and decisions over which it does 
not have sole control. The government of science may be more or less liberal, 
flexible or decentralized; in the final analysis, it always depends on the system 
of political decisions that assures its resources. 18 


Canadian university researchers did not hesitate to denounce the remarks 
made in 1973 by Mrs. Jeanne Sauvé, then Minister of State for Science and 
Technology: 


We look forward to a shift toward research on societal problems and away from 
ivory tower research with respect to government-funded activity... Some may 
argue that things are moving too fast but, if universities do not participate 
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in this wider opportunity to serve society, the government will continue to 
fund research at increasing levels in government laboratories or in cooperation 
with industry.19 


This statement by Mrs. Sauvé would not have drawn as many reactions if it 
had been made at another time and if it had not expressed the conviction of many 
federal and provincial bureaucrats. The indignation among university researchers 
may result from some of them having had a bad experience with mission-oriented 
research and from others who would willingly do such research if they were given 
the opportunity. 

Mrs. Sauvé's remarks were unwise and ambiguous. Were they based on the uti- 
litarian or "instrumentalist" conception of science that J.W. Grove quite rightly 
decouncess Or were they merely intended to tell researchers that they should 
increasingly take into account pressing social needs in their choice of research? 
We agree with the latter conception. In our estimation, the "purity" of science 
cannot be justified by an “ivory tower" approach but by the interdependency of 
a creative dialectic of new knowledge between the theories and the subjects 
studied. Why should the former Minister of Cultural Affairs, publically respon- 
Sible for an important activity sector, not have the right to give her opinion 
on the nature of the primary concerns of society? The validity of this position 
is based, however, on a complex distinction between science and the subject of 


scientific research, which requires some explanation. 


ec. Freedom of Chotce and Research Subject 
Like any other collective activity, scientific research is not conducted ina 
social vacuum. The university and researchers are accountable to the bodies 
and groups that make up society. There is nothing wrong with the fact that vari- 
ous social organizations indicate to researchers the sectors they consider im- 
portant and even reprimand them if they feel they are neglecting these sectors. 
However, it would be unacceptable totalitarianism if they sought to dictate 
methods and conclusions to researchers. After Stalinism and McCarthyism, there 
is some fear among researchers that this totalitarian mentality will infiltrate 
public bodies; they take a hard stand, therefore, against any external interven- 
tion, however Petes 

Researchers rarely deny society the right to examine research orientations, 
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these responsibilities and still respect the rules of science? They jealously 
prize their independence. Society wants them to be increasingly interested in 
social change, individual and collective rights, demography, regional disparities, 
pollution, urbanization, underdeveloped countries, sociopolitical institutions 

of industrially developed societies, bilingualism, etc. Researchers have no 
objection at all to being reminded of the importance of these questions ina 
society like Canada. They balk, however, at the vague argument of “national 
interest", which some politicians and technocrats raise since they themselves 
initially examine each of these questions scientifically. 

Though they admit that the decision-makers have a right to identify priori- 
ties, they consider their views as indicative and not imperative, since social 
objectives must not interfere with scientific requirements. One could cite, in 
fact, a long list of grotesque suggestions from decision-makers who were ill- 
advised on the facts or initial assumptions. 

Until recently, those grappling with choices were mainly researchers in the 
natural sciences. The "national interest" seemed to require that they focus 
their efforts on nuclear, spatial and military research; however, once their 
brief honeymoon was over with the bureaucrats of the defence departments of 
various countries, these researchers asserted that there were other equally 
valid questions - if not more so - concerning the progress of knowledge and the 
development of guricny Today's researchers in the human sciences have become 
as vulnerable - if not more so - to these kinds of demands, which are sometimes 
a form of insidious blackmail. 

Researchers advance a third argument to establish the autonomy of science: 
the normal development of knowledge requires that scientists alone define the 
subject matter of their research. Only the advanced state of theories and 
methodologies can enable an accurate choice of the areas of research. The acqui- 
sition of new knowledge is dependent upon the dialectic between theories and 
methodologies and the field of subjects. 

This type of reasoning runs counter to the conceptions of the managers of 
bodies that oversee or subsidize university research: university administration, 
other administrations, councils providing aid to research, pressure groups, etc. 
These bodies believe they have more or less the right to affect the choices of 


research areas. They believe that this does not victimize in any way the particular 
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approach of science. 

This is not the position of researchers, who demand the freedom to choose 
the subject to be studied and who wish to be accountable only to their peers. 

Any outside solicitation is considered taboo. Their duty is to adhere strictly 
to the rules of their respective disciplines. 

Stated as rigidly, these two conceptions are poles apart. In practice, 
however, the motives behind the choices of researchers are not always as pure as 
they indicate. Though the decision-makers may ignore the directions of science 
at any one time, they have no firm desire to oppose them in our séeietgase 

Science's own logic determines, often fortuitously, the subject of research. 
There are thousands of examples, from the rise of astronomy and physical engineer- 
ing in the 17th century to that of microbiology in the 19th and nuclear physics 
in the 20th century. Thus, the calculation of longitude, nuclear fission and 
the production of food from the cultivation of unicellular organisms have 
resulted fortuitously from theoretical applications based on the logic of science. 
At the same time, decision-makers consider these results valid for society and 
agree to provide assistance. 

The very opposite of this also occurs. According to Jean-Jacques Salomon, 
"all scientific policies are generated by war". In other words, an external 
force - usually a government - dictates to scientists the field of research 


they are willing to subsidize. This external force, therefore, directly inter- 











venes in the scientific logic, that is in the underlying theories and methodologies. 


One must be wary of confusing the "Subjects" of research with technology - 
that is, the application of science to achieve practical results. The choice of 
"subjects" is made at the start of the research, and technology comes in at the 
level of practical application. The debate on freedom of choice often results 
from this confusion; in this case, it is sterile. 

Researchers and decision-makers may confront one another concerning their 
respective rights to orient the choice of subjects to be studied, the former on 
the basis of the criterion of scientific reason and the latter on the basis of 
practical application in relation to the ends sought. 

These two conceptions are not diametrically opposite. Though "politically" 
inspired, the choices of decision-makers are not necessarily opposed to the 


development of theories and methodologies. They. are as valid in this case as 
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those of some researchers who are much more self-seeking than they would have 
us believe. 

Researchers find considerable justification in their work in the benefits 
they hope to get from their university and the scientific community generally: 
more rapid promotions, better salaries, greater prestige, etc. These objectives 
are legitimate, but it would be naive to take the word of researchers that they 
choose the subject of their study on the sole basis of scientific considerations. 
They do not always resist seeking more recognition from university administrators, 
their colleagues and society in general. 

It is sometimes stated that time is not important for university researchers 
and that they are guided by the rhythm of science. However, this ignores the 
constant pressures they face: research requiring an immediate start because 
of waiting assistants or students or because of a grant; progress reports on 
the research to be submitted to the funding bodies; the obsession that a grant 
will not be renewed; works that require completion and publication before they 
are totally "obsolete"; lengthy and often difficult negotiations with the publi- 
shers; and the constant fear of being overtaken by others. In short, researchers 
suffer from a chronic lack of time. The pressures do not come from the inherent 
constraints of research or science but from all the minor external problems 
they must solve as well and as quickly as possible to maintain their involvement 
in the development of knowledge. 

It is quite normal for these researchers to submit to these numerous exter- 
nal conditions. They are less justified in rejecting the suggestions of 
decision-makers, who urge them to study a given point, under the pious pretext 
of interference with the "natural" rhythm of science. 

Decision-makers perceive research time in relation to their own particular 
roles and interests. They consider themselves the legitimate interpreters of 
the needs that research can help to meet. In actual fact, they intervene most 
often to satisfy personal interests or in response to individual and group pres- 
sures. They in turn are indignant at the lack of response on the part of 
researchers. 

The conflict at this level between researchers and decision-makers results 
more from mutual misunderstanding than from incompatible objectives. A little 


more humility and generosity from the former and greater flexibility from the 
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latter would be sufficient to solve most disputes concerning the determination 
of research subjects. As a rule, the choices of neither one nor the other are 
better or worse. The particular circumstances around given concerns should be 
the determining factors. 

There is, however, a basic incompatibility between researchers and decision- 
makers whenever the latter intentionally or inadvertently propose research sub- 
jects unsuited to scientific method and logic, the only guarantors of the 
development of knowledge. Researchers must uncover and expose these cases as 
quickly as possible and follow their professional ethics, even if this entails 
noncompliance with external instructions. However, interference cannot always be 
easily determined. On this point, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
natural sciences and the human sciences. 

The theories and methodologies of the natural sciences are sufficiently 
developed to determine at what point the examination of a subject ceases to con- 
form with scientific logic. The reason for this discrepancy may be the lack of 
theories or methodologies, or simply the fact that in the current state of knowl- 
edge it would be premature or redundant to conduct a scientific study on a 
given subject. These sciences rarely need to justify their existence and orien- 
tations or their research subjects and findings. Discussion centres rather on 
the sharing of research areas between the university and other bodies such as 
nonuniversity institutions or the research departments of public and private 
bodies. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case for the human sciences. All researchers 
and decision-makers deplore the state of underdevelopment of the theories and 
methodologies of most of their disciplines. It is much more difficult, therefore, 
to determine the scientific repercussions of the research subjects chosen by 
researchers or those proposed by decision-makers. 

The assessment of the situation of theories and methodologies in the various 
human sciences is a matter of urgency. Some question their validity, especially 
bureaucrats, natural and health science specialists and even officers of the 
Canada Council and university administrators. 

One would think that the efforts of recent years would have reduced if not 
dispelled these concerns. But this is not the case. One of the reasons is the 
inability of the human sciences to deal with the many serious problems brought 


to their attention, whatever the criterion used to measure their work. 
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More than ever before, circumstances require that the merit of the theore- 
tical foundations of human science research be tested, the reasons for deficien- 


cies be determined and the means to correct the latter be identified. 


2. External Justifications 

According to Alvin M. Weinberg, it is difficult to justify university research 
in relation to the internal criteria of scientific activity. As we have seen, 
this difficulty extends to both the natural and the human sciences. 

But what about the three external criteria - scientific merit, technological 
merit and social merit - which, for Weinberg, more easily justify scientific 
research? The social Significance of scientific research must be determined 
in relation to each of these three criteria. While this can be done relatively 
easily in the natural sciences, it is much more difficult to do so in the human 


sciences. 


a. Setenttfte Mertt 
The natural sciences have no problem justifying to society their status as 
scientific disciplines. This is not the case with the human sciences. 

There is little research on the self-perception of researchers as scientists. 
In the last few years, universities, and to a lesser degree research granting 
bodies, have tried to develop - usually for practical reasons - quantitative 
and qualitative indicators of the scientific merit of studies conducted by 
research faculty: number and extent of research projects over a given period 
(volume and quality of publications, reports, manuscripts, research notes, 
articles and books); readership of the journal or publisher printing the works; 
number printed and sold; number and extent of quotations from a published work; 
number of reprintings, reproductions and translations; reputation of a printed 
work; prizes and honours received - these are all indicators to be weighed. 

Researchers refuse to acknowledge the merit of these indicators, which 
they view as the work of an ignorant bureaucratic intervention and an artless 
application of the discredited principle of "publish or perish". Many teachers 
even refuse to answer the many questionnaires received from various bodies. 

Granting bodies have been questioning research output for some time. Both 


the National Research Council and the Canada Council seek to make research grants 
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to the most appropriate individuals and for the most valid projects. The 
National Research Council is quite generous toward young researchers, to allow 
them to prove themselves; other researchers are assessed on the merit of their 
previous achievements. The Canada Council consults specialists from the disci- 
pline concerned to assess each project. 

The Canada Council is increasingly interested in the work carried out with 
the help of its research grants; to this end, it recently conducted a question- 
naire survey. The findings indicated that 85 per cent of those with research 
grants in 1969-70, 1970-71 and 1972-73 had, in 1975, at least one publication, 
article, paper, report or book resulting from their meseaventen 

As a whole, Canadian social science researchers do not seem to have done 
very well at the international level. Up to 1965, not a single research work by 
a Canadian social scientist was hailed as a major contereaveneo 

Compared with natural science researchers and based on a study in the United 
States quoted earlier, social science researchers do not appear unduly concerned 
about the scientific merit of their work or the potential development of knowl- 
edge from their own publications. 2/ As seen earlier, the manuscripts in the 
specialized social science journals are published several months later than 
those in the specialized natural science journals. 

This time lag is explained in part by the much greater quality of the 
natural science communication systems. Other factors must also be taken into 
account and explained, particularly the different attitudes of the editors of 
social science and natural science journals - the former are more concerned than 
the latter about form and style. What are the motives of the authors? According 
to this same study, 18 per cent of natural science authors choose their journal 
on the basis of rapid publication, but only 6 per cent of social science authors 
do so in relation to this criterion. The latter's primary concern is the 
readership of the journal, which is rarely the case for the former. 

The reasons for rejecting a manuscript are also different in the natural 
sciences and the social sciences. Rejections are rather rare (12%) for the 
former, and they are based mainly on the fact that the subject of the manuscript 
is not within the scope of the journal. Rejections are much more numerous (33%) 
for the social sciences, and they are based on actual content and the theories 


and methodologies used. 


We have identified the seemingly basic reason for the difference between 
the two situations. There are universally accepted scientific and methodological 
criteria in the natural sciences, while those in the social sciences are much 
more controversial. In the first case, it is much easier to evaluate concretely 
the contribution of a manuscript to the development of knowledge; this is less 
possible and less consciously sought in the second case. The considerable gap 
in the percentage of rejections can be explained partly by the differences in 
the quality of manuscripts and in the evaluation criteria of the journal editors. 
It is probable, however, that the reasons for publishing are not the same. In 
the natural sciences, a manuscript is considered above all as an ultimate com- 
ponent in the development of knowledge in a given sector, and it is made avail- 
able as quickly as possible to the scientific community whose members are seen as 
the true judges of the merit of the publication. In the social sciences, the 
opposite principle is applied at the outset: the merit of the manuscript is 
unknown, and it must be assessed before it is made available to the scientific 
community. The publication delays resulting from this are rather unimportant, 
Since there are in the social sciences no universally accepted systematic criteria 
for the development of knowledge. 

The authors explain these different conceptions as follows: 


One cannot help but interpret the data... as reflecting the eclectic nature of 
social science subject matter. As we have seen, social science authors and 
social science editors often disagree on the appropriateness of required revisions; 
the social science editorial process tends to concentrate heavily on the mecha- 
nics of the work, i.e., on statistical procedures and methodology; although 
social science lacks the theoretical framework of physical science, the reasons 
frequently given for rejection of social science manuscripts involve theoretical 
and interpretational problems; and although social scientists conduct various 
kinds of research on similar problems, there appears to be relatively little 
ground for judging the controversality of their findings. In addition, though 
core journals in the physical sciences usually reject manuscripts and receive 
few previously rejected manuscripts, the social sciences repeatedly recycle 
manuscripts rejected by some core journals by resubmitting them to other core 
journals. 


This is based, once again, on partial studies conducted in the United States. 
We have the impression, however, that this study is a good reflection of the 
present Canadian situation: specialists in the human sciences are poor evaluators 
of the scientific merit of their respective disciplines. We would be surprised 


if decision-makers and the various social agents did not share this conviction. 
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b. Technologtcal Merit 

Another way of evaluating scientific research in the natural or the human 
sciences is to determine the extent of technologies resulting from research. 
Arthur J.R. Smith makes the following statement: 


In the field of the natural sciences, it is the innovation process - the trans- 
mission of knowledge into viable technologies - through which scientific knowl- 
edge serves society. In the social field, it is necessary to have a similar 
process, which may perhaps be called "social technology", for translating knowl- 
edge into viable programs and courses of action, if the social sciences are to 
help to serve a society's needs and reeves ts 28 


Even in the natural sciences, it is not easy to determine the exact relation- 
ships of research, technologies and innovations. These are even harder to 
perceive in the human sciences. The fact is that there has not been a serious 
examination in the human sciences of the contribution of research to the develop- 
ment of social and human technologies. 

In the natural sciences, there are close relationships between research and 
industrial technologies; however, there have been few attempts to accurately 
assess these relationships. 

Our starting point is a study by Walter Hettich conducted for the Canada 
Council's Commission of Inquiry into the Rationalization of University Pesearene am 
Even though this study deals only with the natural and health sciences, it could 
prompt researchers, research authorities and administrators in the human sciences 
to take stock of this question and to assess the complexity of the task. 

Walter Hettich uses the cost-benefit approach to determine the technological 
merit of research. This consists in establishing the total costs of a given 
research project and the money value of the technologies or products of this 
research. He cites as an example the overall research that led to the production 
of hybrid cereals and whose total cost was very high. However, the results were 
very Significant, with benefits reaching over 700 per cent annually. 

Hettich points out in his analysis, however, that the method of assessment 
has serious deficiencies. 

Research is generally and mainly conducted within a national context, but 
the technologies that result from it can be found in many countries. In fact, 
technologies sometimes benefit a country that has not invested in research, 


while the country that has provided the funds hardly draws any direct benefits; 
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its technologists and innovators may have lacked creativity, or the potential 
technologies may not be suitable in view of its industrial infrastructure, its 
climate, etc. 

In addition, any rigorous cost-benefit analysis can only by conducted a 
posteriori - once the technologies have been implemented and their output 
measured to some degree. It is very difficult and often impossible to make an 
a priori analysis, that is to forecast even the approximate output of the 
technologies resulting from research. Many research activities conducted in the 
universities and research laboratory councils have had an impact, irrespective 
of potential applications, on important technologies and have even led to the 
creation of new industries, often in less than one generation. This has occurred 
with the electrical, electronic and nuclear industries. Except in particular 
cases, it would be unwise, therefore, to apply the cost-benefit method to a 
research project, Since the ultimate practical applications are too hypothetical. 

Hettich observes that research must be considered within the overall disci- 
plinary or interdisciplinary system in which it was conducted, if the cost- 
benefit method is to be used properly. Research directly linked with specific 
technologies has often presupposed other research that has no direct link with 
these technologies. 

This method of analysis creates problems not only in the natural and health 
sciences but also in the human sciences. In addition to these sources of 
complications, there are others in the human sciences: how to determine the 
research that has led to given social technologies and, where possible, how to 
establish the research costs and the technological outputs? Hettich believes 
it would be better to forego this method of analysis and to utilize only a 
qualitative approach that is less accurate but more adequate: 


The benefit-cost approach has been applied only with regard to pure and applied 
research. Other categories of research output do not easily lend themselves to 
Such analysis. Research activity which can be classified as creative arts, for 
example, must remain largely outside the framework used in economic studies, 

although it can make an important contribution to the quality of national life. 


In the most developed social sciences (economics, social psychology, 
anthropology, sociology and political science), would it be possible to measure 
the research/technologies relationship through cost-benefit analysis? It might 


be advisable to do so, even approximately, for some social and human technologies. 
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This could be applied to various technologies: quantitative and qualitative 
social indicators, status scales of occupations, measures of social inequalities, 
survey methods, input-output analysis, linear programming, and so on. Even in 
these cases, the calculation of the output would be quite difficult, since the 
costs of many types of research would generally need to be included; there would 
necessarily be a great deal of subjective assessment in the calculation of the 
annual benefits from social technologies resulting from research. 

There is increasing reference to the importance of social and human techno- 
logies and to the special role of the human sciences in their implementation. 
The Report of the Senate Committee on Canadian Science Policy examines this 
point in detail. To solve their problems, industrially developed and underde- 
veloped societies will need to have recourse to new forms of community and 
individual lifestyles; to a large extent, it is up to the human sciences to 
suggest the latter. In fact, over the next decades, social technologies will 
have to be granted as much if not more importance than industrial technologies, 
whose development until now has been the main spur of scientific research. 

We know very little about the relationships of human science research and 
existing technologies or the extent of the role of these sciences in the develop- 
ment of new technologies. Most social and human technologies - both present and 
future - will probably result from multidisciplinary research in the human, 
natural, and health sciences. Such studies, however, are still embryonic. 

According to David Easton, social sciences have exploited very little of 
the potential of modern culture: 


It may be true that in the natural sciences technology has outrun culture and 
thereby has helped create many of the difficulties that our complex world now 
faces. But in the social sciences our technology has a vast distance to go 
before it even catches up with the needs of our culture, let alone surpasses 
them. 


This is the major challenge facing the human sciences. Are these disci- 
plines capable of producing the social technologies expected of them? Human 
science researchers must develop these technologies. It is not only a matter of 
major scientific breakthroughs but the survival of humanity - these are the 
stakes. Is there not the risk of perceiving subjects as fashionable, e.g. 
protecting health and the environment, and labelling them "Scientific" without 


knowing whether it is possible at the time to deal with them scientifically? 
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If the answer is yes, would the research projects solve the problems raised or 
would the resultant technologies have the anticipated effects? ~ The current 
interest in the human sciences is based mainly on the probably exaggerated hope 


that they will be able to provide answers for a humanity in dire peuaireae 


e. Soectal Meritt 

The criterion of the social merit of research is the most subjective and the most 
difficult to determine. There are many individuals from various sources who 
consider themselves able to define this criterion. However, the latter's inter- 
pretation depends ultimately on the personal and professional values of each 
individual and on how science is seen as promoting these values. 

The criterion of social merit may be dealt with solely in relation to the 
social results of research. It is also possible to provide an integral definition 
which implies that the results of research for society and science are known. 

Any discussion of the social merit of research must take into account these two 
series of results. We concur with Robert M. Pirsig, who asserts the following 
in his fascinating book: "Our whole system of knowledge stems from their 
results. We've yet to understand the methods that produced these ome 

In other words, scientific research must be related to its results, but the 
latter must constantly lead back to science by clarifying its approach and 
raising new questions. Science is understood and, in the last analysis, justi- 
fied only in terms of its results. 

Once these premises are established, it is necessary to define what is meant by 
"results". This question is very controversial, especially for those who wrongly 
maintain a rigid distinction between pure and applied research. 

The question of research results is often reduced, and wrongly so, toa 
simple debate on social "usefulness" or Bee aga nceak inetact, ait as jhe 
actual ability of science to answer the questions raised that is being challenged. 
However, there is no better explanation to be found in research results than in 
the conditions of research theories and methodologies. 

Contrary to common belief, the arguments used to judge social "usefulness" 
or "relevance" must not be limited to an assessment of research results in 
relation to the expected "output" as defined in very instrumentalist terms. The 


arguments must also indicate whether the results encourage a dialectic between 
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the theories and products of research. 

The emphasis in the last few years on "usefulness" and "relevance" may 
or may not be admissible; it depends on whether those who advance this argument 
have only a rudimentary instrumentalist conception or whether they have regard 
for the basic and necessary objective of researchers. According to the instru- 
mentalist conception, the researcher gives the findings of his research to 
society in return for the grants received. With regard to the basic objective 
in question, it may be stated as follows: the researcher must arrive at socially 
useful results which enable a dialectic of theory and its application and which 
lead to other tndoriesm In other words, the argument presented above concerm- 
ing relations between research theories and choice of subjects also applies to 
relations between theories and results when the former are applied to meet 
social needs. 

We are dealing, here again, with the difficult situation of the human 
sciences. At the present stage of their theoretical and methodological develop- 
ment, these sciences are not very capable of producing useful results for 
science and society. So writes David Easton about the social sciences: 


Broadly speaking, the social sciences are ill-prepared for the policy tasks that 
society would require of them and that they themselves have at times been only 
too eager to fulfil. At the present stage of their development, the social 
sciences are clearly unable to make the kind of contribution to the formulation 
of public policy that either they or the public might appropriately wish... In 
the face of all these difficulties - the early stage of the development of the 
social sciences, the low reliability of our generalizations, the specialized 
nature of such knowledge as we do have and our difficulty in reassembling it - 
we are now asked with a special sense of urgency to help resolve some of the 
most complex problems that our civilization has ever faced... The social sci- 
ences are not yet prepared to answer such global questions about the unity of 
political systems or whole societies and their relationship to alternative poli- 
cies in these areas. The social sciences simply do not have the necessary con- 
ceptual and technical apparatus to obtain reliable generalizations about the way 
in which whole social systems operate. As yet it is hazardous for us to attempt 
reliable predictions about the effects of alternative grand policy designs for 
preserving the unity of a system... On general grounds, taking into account 
present knowledge in the social sciences, we ought not to hold out the expectation 
that social science can go very far in solving major social issues. 3 


Of all the reasons for sharing this fact, the following are particularly 
significant. 
The first relates to the great confusion that characterizes the theory of 


most of the human sciences. If the latter's specialists agreed on their definition 
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of "theory", a gradual development of theoretical construction could be envisaged. 
However, this is not the case. Those who anticipated real progress on this point 
some 15 years ago - particularly in psychology, economics, sociology and poli- 
tical science - are disappointed today. Nearly all have felt "obliged" to 
formulate their own "theory" from scratch, as if the contributions of others were 
insignificant. Furthermore, too much energy is unfortunately spent in academic 
quarrels, e.g., the conflict between "functionalists" and Neo-Marxists. These 
quarrels hold no promise of an ultimate theoretical contribution, since the 
opponents address basically different issues and their reproaches are based pri- 
marily on irreconcilable ideological nesnuaerey We will come back to this 
question. 

Theories in the human sciences are inadequate and, in addition, the objects 
on which researchers wish to apply their theories are very often uncooperative. 
Indeed, these "objects" are often "subjects" - groups, organizations or indivi- 
duals - who, for many reasons, are increasingly opposed to being analyzed unless 
their own requirements are met. 

Rightly or wrongly, groups, organizations, and individuals have the growing 
impression that researchers take advantage of them and that they seek to 
"manipulate" or at least "orient" them according to their own ideological con- 
victions instead of basing themselves on the findings of rigorously conducted 
research. Unless there is a new alliance between researchers and social organi- 
zations, the former will have no choice but to carry out their work from the 
outside or to negotiate the terms of their work with the groups, organizations 
or individuals they wish to study. This change will require that the professional 
conscience of researchers be beyond reproach. At the same time, however, it 
will increase the already numerous constraints upon research in the human sciences. 

In 1968, the late Jean Boucher, then director of the Canada Council, 
displayed keen insight in writing the following: 


I would now like to enlarge the scope of the discussion by attracting your 
attention to the growing resistance met by social researchers from the very groups 
which up to now had been lending themselves willingly to enquiry and observation, 
if not to manipulation. It seems likely that from now on the social scientist 
will have to bargain for his admission to the research grounds with the group 

he intends to study, with the public authority which controls the situation, or 
with both. He will have to admit that he is looking for special privileges, 

since he wants to come on stage after the roles have been assigned and the play 

is on. These privileges he will have to earn. It is not enough for him to invoke 
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academic freedom; he will have to demonstrate he is an acceptable partner in an 
activity that reaches beyond strictly scientific matters. It is unlikely that 
he will succeed in doing this unless he is willing to assume a new role himself. 
He can no longer slip away from assuming the responsibility for the modifications 
his research activity can bring about in the social situation under study. 

Indeed it is only when he defines himself as another agent in the process of 
change that he will be able to draw from his own involvement all the scientific 
benefits that can be derived from it, and that he will find himself in a position 
approaching that of the experimenter in his laboratory. 39 


Furthermore - and this is another source of concern about the development of 
the human sciences - it is very often risky to generalize the findings of a study 
of specific cases. This is due primarily to theoretical or methodological defi- 
ciencies, to the resistance of research subjects and to the precariousness of 
the findings. Also, research subjects are part of a much larger context which 
has a certain influence difficult to determine, so that the development itself 
of disciplines may be affected. This is the case of the national political 
framework whose specific effect on political science has been demonstrated 
brilliantly by Alan C. dative” 

The human sciences have considerable difficulty in developing in relation 
to their acquired knowledge or past errors. The greatest disappointment of 
researchers undertaking a project is that they must often start almost from 
scratch, even for questions previously studied extensively. Those who designed 
and conducted the research activities of the major inquiry into bilingualism and 
biculturalism in Canada between 1964 and 1967 deplored the absence of any useful 
theory to formulate their assumptions and report the whole mass of facts collected. 
They expressed the hope that those pursuing their work would profit from their 
tentative efforts. However, if these same individuals had to continue their 
work today, they would be very disappointed. In spite of the great importance 
of bilingualism for science and society and of all the efforts of a large number 
of researchers in the last 10 years, there has been very little progress in 
comprehensively defining the problem; this is due to the inability of the 
theorists of the disciplines concerned to consolidate the basic concepts and 
specify the methodology of applied linguistics. There has been, therefore, 
very little imptovement in the value of their diagnosis and proposals for 
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reform. 


The recognition of these deficiencies should not lead specialists and 


decision-makers to conclude that the human sciences have nothing to contribute 


to the knowledge of society, to its components, to the questions raised and to 
the results of the objectives pursued. Even if these contributions do not 
appear to meet the pressing requirements or the expectations of social agents, 
they are nevertheless valid and without them society would be in worse shape. 
As stated by Easton: 


..-if medicine had been abandoned in the Middle Ages because its cures were 
thought to have been worse than the diseases, these diseases today in most 
instances would probably have grown to be even worse than the cures. In other 
words, despite all their limitations, the continued improvement of the social 
sciences requires that they make the best contribution at their disposal... 
Whether we like it or not, however, the findings and generalizations of the social 
sciences, however insecure, have now become part of the political debates through 
which policies are formed. 42 


We believe that the present trials of human science researchers are not 
futile. From them they learn humility and perseverance, and they become con- 
scious that they must demonstrate the social merit of their disciplines if they 
want to be taken seriously. As stated by Gilles Paquet: 


I contend that it would be scandalous to continue to pump additional money into 
social science research in the name of improvement of social policy without 
ensuring that it will indeed provide some help. To do more of the same may not 
be rational. The incredible ignorance that we have of the circumstances, of the 
Significance and of the effectiveness of social science research as an instrument 
of peer policy is a shield behind which all possible positions can comfortably 
hide. 


Over the last few years, human science researchers have been the object 
of painful criticisms. They can, however, draw something positive from this by 
determining the real possibilities of their disciplines to advance the knowledge 
of society. 

The social merit of the human sciences remains limited but, conversely, one 
cannot state that the knowledge of nature and the functioning of societies has 
not progressed since Aristotle. The human sciences are, after all, somewhat 
Significant for social and economic agents. 

These sciences have been successful in discovering, listing and classify- 
ing certain facts and data; they correlate these facts quite easily, indicate 
how each fact varies in relation to the others and to what extent; using the 
method of regression analysis, each grouping of facts contributes to define a 
given situation. If such studies were unavailable, bureaucrats and employees 


would not be able to assemble the necessary data for decision-makers. 


By utilizing partial theories and proven methodologies, human science 
researchers are able, in spite of all the demands addressed to decision-makers, 
to isolate the main issues and formulate propositions for social policies. 

Lacking clear and sure solutions, these researchers are able nonetheless 
to suggest other ways and to test their potential effects by using the method 
of computer simulation. On this point, Gilles Paquet writes as follows: 


From the observation-only stage and the assemblage of information, to the con- 
struction of more and more complex classification schemes, to the development 
of functional analysis, the social sciences have matured. They have developed 
from empirical sciences into formal ones, from a body of information into a 
language of problem solutions... The language-of-problem solution developed by 
the social scientist is often quite different from the unspecialized language in 
which citizens and other social actors are couching their problems. 


Many university researchers believe that the human sciences must be con- 
fined to the study of situations. For example, their interest in social policies 
is limited to making a post factum analysis. To preserve the purity of research, 
many of them feel they must stay away from decision-makers. They conduct their 
case Studies from a distance and base themselves on official documents and a 
few interviews. In our estimation, researchers can and must be much more 
involved in the actual decision-making process; they need only take the necessary 
precautions to avoid sacrificing scientific rigor. Thus, in specific social 
policy cases they would know what to advance. We quote here again Gilles 
Paquet, who takes the opposite view: 


But, on the whole, if asked whether one can ascribe responsibility for great 
successes and failures in Canadian social policy (understood to be dealing with 
the integrative system) to social science research, I would have to say that 
the answer is no... As I try to read the palimpsest of the Canadian social 
policy, I find very little which can be ascribed to social science research and 
even less that can be ascribed to the dynamic monitoring of previous policies. 
This is due to a number of factors: in part to the fact that Canadian social 
scientists have withdrawn to their ivory tower; in part to the fact that whenever 
they have jumped in, their expertise has too often proved irrelevant, if not 
completely bogus; and in part to the fact that, when the few who have the capa- 
city and will to monitor the system and to improve the social technology have 
become active, this has often not triggered important social improvements 
because of failures in the action programs, political and social leadership, 
and in the functioning of institutions. 


He arrives at the following conclusions: 


The effectiveness of social science research for social policy depends on the 
channels into which its results are plugged, and it is the responsibility of the 
social science research system to ensure that its output reaches the decision- 





maker, i.e., the person who manipulates the levers. It is not sufficient for 
the social scientist to translate the problem into a language of problem solu- 
tion and to solve it: he must also translate his answers into a language of 
persuasion and ensure that it reaches the decision-makers. If this entails a 
new division of labor in the social sciences, and if we still have a serious 
lack of social engineers, this is a flaw in our social science apparatus. 46 


This kind of direct involvement of researchers in the development of social 
policies must not produce undesirable effects for researchers and decision- 
makers; thus, Gilles Paquet suggests the creation of a "Council of Social Values": 


As for the locus for the dialectics administrator-researcher inside and outside 
the public administration, it would have to be embodied in a system composed of 
different types of organizations dealing with various types of problems at 
different levels in specialized settings... On the basis of this new deal 
between the social scientist and the social administrator and of the coordination 
of these loci for the policy multilogue around a sort of Council of social values, 
social scientists are bound to become more effectively present in government 
operations. 


This examination of the effects of research on social policies is but one 
example of the desirable dialectic relationships between social researchers and 
the many organizations studied: trade unions, business and employer groups, 
political parties, citizens groups, human rights commissions, and so on. 

Negotiations with administrators concerning the terms of research and the 
use of its results are not limited solely to research contracts based on "make- 
or-buy policy" in the public and private sectors. Free research funded by 
grants from research councils is also included. Indeed, the terms of a great 
many free research projects require that agreements be negotiated with the bodies 
in question. Without such agreements, researchers would be forced to study 
their subjects from outside, since intricate, even mysterious, organizations 
would not make available the principal information. Free research experts are 
gradually realizing that they are wrong to ignore bodies whose assistance they 
need by advancing the often illusory argument of "objectivity". On the con- 
trary, in seeking financial assistance they must also examine with the organiza- 
tion how their research can usefully meet the organization's own objectives. 

It is no longer possible, therefore, to continue to rely solely on the 
conscience of the individuals concerned. The temptation to yield to the lure of 
individual interests is too great. There could result imprudent compromising 
between researchers and decision-makers. Researchers must learn to live with 


these risks; however, they also need to be protected against decision-makers and 
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against themselves. 

We agree with Gilles Paquet's conception and suggest that a group of uni- 
versity researchers, civil servants and representatives of various social 
milieux (e.g., employer associations and unions) formulate a code of ethics. 
This code would set the rules and standards for negotiating research contracts 
between researchers and their sponsors. This would eliminate the risk of 
research detrimental to scientific standards and ethics and, at the same time, 
the standard of social merit would be optimally attained. 

Research granting bodies and learned societies could cooperate with the 
representatives of researchers and administrators in the drafting of this code 
of ethics, which would have several additional functions. University researchers 
could use it to measure the scientific merit of their work and, if necessary, to 
guard against loosely conducted research. Several universities set aside a 
portion of their usual operating funds or special funds to provide teachers with 
financial incentives for research. The code would give committees responsible 
for distributing these funds a criterion for assessing projects. It would act 
as a standard of scientific and social evaluation of research results for all 
concerned - researchers, administrators and bureaucrats. 

It would be unfortunate if researchers disregard this conception of the 
relationships between research and the bodies within which it is conducted, and 
if they continue to depreciate any research implying a negotiated agreement 
between sponsors and themselves. 

In Canada, the "make-or-buy policy" of governments is increasingly penetra- 
ting industrial laboratories as well as universities. These bodies are investing 
more and more in university research in comparison with grants of scientific 
councils. If researchers refuse to give themselves institutional tools to safe- 
guard scientific and ethical standards, the quality of university research and 
ultimately graduate studies will be affected. The temptation to yield to 
immediate gain is too great and the inexperience of researchers too extensive to 
rely on private negotiations between the parties concerned. 

More basically - and this is the main theme of the present chapter - the 
development of the human sciences depends essentially on the dialectic between 
research theories and subjects and between these theories and research results. 


It is only by being fully involved as researchers, and not as mere actors, in the 
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problems and stakes of the overall social situation that they can hope to serve 
society and further the development of knowledge. Finally, a code of ethics 


would protect researchers against the decision-makers and against themselves. 


3. Opposition to Human Science Research 

Not only must science and research provide justifications for themselves and 

for society, but they must also defend these justifications against those from 
within or without who oppose them. Science is judged severely by the leaders 

of official organizations who seek to orient the choice of subjects studied in 
order to reap the greatest benefits from the findings. It is also taken to task 
by students, teachers, writers, leaders and members of movements who radically 
oppose it and who accuse it of being a party to the "turpitudes" of “establish- 
ments". In the eyes of the decision-makers, scientists have acquired an 
"authority" that enables them to act as they please and even to influence the 
decision centres; those who oppose them, however, consider they have prostituted 
their knowledge and are only straw men serving society's ruling groups. This 
latter kind of contemporary opposition to science is basically different from 
before, Since it usually comes from those cast aside by the ruling powers rather 
than from the powerful themselves. 

As seen in the Introduction, science is not a natural activity but an 
historical reality. Except in rare instances, it has had to defend its rights 
against powerful detractors who condemn it on the basis of some religious, 
philosophical or political orthodoxy. We may be entering a new era where 
science will again be accused of being opposed to values and social order. 

This change of attitude is profound and widespread and has occurred over 
the last 10 or 15 years at most. In the United States, where the indications of 
this new wave of opposition to science and research first appeared, studies con- 
ducted in the '50s, involving students, politicians and the general public, had 
not identified any sign of discontent. Quite the contrary, scientists were seen 
as intelligent and liberal persons and their work as most useful to their country 
and to ened tt is only during the “60s that science, and researcn, began 
to be challenged. Disenchantment became generalized with the greater threat of 
war and with wars themselves, and with the increased deterioration of the envi- 
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various forms of "evidence", accuse science of having gone awry. 

Edward B. Harvey considers that the reasons for this new suspicion of the 
‘60s and early '70s originated outside Canada and resulted in the same effects 
in our country, though with a time vaca 

The first criticisms were aimed at the "repercussions" of industrial and 
military technologies attributed to the natural sciences, and then, very quickly, 
social technologies and the whole of the human sciences were the target of 
criticisms. 


The humanities do not escape this opposition. So writes Mark J. Curran: 


The humanities professor is no less responsible for the consequences of his work 
than is the scientist. Yet how many scholars and teachers of literature have 
even begun to consider such questions as the relationship between the alienation 
that occurs in the classroom and the alienation that exists in our country; how 
the content of literature courses reinforces an exploitative and competitive 
society and increases apathetic or nihilistic despair; to what extent class bias 
affects the study and teaching of literature; in what ways the concept of 
"objective literary inquiry" affects the consciousness of student and teacher 

in the classroom and in society?... Instead of leading the student to see the 
object as it really is and thus to criticize our current way of life, the 
experience of literature is used to reinforce a sense of helpless awe before 

the complexity of our culture, which is not to be tampered with by amateurs. 20 


According to the opponents, there are many factors explaining the so-called 
corroSive action of science: illusion of "power" blinding the scientists, lack 
of insight, false belief in the "neutrality" of science and proletarianization 
of Space One reason is very often mentioned: the take-over of the 
university and research by private and public funders. Some, like Don K. Price, 
feel that the system of government grants to universities and researchers has 
not affected the independence of the latter. For others, especially Marxists 
and proponents of critical science, the chronic financial dependency of the 
universities and research - which has greatly increased Since World War II - 
indicates that they have become the instrument of the Peco sihyseeeneeer ly 

The reports of our task forces and disciplinary studies deal very little 
with opposition to science, research and graduate studies in Canada. Though 
this survey is mentioned on a number of occasions by students who participated 
in our student survey, the observations bear only on very global aspects. 

Using direct statements and secondary sources of information, we will outline 
the major features of the current opposition. We will follow an already adopted 


plan: first, the internal forms of this opposition and then its external signs 
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in relation to the scientific, technological and social merit of SGLenceer. 


a. Internal Opposttion to Setence 
Science is being questioned at its very foundations as the main product of the 
"Church of reason", denounced by Robert M. Pirsig in one of the best-sellers of 
the last few Yearsn Reasoning, pure logic, experimentation and generalization 
are seen as intellectual operations which are strictly Western in origin; capi- 
talism and the bourgeoisie have hypertrophied some of the features of the human 
mind to the detriment of other qualities such as the certainty of instinct and 
the creative spontaneity of intuition. Science as it has developed since the 
17th century is not the superior form of knowledge; it has fallen behind 
religion and the arts, where the latter manifestations of the human mind have 
escaped the corrupting effects of the scientific mentality, e.g., the academic 
books on aesthetics. These books dissect the concepts and definitions of a 
notion like "quality" which can only be grasped when experienced by all the 
senses. 

In his excellent work, J.W. Grove brings out the particular aspects of this 
new "anti-science" current. The source of this current is not found, as in the 
past, outside but within science: 


The role of a kind of resistance movement against secular and religious politics 
is not new to science. What is new about the contemporary current of anti-science 
-.-.is to be found, paradoxically, in the present state of science itself. 

Science has emerged in the 20th century as aseemingly irresistible force, supremely 
confident of its powers and of the virtue of its characteristic modes of thought. 
It has advanced at a staggering rate and has been immensely successful in 
increasing our knowledge of the physical universe, of the origin and nature of 
life on earth, and even of man himself... But there is another side to the coin. 
It is now clear that the exponential growth of science can continue only on 
certain conditions that are rather unlikely to be realized; that the information 
‘explosion' which the growth of science has triggered has become virtually un- 
manageable; that scientific rationalism, for all its past triumphs, is even yet 
unable to persuade us conclusively that it constitutes the best hope for civilized 
men; and that the remarkable progress in understanding the universe we inhabit 
has, indeed, been bought at a price.59 


In addition, the integrity of modern scientific practice itself is ques- 
tioned. The complex conceptual machinery developed by scientific disciplines, 
especially in the human sciences but also in the natural sciences, could conceal 
ideologies that scientists unknowingly contribute to spreading, solely because they 


are dependent upon the decision-makers. 
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As stated in the Introduction, science is not an activity transcendent to 
the particular cultures of civilizations, nations and social classes; it is 
rather the result of a symbiosis of the values it transmits and the values of the 
communities with which it comes into contact. It plays a part in each civiliza- 
tion, each nation and each social class, and this part varies according to the 
characteristics of civilizations, nations or classes. Reciprocally, each of the 
latter modifies the attributes of science, Who wins and who loses in these 
exchanges? In one of its reports, Unesco raises the question in the following 
terms : 


Within industrial countries, do the social classes that consume the products of 
science adopt the scientific mentality, or is the latter merely juxtaposed with 
the basic national culture that remains heterogeneous? If there is penetration, 
what costly deterioration or beneficial osmosis occurs? Do the protests of the 
young generations of industrial countries indicate a desire for more widespread 
science or for a different form of scientific development? Do they indicate a 
depreciation of scientific values, or are they merely a demand for some neglected 
human value?>® 


Science is perceived as so permeated with ideology that it becomes itself 
an ideology - this is what the Marxists say about functionalism in the human 
sciences. Its basic concepts and methodology are seen as moulded by society, 
which controls the theoretical foundations of scientific disciplines. Thus, 
researchers are confined to examining and reexamining society under its various 
facets without ever being able to question its ultimate purpose or to conceive a 
different form of social development. This functional knowledge of society is 
even more mystifying in that it justifies, in the name of science, a social 
order that perpetuates the supremacy of business capitalists. At the Saint-Paul- 
de-Vence Conference, the advocates of "socialist" science harshly criticized 
the practitioners of "bourgeois" science and accused them of seeking to avoid 


discussion by hiding behind the protective screen of scientific "neutrality". 


b. External Opposttton to Setence 

The application of science, especially technology, is also criticized. There 
are many who feel that the criticisms of science often bear, in fact, on the 
harmful effects of industrial and social technologies: destruction of natural 
environments, pollution, depletion of nonrenewable natural resources, urban 


congestion, regional disparities, social inequalities, industrial diseases, and 
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These critics are rightly accused of confusing two different realities: 
science whose purpose is to discover new knowledge, and technology which is the 
use of science to produce practical results. But as the differences between pure 
and applied science or pure and applied research become blurred, it is acknowl- 
edged that the distinction between science and technology is, in practice, 
GlilsmesyerMlic. (Ee aoeen (ene: 

The proponents of "critical" science demand that scientists cease to close 
their eyes as frequently to the social and moral consequences of the direct 
results of their work, especially in the case of experiments in genetics, 
nuclear physics or human behavior. If technologies are not neutral but have an 
unquestionably moral nature, the same is true - though on a different ground - 
of the science that produces them. 

The proponents of critical science raise another accusation: considering 
that modern society can be challenged in its very foundations and in most of its 
outputs, science must be blamed for accepting this social context. Thus, 
science implicitly condones an order that maintains and justifies profound social 
inequalities; it ignores the needs of the underprivileged and protects the 
superior position of the dominant classes. One has only to consider the subjects 
of most research financially supported and valued by societies to realize the 
Valucdistys Ob tins eraisticism. 

Any further discussion of these well-known attacks against science and 
research becomes really unnecessary. 

But there is another question: what would be the effects of a massive 
adhesion of researchers to the positions of so-called critical science - usually 
of Marxist orientation - in the context of a capitalist and liberal society? 

These researchers should logically refuse any research grant or contract 
from public and private bodies whose basic orientations they criticize. Con- 
versely, should representatives of these bodies continue to fund research that 
would have negative and even destructive effects on the existing social structure, 
which they are often the first to defend? Even though the two parties may con- 
sider their respective ideological positions radically opposed, should they not 
recognize the integrity of science and agree on specific research subjects and 


58 
on the general implications of the results? 


In industrially developed societies, science and public and private bodies 
must arrive at a working agreement that allows progress to be achieved without 
violating the scientific rules and professional ethics of researchers. Most 
often, these are now tactical agreements since both parties need each other. 
There is rarely between them a discussion of their respective objectives. They 
are generally silent on this point, out of a sense of discretion, implicit 
mutual trust, unconcern or masked complicity. The "intrusion" of critical sci- 
ence complicates relationships but does not change the basic rules of the game. 
On this point, J.W. Grove raises very relevant questions: 


My question, therefore, is whether, or for how long, science can survive ina 
technological society in which the stated aim is to tie science even more firmly 
to the search for technological solutions and to "national goals"; in which a 
vast amount of science is done in support of missions or as "free" research in 
mission-oriented agencies; in which, in a word, science policy seeks to bind 
fundamental science to the immediately perceived needs of the state; and where 
this policy draws its support (even in part) from currents of opinions that 
attack science and tend to pervert and destroy the scientific attitude through 
misunderstanding of its nature .°9 


The dilemma raised above between a disinterested and poor science and a 
mission-oriented and rich science is very considerable. When researchers are 
asked to be socially "relevant" and to conduct socially useful work, it would 
be acting in a totalitarian way to divert them by more or less subtle means from 
the fundamental question: "what kind of society?" 

We are aware that this question does not provide a solution to the problem 
of the social integration of science and research. It is obvious that research 
and society would face insurmountable problems if all researchers were of 
Marxist obedience in a capitalist and liberal society. Yet, if there were no 
researchers acting as radical critics, a number of major questions needing to 
be raised in a society like ours would be ignored or dealt with superficially. 
The spirit of reform, indeed of revolution, which every free society must 
always encourage, would risk disappearing. 

We cannot reasonably expect in a society like ours that the leaders of 
public and private bodies will provide generous grants to research that is 
radically critical. They are interested primarily in research that is likely 
to help society function just about the way it does now. They may agree to 
research that proposes adjustments within the limits of the foreseeable capabi- 


lities of absorption of the existing system, but no more. No one can blame their 
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attitude since that is precisely the reason why they occupy these positions. 
To compensate, bodies providing aid to free research should allocate a 


portion of their funds to research that is radically critical. 


4. The Logic of Science and of Society 

Jean-Jacques Salomon writes that "one could imagine a society abounding with 
material goods and allocating an increasing portion of its wealth to the develop- 
ment of knowledge merely for the sake of incu icdqes But no society has yet 
reached this stage. Some continue to yield to a totalitarian approach and seek 
to harness science. All of them have an instrumentalist conception of scienti- 
fic research. As President Kennedy said in a speech to members of the National 
Academy of Sciences: "scientists only can establish the objectives of their 
research, but society in extending support to science must take account of its 
own mecca ao 

Similarly, one could imagine a science so in control of its entire environ- 
ment that it could give unqualified assistance to those requesting it without 
fear of being diverted from its natural vocation. 

There exists, in actual fact, a mutual distrust between researchers and 
most decision-makers at any level. This distrust results from the mutual unaware- 
ness of the objectives they respectively pursue each time they negotiate an 
agreement. Human science research often bears on social policies, controversial 
issues or vulnerable groups such as the mentally ill, the socially deprived or 
"problem" ema eee = The distrust is even greater in that researchers seek 
privileged access to sources of information, and their research findings may 
change the situation within which decision-makers operate. Jean Boucher states 
the following: 


The best laid scientific plans are put in risk of being compromised at any 

moment if the group under study can rightly or wrongly interpret it as a violation 
of their privacy, an occasion for letting outsiders pry out more information on 
their group than they are left with themselves or as a danger of an irresponsible 
alteration of existing conditions. Social scientists would be quite wrong to 
fight this change of climate, which is in reality a sign of maturity in their 
public and a real opportunity for them to surpass themselves. 


Since they pursue different objectives, science and society can only conclude 
a precarious and even questionable alliance. This is not new, even if there have 


been some changes since World War II. J.W. Grove states the following: 
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There have always been scientists who worked for the state - for example, 
Archimedes or, 18 centuries later, Leonardo, both of whom (as Russell said) 
"were granted permission to add to human knowledge on condition that they sub- 
tracted from human life". Modern war and modern technology have not changed the 
principle, but they have added a new dimension: in a world where governments 
claim their services more and more, where they claim a large share of available 
public funds to support their work - in a word, where science has been 
"nationalized" - it has become increasingly difficult for scientists to stay 
unpoliticized, to resist the pressures of ideology and the demands of national 
security and well being. ©4 


Science is the fruit of a dual dialectic between itself and its research 
subjects and results; thus, it would remain sterile if society did not provide 
access to the universe of subjects or the production of results. Researchers 
would certainly run very great risks if they relied entirely on decision-makers 
for their choice of research subjects and presentation of findings. However, as 
with every social activity, research must submit to external check-tests that 
assess its value and vary according to historical circumstances. It must con- 
stantly justify itself to society without selling its soul. 

Ideologies are like religions, and they should not be given to dogmatism. 
It is necessary, however, to identify the "Scientific" currents that become 
dogmatic ideology, since there are some. Indeed, what constitutes dogmatic 
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ideology for some is science for others, and vice versa. 
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this report presents conclusions and recommendations that raise serious 
moral issues. Scientists are increasingly aware of the moral implications 
of research; some say that they are ready to accept restrictions, such as 

a code of ethics that would include restrictive clauses. For the first time, 
scientists have decided to take steps themselves to control research that 
could potentially be dangerous for the world or for humanity; some, on their 
own initiative, are postponing experiments until they are convinced that 
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Science in Canada, vol. 2, no. 3 (Ottawa: 1973). 


Robert M. Pirsig, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance. An Inquiry 
into Values, (New York: Bantam Books, 1974), p. 165. 


In adopting this distinction, the Senate Special Committee on Science 
Policy contributed a great deal to keeping alive a needlessly heated de- 
bate in the universities, especially in the human sciences. 


The following discussion could apply equally well to determining the 
"Social value" of curricula and to research. Universities are expending 

a lot of energy to adapt curricula to a broad range of social needs that 
they want to satisfy. In our opinion, the "social value" of a curriculum 
should be judged according to how "pertinent" it is, both with regard to 
the different disciplines and to concrete social problems. A narrow def- 
inition of the "pertinence" of curricula could have a catastrophic effect 
on the training of students in the different disciplines and on the study of 
of social needs. Concerning these needs, we must examine the ways that 
curricula can best be adapted to meet them. And what responsibility does 
the university have towards each of its many "clients"? Is the university 
to shoulder this responsibility alone, or should it not find a way of shar- 
ing the load with its "clients"? The principle of sharing responsibility 
is gaining acceptance. According to this principle, universities are freed 
from part of their responsibility to provide technical and professional 
training, a task for which they are now ill-equipped. In any case, compa- 
nies generally prefer to give special training themselves to the university 
graduates they hire. However, a complete sharing of responsibility would 
require the teaching and administrative staff of the university to work in 
closer association with their "clients". 


See OECD, Reviews of National Science Policy. Canada, Publication No. 
26.223 (Paris: 1969). For an article defending scientific research and 
satirizing the positions held by the "Scientific Community", see Ronald 

J. Silvers, "In Defense of Socially Irrelevant, Scientifically Significant 
Research", Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, vol. 6, no. 1, 
(1969), pp. 58-61. Such stands are taken in reaction to statements by 
decision-makers who would like research to serve utilitarian purposes. 


David Easton, "The Social Sciences and Public Policy", op. cit., pp. 2, 7, 15 
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of Social Science", Daedalus, 103, (Summer, 1974), pp. 47-74. 
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Two recent studies prepared for the Federal Treasury Board, the Coulombe 
and Bibeau Reports, corroborate our view. These brilliant studies contain 
a wealth of carefully collected data, and present very valuable analyses 
and many conclusions and recommendations that our politicians will have to 
consider. On the other hand, the authors have not accomplished much more 
than the reports of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, 
from which they borrowed a lot of ideas on theory and methods. 


David Easton, op. cit.,.pp. 8) 16.and 24; On this point: Haston"s view is 
similar to ours: the advancement of knowledge hinges on a double dialectic, 
on the one hand between the theories, and the objects of study, and on the 
other hand, between the theories, and the results of research. How these 
two dialectics in the humanities and the social sciences interact is still 
not clear, and the onus is on researchers to solve the question. 


Gilles Paquet, "Social Science Research as an Evaluative Instrument for 
Social Policy", Department of Economics, Carleton University, Carleton 
economic papers (71-04), (Ottawa: 1971), pp. 51-66; and in G.E. Nettler 
and K.J. Krotki, eds., Social Science and Social Policy (Edmonton: 

Human Resources Research Council of Alberta, 1971), pp. 51-66. 


Idem. 


Gilles Paquet, op. cit., p. 59. The author precedes his text with a quo- 
tation from W.H. Auden: "Lecturing on navigation while the ship is going 
down". Indeed, social science researchers excel at examining "crisis" 
cases; they show remarkably clear insight into the malaises troubling 
society, which they study almost clinically, but they have few "solutions" 
or "remedies" to offer. 


An unusual relationship developed between the researchers and the commis- 
sioners (in this case, the decision-makers) of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism. This is a good example of the role that 
Gilles Paquet believes should be assumed by researchers in the humanities 
and social sciences in developing social policies. See David Easton, op. 
Cit: 
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See, for coxample, Margarct Mcad, Rhoda Metraux, "The Image of the Scien- 
tist among High-School Students", Science, vol. 126, no. 3270, (1957), pp 
384-390; Bernard Barber, Walter Hirsch, op. cit.,pp. 230-246; David C. 

Beardslee, Donald D. O'Dowd, "The College-Student Image of the Scientist", 


polence. Vol, clos, (190L)), po. 897-1001; ibid: pp. 247-258; Harry S: Hall, 


"Scientists and Politicians", Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 1956, ibid., 


pp. 269-287. These studies reveal that even today, when there is "peace 


among scientists", people, especially politicians, are reacting with "fear" 
and "suspicion" to the destructive capacity of some scientific technol- 


ogies and to the internationalism of science. 


See OECD, Science, Growth and Society. A New Perspective (Paris: USA) 


Edward B. Harvey, "Canadian Higher Education and the Seventies", Inter- 
change, vol. 5, no. 2, (1974); also, Fred Schindeler, Michael Lanphier, 
"Social Science Research and Participatory Democracy in Canada", Canadian 
Public Administration Review, vol. 12, pp.481-497. 


Mark J. Curran quoted in Fredson Bowers, On a Future for Graduate Studies, 
American Association of University Professors (1970), p. 368. As can be 
seen from the sometimes acrimonious discussions between the participants 

at the conference at Saint-Paul-de-Vence on science and society, the matter 
at assue is sctence as a whole, in itself, and in all its forms, and not 
simply the natural sciences, or the human sciences. The most heated de- 
bates are centred on the human sciences. 


The delegates gathered at Saint-Paul-de-Vence mentioned that scientists 
have less prestige now, owing to the professionalization of science, and 
that they have even been reduced to a proletarian status, which has left 
them feeling alienated in a peculiar way. As a result, some, considered 
to be left-wing, have revolted in an effort to make the scientific com- 
munity aware of "their role as intellectual workers in relation to the 
community as a whole". See the conference at Saint-Paul-de-Vence, op. 
cit.; pp. 49. 67-68. 


Don K. Price, The Scientific Estate (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1971), p. 71. The discussions under way between researchers and 
civil servants or other employees can be considered as the price, more or 
less, of being financed. (See our previous remarks.) 


Today's questioning of science takes different forms, of which the view 
known as "critical theory" is doubtless the most important. The spokes- 
men for this school of thought generally have Marxist leanings, and are 
commonly known as "neo-Marxists" or "post-Marxists". The studies done 
on the concepts of "critical theory" are too numerous to mention here. 


For a synthesis, see Trent Schroyer, The Critique of Domination. The 


Origins and Development of Critical Theory (New York: George Braziller, 
L973) 3 
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54. Robert M. Pirsig, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance. An inquiry 
into Values, op. cit. The "reyolt" against "rational" reason is not new; 


examples of it can be found in the works of philosophers from other gen- 
erations, such as Henri Bergson, and in the works of novelists such as 
Léon Bloy. What is original about today's movement is its scope, and 
especially, the interest in the "mystical religions" of the East that 
often accompanies the phenomenon of social class. 
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56. Unesco, La science et la diversité des cultures (Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France 1974), pp. 30-31. (French version only). 


57. See OECD, Science, Growth and Society. A New Perspective (Paris: 1971), 
pp. Lo=22. 


58. In some of its forms, notably neo-Marxism, there is no reason to believe 
that left-wing researchers would not respect the rules of science or pro- 
fessional ethics. On the contrary, they criticize "bourgeois" science 
researchers for violating both these rules and professional ethics. 


59. J.W. Grove, op. cit., p. 140. Grove is referring to a type of attack on 
science that is very different from the previous one. “Ivory tower" 
scientists are being criticized here. 


60. Jean-Jacques Salomon, Science et politique, op. cit., p. 129. 


61. John F. Kennedy, quoted in René Dubos, Reason Awake. Science for Man 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1970), p. 107. 


62. One example that comes to mind is the Camelot "research" project set up by 
the United States government in 1966 to study the major causes of political 
unrest in countries going through periods of "crisis", including Quebec. 

At least one Canadian researcher took part in the study on Quebec. 


63. Jean Boucher, op. cit., p. 8. 
64. J.W. Grove, op. cit., p. 128. 


65. These remarks apply not only to research but also to graduate studies 
themselves. A sometimes bitter debate has been going on for a few years 
in a number of universities, concerning the "scientific" and ideological" 
trend of curricula in the human sciences. Discussions between, for example, 
the "neo-Marxists" and the "Functionalists", would be less acrid if both 
Sides were less dogmatic, and if they recognized that for science and 
society, there is plenty of room for complementary roles. 


CONCLUSION: FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Each university is shaped extensively by its history and its environment. 

There is no ideal type of university that is universally acceptable. There are, 
however, limits as to how universities can differ from each other. With regard 
to graduate studies and research, excellence cannot be defined nor can it be 
achieved in a thousand ways. The range of possibilities is limited. 

The examination of graduate studies and university research in the human 
sciences has led us to identify a certain number of quality indicators: overall 
student population and proportion of students pursuing graduate studies; number 
of master's and doctoral programs; number of degrees awarded annually and propor- 
tion of PhDs and master's in relation to undergraduate degrees; teacher/student 
ratio; qualifications, age and rank of teachers; funds invested in research; 
number of research projects and scientific publications; infrastructure, especially 
graduate teaching, research and library facilities; and liaison with scientific 
communication systems. Many of these indicators are quantitative; however, due 
to the absence of strictly qualitative indicators acceptable to all, we thought 
these would enable a sufficiently accurate assessment of the relative quality of 
an institution. 

One of the first facts to emerge is that universities have invested, both 
in relative and absolute terms, very unequal resources in the development of 
their graduate studies and research; consequently, output has ranged very widely. 
Overall, however, the institutions that initially headed the list seem to have 
improved their position over the years in relation to the others. 

Universities that distinguished themselves in one sector tended to excel in 
most of the others; conversely, universities that did poorly in one field were 
unsatisfactory in all of the others. It seemed justifiable to classify univer- 
sities with graduate programs in terms of a three-degree scale: superior, 
average, inferior. This quality scale corresponds in fact with the situation of 
Canadian universities. 

Nowhere is there a clear distinction between the human, the natural and the 
health sciences. The assessment we wanted to make was complicated by two 
factors: the available data could not be easily separated from the whole, and 


educational criteria for these categories of disciplines were nonexistent. The 
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theories and methodologies of the human sciences are not clearly distinct from 
those of the natural sciences, and this same imprecision also exists with respect 
to the integration of the human sciences in university teaching and research 
structures. Only recently has there been some thought of redefining the insti- 
tutional frameworks and teaching methods, originally developed for the natural 
sciences, in relation to the specific requirements of the human sciences. 

Discussions continue about graduate studies and university research as 
though they were an undifferentiated whole. Yet, as the human sciences increa- 
singly develop in the universities, they must be considered separately from the 
natural sciences and according to their own characteristics; this will lead to 
the establishment of new institutional frameworks and teaching methods. 

Another point emerges from our analyses: the universities that have 
experienced the greatest effects from the establishment and development of gra- 
duate studies and research in the human sciences have all made substantial 
changes in the allocation of their human and material resources. At the same 
time, they have had considerable internal tensions which have resulted in ques- 
tioning the former balances of the research structure and its programs. However, 
we have lifted only part of the veil. More extensive studies are required to 
fully clear up this issue, which will be of capital importance for the university 
organization. 

As a result of the pressures of graduate studies and research in the human 
sciences, the 15 or 20 universities that have achieved a first level of develop- 
ment will be subject to strong tensions in the next few years. This raises the 
following question: how can an institution like the university initiate the 
dynamic process of change to solve these tensions and thus improve its perfor- 
mance? It would be extremely myopic to predict future conditions on the basis 
of the current situation. 

First, there is the question of funding. The universities have long 
deplored the inadequacy of operating funds and grants received from the three 
major federal research councils and from provincial bodies. The universities are 
now in a very poor financial situation because the rate of increase in operating 
funds and research grants has been lower than the rate of inflation these last 
few years. University administrators and researchers seize every opportunity 


to deplore openly this situation, which they consider a serious obstacle to the 


growth of graduate studies and research. We do not challenge the validity of 
their claims. However, it is not enough to establish the fact of this relative 
reduction of grants. It is also necessary to specify to what extent this 
reduction hinders the development of graduate studies and research, whose out- 
put would be increased if more funds were available. To hide the following would 
be to ignore the facts: many bureaucrats and leaders of large social organiza- 
tions, such as employer and business groups and unions, consider that universities 
do not make the best use of their funds and that, with better management, they 
could produce more with less money. We will come back to this point. 

There is also the matter of the number of PhDs awarded annually. In our 
opinion, many individuals from the government and public sectors make very 
Malthusian estimates of the number of PhDs required in the next few years. 

If current employment sources were used as the basis of future requirements, 
it would certainly be necessary to restrict the output of PhDs, since it appears 
that these sources will not increase their requirements by very much in the years 
ahead. Circumstances may change, however, and there may be a greater need than 
expected for teachers and researchers, and thus for new sources of employment. 

The same is true of the demand for university teachers. Based on the 
current situation, the need for new teachers seems very limited in the next few 
years but, in about 15 to 20 years, the universities will face an even greater 
demand for university faculty than in the '60s, as a result of the aging of the 
existing teaching body and a new influx of students. So as not to be caught 
unprepared when this occurs, precautions must be taken now, for example by con- 
stituting a reserve teaching body. 

However, there is more. It is possible and even probable that tomorrow's 
teachers will differ greatly from today's both in terms of the nature of their 
work and the way in which they carry it out. The following questions come to 
mind: What will be the impact of the unionization of teachers on the establish- 
ment of work standards? What will be the effects of the increase in university 
research (emergence of non-teaching researchers; more frequent sabbaticals to 
keep abreast of scientific discoveries and to increase the rate of publications; 
more numerous and more frequent absences from the university as a result of the 
greater demands of scientific communication systems; more small group research 


seminars; greater internal and external pressures with respect to productivity, 
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thesis supervision, publications, para-university activities)? Will the teacher/ 
student ratio be modified as a result of the overspecialization of disciplines, 
the growth of multidisciplinary education and the implementation of new indivi- 
dual teaching methods? For the benefit of graduate studies and improved graduate 
instruction, we propose the creation of a category of professional full-time 
teaching and research assistants who may need to have a PhD. 

These and many other similar changes will certainly create a greater demand 
for teachers and PhDs as early as the late 1980s. 

There is a need for more competent graduates who are better able to adapt 
to change. Similarly, the university must allow teachers to make their special- 
ized knowledge available to those outside the university who will increasingly 
require this knowledge. A new kind of teacher will emerge: increasingly capable 
of moving from one task to another, he will plan his career better and adjust 
his work (teaching, research, administration, para-university involvement) 
according to his probability curve of productivity; he will conduct more research 
which will better meet the needs of social groups; he will be more rigorously 
scientific and more enlightened about outside pressures. At the same time, more 
will be expected of the teacher from both within and outside the university. 

Canadian universities should have a certain number of teachers devoted 
exclusively to the development of knowledge, therefore to research, and for whom 
teaching would in effect be research. If this occurs, scientific research will 
remain in the university, and society will fully benefit from the contribution 
of the university of tomorrow. 

The nature and needs of this university must be considered according to 
other criteria than those used to assess today's university. On this point, the 
same questions recur: What are the factors that explain the evolution of 
Canadian graduate studies in the last 15 years? Considering the situation of 
each university and looking into the future, what strategies would lead to change 
and to the further development of graduate studies and university research? 

The successes or failures of a university are often attributed to individual 
or institutional factors, for example the greater or lesser sagacity of a uni- 
versity president and of his immediate colleagues. We do not underestimate the 
advantages of good management or the disadvantages of poor management. Thus, 


an institution whose administration has made the right decisions at the right 
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time will have benefited from initiatives whose effects have repercussions in 
the departments and teaching body as a whole. On the other hand, judgmental 
errors at critical times will have had a paralyzing effect on even the most 
minor aspects of wniversity life. 

Some wrongfully consider that the interests of the senior university adminis- 
tration and the objectives of teachers and students are incompatible. In actual 
fact, the close network of interaction that links these three components of 
the university's human fabric is extremely complex. One could perhaps note that, 
in many respects, the administrators are the natural allies of students when the 
latter challenge teachers, for example in the matter of defining more demanding 
teaching standards or of conceiving the greater participation of students in the 
various administrative bodies and teaching units. 

It would be completely erroneous to see the presidents of existing univer- 
sities as isolated in a distant Olympus and dictating orders. Today as in the 
past, good presidents are by temperament or necessity highly distinguished and 
keen-minded academics - they are conceivers more than administrators. They are 
able to get others to share their lofty perception of the university and, due to 
their success, to associate the university's overall constituents to projects 
created from the collective thought. Good presidents are catalysts more than 
entrepreneurs. A university does not remain indifferent, of course, to a series 
of good or poor leaders; however, the significance of this factor is too often 
blown out of proportion, especially when taken separately. On the contrary, the 
margin of freedom of the university administration is very limited and is subject 
EOeStnict Stmuctural controls. 

Throughout this report, we have discussed the many structural constraints, 
both external and internal, that restrict the freedom of universities. The 
right of governments to inspect the management of universities is now such that 
the Jaceer are, an fact, public unstitutions.. Thus, flights of oratory on the 
autonomy of the university would fail to recognize or would reject this new 
Situation. This refusal of the facts can have unfortunate effects. 

The fact that the universities had more autonomy in the past in relation to 
governments was due to a combination of circumstances in days gone by. Today, 
the operating funds of universities are very considerable, and 75 to 85 per cent 


of these funds come from public coffers; it is only justifiable that governments, 


accountable to citizens for the use of these funds, have the right to inspect the 
financial and even educational management of universities. Action programs like 
Ontario's Advisory Committee on Academic Planninc (ACAP) and Quebec's major 
"operations" are only one of the many forms of government intervention in the 
life of the universities. They must be considered as very modest interventions 
in comparison to the new methods of control that could soon be initiated. 

The universities must willingly accept that henceforth their needs will not 
automatically be met. Like every other social organization, they will have to 
apply the necessary pressures and protect and promote their interests to govern- 
ments and the public. They will have to prove that these interests should take 
priority over a host of equally legitimate interests which various groups seek 
to promote. To be considered, their demands will have to be formulated 
according to the requirements of governments toward every organization. 

Since the governing authorities must take into account the electors, they 
will be naturally inclined to give a lower priority to graduate studies and 
research. To avoid being cast aside, the universities will need to have recourse 
to public information media to convince the public that the progress of studies 
and research are essential for maintaining a high standard of living and protect- 
ing the quality of life in society. 

Even in most of the Canadian universities where they are solidly established, 
graduate studies and research encounter many internal obstacles. As a result of 
the internal pressures of students and the basic teaching units, the undergra- 
duate level continues to absorb most of the available resources. 

Through their associations and their unions, teachers are seeking to ensure 
maximum professional security at a time when it appears threatened; they tend to 
fall back upon the departments which constitute impregnable positions where they 
can exercise control over the university as a whole. It is to be expected that 
the negotiations between teachers and university administrators over salaries, 
working conditions and the conception of the university itself will become 
tougher over the next few years. The strike that jolted Laval University during 
more than three months at the start of the 1976-77 academic year could well be a 
precursory sign of these more difficult ieee 

The consolidation of the administrative and educational role of the depart- 


ments is one of the most visible consequences of the action of teachers. Though 
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beneficial for the undergraduate level, this expanded role could seriously 
handicap graduate studies, which require less teaching and administration and 
more multidisciplinary team research. 

We have examined the reasons - these and others like the inadequacies of 
the infrastructure, especially libraries - for the relative underdevelopment of 
graduate studies and university research. Undergraduate studies are now over- 
loaded with programs that could be provided just as well and at lesser cost in 
general or community colleges. Since they are growing in numbers and their 
needs increasing, master's and doctoral students should bring pressure to bear on 
the proper university authorities, starting with the departments, to offset the 
pressure applied by undergraduate students. By doing this, they would greatly 
facilitate the task of teachers mainly interested in graduate studies and 
research. 

These changes alone would be insufficient, however, to make research in the 
human sciences an integral part of student programs and assignments as well as 
to enable the teacher to benefit from a new status as researcher. 

The establishment of committees does not guarantee the development of gra- 
duate studies. The bureaucratic changes, which have paralyzed for too long the 
best efforts of the undergraduate level, must not occur at the graduate level. 
Still, the graduate study structures are deficient. To enhance them, it will be 
necessary to turn to the faculty of graduate studies, the departmental adminis- 
trations of graduate studies and the research centres. The creation of numerous 
standing or special committees will not correct the deficiencies of these basic 
SieruG ties) ame iscity ecm 

To turn things around, the method of allocating operating funds to univer- 
sities should be revised. As long as these funds are based entirely on the number 
of students enrolled at the various levels and on other indicators related mainly 
to inputs, the logical reaction of universities will be to inflate the student 
population with no regard to output and even less to quality. In the present 
context, quality can only be pursued to the detriment of the student population. 
Few Canadian universities would agree to reform for the sake of improvement if 
this meant a reduction in their operating funds. 

Funding bodies at present base themselves on inputs to determine the amount 


of operating funds for universities. To incite universities to concentrate more 
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on quality, they should also use criteria based on outputs: number of students 
enrolled in programs defined as major orientations; number of bachelor's and 
Master's degrees and PhDs awarded; number of officially recognized research pro- 
jects; number of student and teacher publications; development of the infra- 
structure (library, etc.); improvement of the educational services; participation 
of teachers in national and international scientific communication systems and 

so on. Finally, to further ensure the quality of doctoral studies, we would 
propose the establishment of provincial admissions committees; and independent 
committees should examine the thesis plans of candidates before renewing 
fellowships. 

There are growing questions concerning the poor productivity of public and 
para-public bodies such as hospitals and teaching institutions. In these insti- 
tutions, the preferences voiced by consumers (patients, students) have little 
effect on the goods and services made available to them by the producers. Re- 
search on this issue within the university identifies the reasons for the diffi- 
culty in measuring productivity. This productivity is considered on the whole 
inadequate. However, the research advances few concrete proposals for improve- 
ment? and tends too much to leave this question in the hands of the agents of 
the system. Yet students are not properly informed, they act too sporadically 
and their field of action is too limited. Teachers draw too many individual and 
collective benefits from the status quo. And administrators are unable to effect 
the changes they want. Therefore, only an external agent - the government - 
could in consultation and in agreement with the universities and its related 
bodies, such as provincial university councils, initiate a dynamic process of 
change through the simple revision of the criteria used for granting operating 
funds. This dynamic process would lead universities to pursue the objective of 
quantitative and qualitative output, and thus to truly follow the pathway to 


excellence. 
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Notes 


1. An extensive study of this phenomenon should be undertaken. For general 


comments, see B.L. Adell, D.D. Carter, Collective Bargaining for University 
Faculty in Canada (Ottawa: AUCC, 1972); André Desgagné, Roger Miller, 
L'université et la syndicalisation des professeurs (Editeur officiel du 
Québec: 1975). 


2. See, for example, Jack Linquist, "Political Linkage. The Academic Innovation 
Process", Journal of Higher Education, vol. 45. no. 5., (1974), pp. 323-343; 


and Gérard Bélanger, Le financement de 1l'enseignement supérieur au Québec 
(Council of Quebec Universities, 1975). 
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